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CHESS VOICE 


Telephone: 


25 Zephyr Wa 
ae Caen 2 (916) 484-6354 


Sacramento, Ca 95821 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1 per issue 
from the editor. 

The opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined 
contributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official view 
of the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically 
identified as such. 

Scoresheets and annotated games submitted for publication 
should be mailed to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hayward 
Daily Review; P.O. Box 3127; Hayward, CA 94540. All other 
material should be sent to the editor at the above address. 

Chess Voice is a member of the Committee of Small Magazine 
Editors and Publishers and of the Association of U.S. Chess Jour- 
nalists. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: If you move, the post office does not 
notify us, nor does it automatically forward your magazines. To be 
able to make accurate change of addresses we must have full infor- 
mation. Send your old address, your new address, and your expira- 
tion date to Bryce Perry: 826 Richardson Court, Palo Alto, CA 
94303. 

Copyright 1980 by R.E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that any 
portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess periodical 
of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to the author 
(artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


One-year subscription = $6. This includes a Tournament 
Membership in CalChess, the USCF state chapter for Northern 
California. (CalChess Tournament Membership is required to par- 
ticipate in most of the major tournaments in this region.) 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a reduced rate of $4/year. (In- 
cludes full CalChess Tournament Membership.) 


Out-of-State residents (and Southern Californians) can subscribe for 
$5/year. (Includes Associate Membership in CalChess, not good for 
weekend tourneys.) This option is also available to Northern Califor- 
nians who do not play in weekend tournaments. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Indicate which issue you want your 
subscription to start with: Feb/Mar, Apr/May, Jun/July, Aug/Sept, 
Oct/Nov, or Dec/Jan. 


RENEWALS: Please indicate when your old subscription runs out. 
(The month and year are in the upper right-hand corner of your mail- 
ing label.) 


SEND CHECKS TO: CalChess, 826 Richardson Court, Palo Alto, 
CA 94303. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE: Name, address and zip code, type of 
subscription (Regular = $6; Junior = $4; Out-of-state = $5), birth- 
date (if junior), which issue to start with, and — optional — 
telephone number and occupation. 
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Any northern California chess club can become an affiliate for! a 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitlest} pion 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championship j, th 
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Letters to the Editor 





Letters may be edited to conserve space and 
avoid repetition. Correspondence with the editor 
is assumed to be available for publication unless 


stated otherwise. 


COMPUTER CONFLICT 


Ed. note: This is an excerpt from a letter criticizing the USCF’s 
ban on the use of computers in correspondence chess. | | 
__ The use of computers in the past has not been too disturbing an 
issue for the USCF postal chess department, because few postalites 
had access to the really good ones, such as Chess 4.9 or Belle or 
Chaos. And the several microcomputers or microprocessors around 
were not really strong enough to matter much. With the advent of 
soft ware like the SARGON 2.5 module and excellent micro- 
processors like the Crafitz Modular Game System, the situation has 
changed drastically! At its Level 4, Sargon 2.5 is good enough to beat 
Class C players in OTB play. Who knows what it can do at its highest 
level? An improved module, Sargon 3.5 is scheduled to be put on the 
market in late 1980. And Sargon 4.5 is already in the design stage. 
t! These two improved modules are expected to play at low C lass A and 
tl high Class A level respectively. . . .What is important, what is vital, 
I is that the USCF postal chess department recognize that at some 
time, probably in the not so distant future, postalites will have access 
to very powerful microprocessors and programs. Furthermore, they 
will be able to use these in their tournament play unbeknownst to the 
i ““authorities that be.’” How do you police the actions of several thou- 
¢( sand postalites? 
 §~= Those who obey the rules will lose. The prize money will go to 
€& those who have access to the most powerful computers. Exhortation 
will be unavailing. So will any effective means of monitoring the 
f situation. | 
In view of these circumstances, I suggest that the USCF postal 
1 chess department either abrogate that part of Postal Chess Rule One 
which requires adherence to Article 19.1 (a) or do away with the 
y awarding of all prizes. That is, if you want the tournaments to re- 
- main as fair as possible. 
, Mywish is that you allow postalites to use whatever aids they have 
at hand, from computers and microprocessors to books and advice 
from friends. Eventually things will sort themselves out. Those using 
, powerful aids will increase their rating until they reach the limit of 
' the aids themselves. At that high rating they (or their 
microprocessors) will play against others of similarly exalted ratings. 
If these players wish to pit microprocessor against microprocessor, 
let them be free to do so! After all it is they who pay the entry fees. 
The USCF doesn’t lose! After all postal chess is meant to be fun. If 
some people enjoy playing ‘‘via computer,’’ why not let them have 
their fun? Those humans who do have great ability in postal chess 
may find themselves playing against computers, but I don’t believe 
they will complain; it is the game that counts, is it not? Those of 
lower ability and ratings will probably continue to play against 
human beings rather than computers, because players using com- 
puters will naturally want to use the computer’s highest level, thus 
winning their games and causing their ratings to rise. Thus, 
everything will sort itself out. 
—Gordon F. Ross 


WHERE’S MY MAGAZINE? 


I’ve got a problem and I’m getting pretty upset about it. I’m hop- 
ing that this letter will bring about a quick response, or my next letter 
will be to the Better Business Bureau!! 

.. .| haven’t heard ‘‘anything’’ about the Chess Voice magazine 
due me or the gift subscription I sent for in December for a friend. 
The last issue of Chess Voice I got was the June-Sept. 79 issue. My 


subscription doesn’t expire till 4/80. . . | am still waiting for my 
issues! ! 


You have a great magazine; but when I haven’t heard from you for 
over six months and have had to write 3 times I think it’s a bit 
unreasonable. . . 

Denis M. Wajckus 
Fresno 


This letter is typical of a huge stack of letters wanting to know 
where their magazine is. It is a tribute to John Larkins editorship that 
each one of them indicates that Chess Voice is very important to the 
subscriber. We hope readers will continue to feel that way as we 
gradually bring the publication back onto a regular schedule. 

Typesetting allows us to bring you 25-30% more in news and ar- 
ticles than before, so we are gradually making amends for the unfor- 
tunate but unavoidable hiatus in publication. 

We ask the readers’ patience a few months more. Our panic to 
publish has created a situation where our administrative records are 
not as tidy as they might be. — Ed. 


PRAISE FOR PALO ALTO 


I enjoyed your article on Jose and Pedro Marcal, and it is a fitting 
tribute to them and the many hours of study they have devoted to 
chess. However, there are two points I would like to comment on. 

Firstly they live in Palo Alto, roughly 35 miles from the city men- 
tioned in the article. Perhaps this demonstrates once again the power 
of the written word, being able to move houses further apart than 
earthquakes can. 

Secondly is your implication that Palo Alto is less isolated than 
Hayward, at least in terms of chess. There are many people other 
than myself who have worked to promote chess in this area over the 
last half dozen years and I would like to commend several who have 
made extensive contributions. Blazo Sredanovic, C. Bill Jones and 
George Kane have each taught numerous students. Two Recreation 
Department activity co-ordinators, James Masik until his retirement 
and Roy Louie since then, have been helpful and enthusiastic sup- 
porters of chess. In mentioning these five for their exceptional con- 
tributions I don’t mean to slight in any way the dozens of others who 
are working toward the same goal. 

Bryce Perry 
Palo Alto 


“WEST COAST CHAUVINSIM” 

You have done it again. This time it is West Coast chauvinism that 
appears in your magazine, particularly in the article *‘San Francisco 
Teen-Age Brothers Act.”’ 

Yes, Joel Benjamin and Michael Wilder do ‘“‘have talent”’ 
(Michael has just become an International Master and Joel’s USC 
rating has soared beyond 2500). But that by no means exhausts the 
list of talented New York area Juniors. Jon Litvinchuk, off the 
record breaking performance noted in Chess Life, is the new leader 
of the Under 16 list. How many Bay Area youngsters make master 
before their 13th birthday? Maxim Dlugy is probably a master too. 
In addition he is an extraordinarily good speed chess player. Stan 
Rozenfeld, Howard Daniels, and Andrew Lerner are other young 
players whose steady improvement I have watched. 

Though Howard comes from Philadelphia, many of his rating 
points have been won in New York area tournaments. 

Young John Jarecki may eventually top all of them. Not only ts his 
rating extraordinary for one so young, but his games show an im 
pressive maturity. 

Despite my ‘‘protest,’” | enjoyed reading Chess Voice very much 
and look forward to receiving future issues. 

Alan Benjamin 

New York 








CalChess: The Most Frequently Asked Questions 


by Fred Muollo, CalChess Chairman 


What exactly is ‘‘CalChess’’? 

‘‘CalChess’’ is the catchy, corporate-style name of the Northern 
California Chess Association — the state chapter of the US Chess 
Federation for Northern California. 

CalChess is an association of players, clubs, directors, organizers, 
and journalists whose purpose is the promotion of chess in Northern 
California. 


Why is California split into North and South by the USCF? 
For two reasons: the size of the state, and the large chess-playing 
population. One state chapter alone simply could not handle it. 


Where are the USCF boundaries between North and South? 

The USCF draws the line by zip codes, for their own convenience. 
Look at a map of California. Draw an imaginary line from San Luis 
Obispo, to just north of Bakersfield, to just south of South Lake 


Tahoe, and you will have a rough idea of the boundary. 
Who runs CalChess? 


The Board of Directors. The Board members are elected annually 
by the general membership at the annual meeting. The Board meets 
once a month, on average, to discuss agenda items and to keep the 
organization running. CalChess members are invited, and encour- 
aged, to attend Board meetings. 


Who are the Board members? 

By name, Fred Muollo, Bryce Perry, Richard Fauber, Mike 
Goodall, Frank Hamaker, Hans Poschmann, Alan Benson, Ramona 
Sue Wilson, Frank Thornally and John Marks are the Board 
members by virtue of their offices. 

The immediate Past Chairman of CalChess, Peter Prochaska, is 
now the Assistant Director of the US Chess Federation in New Wind- 
sor, New York, and has resigned his place on the CalChess Board. 


Who do I contact if I have a question about CalChess? 

Any Board member will be able to answer most of your questions, 
Or put you in contact with someone who can. When in doubt, con- 
tact the Chairman. 


How many members are there in CalChess? 

Membership varies throughout the year from a high of about 800 
to a low of about 650. At the present time membership is at about 
750. 


Is CalChess a non-profit organization? 
Yes. 


How much money does CalChess take in? 
About $4500 a year, on average. 


What happens to my six dollars? 

As soon as a regular ($6) membership is received, it is split into two 
funds: $4 goes into the Chess Voice magazine fund, and $2 goes into 
the General Fund. 


What does CalChess do with their money? 

The bulk of the CalChess membership income is earmarked for 
Chess Voice, along the lines of the $4/$2 split. The remaining monies 
in the General Fund are spent on chess programs and organizational 
costs. 


What are the organizational costs? 
Office supplies, correspondence and postage, printing costs, 
USCE affiliation fees, as well as computer costs and computer time. 


Why is CalChess computerized? 

The membership became too large to handle manually, and this 
problem came to a crisis in mid-1979 when the Treasurer and 
Membership Secretary of CalChess, Bryce Perry, also took on the 
job of running the Paul Masson tournament. Processing of member- 
ships lagged, sometimes months behind. By a combined effort of all 
the board members the backlog was cleared, and the solution to the 
problem was found in computerization. 

CalChess memberships are now promptly processed by Stanford 
University’s computers on a CalChess-written program. 


Why has Chess Voice been off schedule, or non-existent? 

In another organizational crisis, the long-time editor of Che 
Voice, John Larkins, abruptly resigned early in 1980. The board wa 
fortunate to find a replacement in Richard Fauber, an experiencg 
and excellent chess journalist and magazine editor. Chess Voice; 
now back on schedule. 

If your CalChess membership covers the period from October} 
to February ’80, it has been extended by the computer for anoth 
two months so you will receive your due issues of the magazine. 
What else does CalChess do besides publish Chess Voice? 

CalChess sponsors or co-sponsors chess events and programs {i 
masters, tournament players, club players, scholastic players, ap 
also directs publicity toward the non-chess-playing public. 


What does CalChess do for masters? 

CalChess co-sponsors three annual programs for masters. It co; 
tributes funds to the National Telephone Chess League champiy 
Berkeley Riots team. It organizes and partially funds the Sta 
Championship (Bagby Memorial), which is held at the beginning, 
each year at the Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club in San Francisc 
And it organizes the prestigious CalChess Masters’ Open whi 
serves as a showcase for the best regional chess talents. 

Chess Voice offers serious players an opportunity to publish the 
analysis for public scrutiny and discussion. 


What does CalChess do for tournament players? 

CalChess co-sponsors the annual CalChess Class Championshi 
at Berkeley, as well as the CalChess Open. CalChess serves as t 
USCF regional clearinghouse, keeping tournament conflicts to 
minimum and thereby provides more opportunities to play. CalChe 
also monitors the performance of individual organizers and censur 
misconduct for players’ protection. 

Chess Voice regularly publishes the best games of class playe 
gives tournament results in all classes, and keeps a comprehens) 
and up-to-date calendar of area tournaments. 


What does CalChess do for club players? 

CalChess organizes and directs two annual club tournaments: 
the CalChess Team Championships, and the CalChess Tourname 
of Club Champions (combined this year). It supports and organi 
matches between clubs, assists new clubs in their formation a 
orientation to the chess scene, and publicizes club meetings int 
‘‘Places to Play’’ column in Chess Voice. 


What does CalChess do for scholastic chess? 

It sponsors the annual CalChess Scholastic Championship 
Lockheed in Sunnyvale, assists school districts in planning local co 
petitions, offers instruction by strong players, and even funds tra 
for outstanding regional juniors to national competitions. 


How does CalChess reach the non-chess-playing public? 

CalChess has attracted publicity in all the media — newspapé 
magazines, radio and television through media liaisons and pr 
releases. It also sponsors the CalChess Master Tour through whi 
the general public is exposed to no-cost simultaneous exhibitions! 
regional masters. CalChess has also given its services as a speci 
consultant to game stores, libraries, recreational centers, compl! 
firms, and advertising agencies. 


Does CalChess pay any salaries? | 
The Editor of Chess Voice and all other officers are unpd 
volunteer workers. 


What are the future goals of CalChess? | 

First of all, to keep the organization running, which is quite 4) 
in itself. It appears that CalChess is now in a stable position afte 
series of crises. In the future, we will be attempting to secure | 
educational tax status, to hold FIDE rated tournaments in the at 
and to attract major tournaments like the US Open to the area. | 
want to promote chess in Northern California. 
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by R. E. Fauber 


‘‘They came from all over’’ would be a fitting motto for the Louis 
Statham Masters Plus tournament held annually in Lone Pine, 
California. It was not just the players, who congregated from 10 dif- 
ferent countries this year, but also the spectators, who came hun- 
dreds of miles just to witness the drama of the competition. 

In the skittles room could be found such name players as David 
Strauss, John Donaldson, and Richard Lobo. It was not safe to sit 
down to a friendly five minute game without being in jeopardy of a 
thrashing from a well-known master. They only came to watch. 


- Strauss’ 2400 rating was not enough to compete, but his love of chess 


was enough to bring him 230 miles north from Los Angeles to view 
the concluding rounds, in which he used to take part in years gone 
by. 

This year’s tournament had the highest average rating ever — 2458 
— for the 43 player field. The list included winners from previous 
years such as Florin Gheorghiu, Yuri Balashov, Bent Larsen, Svetozar 
Gligoric, Vladimir Liberzon, Oscar Panno, Walter Browne, and 
Arthur Bisguier. 

The big money went to none of them. Instead Roman Dzhind- 
zhikhashvili of Israel, a migrant from the Soviet Union, gained the 
palm with a 7-2 score. His triumph earned him $15,000 but also 
resulted in total exhaustion. Awakened by fellow emigre Anatoly 
Lein, when he overslept the awards banquet, Dzhindzhi responded, 
‘“‘No, no, I don’t want no prize.’’ He did show up to take his check, 


' smiling but clearly tired. 


Dzhindzhikhashvili earned his GM title after departing the Soviet 
Union in 1976 and was also clear winner at Hastings, 1977-78. His 
wife and three children currently reside in Israel, but he has been 
based out of the United States for several months. Rumors have it 
that he is considering — but has not yet decided — to settle on 
American soil. A Soviet Georgian, he spent some time as a boxer 
before getting to the more draining combat of being a grandmaster. 

Dzhindzhikhashvili is very friendly and unpretentious. He seems 
relaxed during his games, but he has a nervous penchant for one 
cigarette after another. During the decisive last round game he con- 
sumed 26 cigarettes during the time it took him to make 45 moves. 
That is an official count from the ash tray by his side. For spectators 


. who wanted to congratulate him, he had a warm smile, a willingness 


to talk, and he never blew smoke in their faces. 


Topping It Off With Second 

Scoring an upset against resurgent Efim Geller, a perennial tower 
of Soviet chess, Tony Miles took clear second with 6'4-2'4. Both 
Miles and Dzhindzhikashvili became involved in what kibitzers call 
‘the Swiss gambit.’’ In their first two rounds they both lost and drew 
a game. After that they swept through their competition, including 
the toughies at the end. Of this Miles said, ‘‘I only had to play one 
good game, and I rose to the occasion.’’ That was his money round 
game against Geller. 

Miles is unique among British grandmasters because he has never 
written an openings book. Asked why, he replied, ‘‘I win a few tour- 
naments. I don’t need the money that badly.’’ 

He does, however, badly need to feel funny. At the awards ban- 
quet he was the only one of the tournament winners to prepare 





remarks. He even pulled the old gag of saying, ‘‘I can only speak 
from notes”’ and then unrolled a long sheet of toilet paper. His brief 
remaining remarks were about why he had not won the tournament. 

After he won his final game to claim the $10,000 second prize he 
analyzed with the famous Geller and kept interjecting skis, the 
garbled kind. *‘Is winski. . . Aw come onski. . . This is kaputsky.”’ 
This is how to analyze with someone who has won more tournaments 
than one has years? Since Geller knows some English, enough to 
know that this is not how the language is formed, the whole episode 
was strikingly insulting to a major grandmaster. 

Miles is funny but graceless. 


They Also Serve 

Geller, Bent Larsen of Denmark, Lev Alburt of the USA, Yuri 
Balashov of the USSR, and Florin Gheorghiu of Rumania all gained 
$3940 by taking six points against the field. That is not a bad pay day 
either. 

John Fedorowicz of New York, Eugene Ermenkov of Bulgaria, 
Jack Peters of Los Angeles, Oscar Panno of Argentina, and Svetozar 
Gligoric of Yugoslavia all won $520 for their 5% performances. For 
the grandmaster, who had to fight hard for that extra half point in 
the final round, it was a matter of pride. For men of the caliber of 
Peters, it was a matter of earning what is a grandmaster guarantee 
against loss in the tournament — $500. Peters is very popular among 
American chess players because he has the ability to speak all their 
languages, from fan to ambitious master. He looks so happy just do- 
ing what he is doing that you have to respect his ability to do it so 
well. 


I’m Normal; You’re Normal 

The Statham tournament is an important arena for young 
American players seeking recognition and international norms. 
Grandmasters Larry Christiansen and Yasser Seirawan first proved 
themselves against quality international competition at Lone Pine. 

This year the morning star on the horizon was Michael Wilder of 
New Jersey. Although the 17 year-old Wilder lost to Jay Whitehead 
of San Francisco, he also played eight grandmasters and scored 5-3 
against them. This gave him an internatonal master norm and title. 

His IM union card secured, Wilder is not sure if he will become a 
chess pro. ‘‘It will depend on how my game develops,’’ he said. 
Wilder will graduate high school this year and intends to take a year 
off to ‘‘study.’’ This is an important aspect of chess development but 
one which comes late for the better players. 
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Lone Pine Cont. 

Wilder has never had a teacher but has simply played in the 
strongest tournaments available in the New York metropolitan area. 
This has endowed his play with a practical simplicity, which he com- 
bines with a puckish sophistication of character. During the analysis 
after his draw with Oscar Panno, Wilder plied the grandmaster with 
all sorts of questions. He explained to Panno, ‘‘I really want to learn 
about this game.’’ That is the directness of simplicity. 

His sophistication is more in what he does not say than what he 
does. There was a silent laughter in the deadpan way he summed up 
his Lone Pine performance for the press: ‘‘I was sort of lucky.’’ He 
has the confidence of a New Yorker but good manners. And he can 
insult you with his politeness, which is a sign of good breeding. 

Ron Henley of Texas and Doug Root of Diamond Bar, California 
also earned IM norms. 

For Jay Whitehead Lone Pine is always a tumultuous time of highs 
and lows. This year was no exception. In affairs of the heart it was a 
nadir. In all-night backgammon it was one high too many. 
Nonetheless, at the end of round four Whitehead found himself a co- 
leader with 3% points. Dizzy with success, he plummeted into the 
middle of the tournament with three straight losses. Then he reversed 
form and drew with Peter Biyiasas. This left him in a position where 
he only needed a draw in the last round to earn an IM norm. 

He approached Nick deFirmian to suggest a quick draw before the 
final game. Aware that deFirmian had nothing in particular to gain 
by winning against him, Whitehead couched his offer with a pleading 
urgency which offended deFirmian. The result was a trial by combat 
in which God would determine whether Whitehead was right in 
wanting an easy draw or deFirmian in standing on principle. 

Sicilian Defense (E51la. B23) 

J. Whitehead — N. deFirmian: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 Nc3, a6; 4 23, 
Nc6; 5 Bg2, 26; 6 0-0, Bg7; 7 d3, e5; 8 Nd5!, Nge7. 

This general layout favors Black against White’s formation, but it 
was prudent to play first 8. . ., h6. The double exchange of pieces 
helps White. 

9 Bg5, h6?!; 10 Bf6, 0-0; 11 Ne7, Ne7; 12 Bg7, Kg7; 13 ¢3, Nc6; 14 
Nd2, Qe7; 15 f4, f6. 

Instead of giving a draw, Black is now fighting to get one. The 
move 16 f5 would be a chicken bone in Black’s throat if he could not 
close things by. . ., gS. 

16 Nc4, Be6; 17 Ne3, Bg8; 18 h4, ef; 19 gf, Kh8; 20 h5, Bh7; 21 hg, 
Bg6; 22 Qg4, Qeg7; 23 Rf3, £5; 24 Qh4, fe; 25 de, Bed. 

Clearly God favors giving draws to colleagues in games which 
mean nothing to you. Black is blue. 

26 Rg3, Qh7; 27 Be4, Qe4; 28 Qh6, Qh7; 29 Qh7, Kh7; 30 Kg?, 
Rf6; 31 Nf5, 1-0. 

Game and first IM norm to Mr. Whitehead. 
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Spectators gather for last round 








A 
Notes and Quotes ; : 
After round six Sammy Reshevsky became ill and had to be rg Bae 
to a hospital. His EKG did not make the doctors very happy, _ 
they gave him some medication and released him. When the toy 
ment directors phoned him the next day to see if he was going to, 
he cheerfully replied, ‘‘Sure, I’m no quitter.’’ His sickness hardl Eng 
fected his play, as he blew deFirmian off the board. A 
Lone Pine draws many spectators, but they all want to wate b3, 
same tense game at once. When such a contest ends, the room » y 
to tilt as they all shift to the next game of interest. W 
The man-watchers at the tournament thought deFirmian wa bish 
highest quality centerfold material but rated Svetozar Gligoric} Blac 
for his suave demeanor. 15 
What advantage do grandmasters have over the rest of us play 20 2 
Some overheard comments may shed some light. Anatoly | 
declared to another player, “‘I don’t know any theory.’’ Analy 
his game with Peter, Bent Larsen reached a very complex situa the 
and asserted, “‘Il don’t understand this kind of position. | » posi 
have.’’ Larsen won anyway. bu 
Here are the two games which decided first and second. 


Dzhindzhikhashvili vs. Alburt 


English Opening (R26a, A18) 

L. Alburt — R. Dzhindzhikhashvili; 1 c4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, e6; 34 
Bc6, Bc6; 16 Qb3, Rfe8; 17 Re3, Rad8; 18 Rd4, h6; 19 h3, b6; 20) 
10 de, Bd7; 11 Bg5, Be7; 12 Be7, Qe7; 13 Rfel, Qe6; 14 Radi, x 
Bc6, Bc6; 16 Qb3, Rfe8; 174,23, Rad8; 18 Rd4, h6; 19 h3, b6; 20( 
Bb7; 21 Nh4, £6; 22 Rg4, g5; 23 ef, Qf6; 24 Re8, Re8; 25 Nf3,} 
26 Re4, de; 27 Nd4, Kf7; 28 Qh5, Kf8; 29 Qg4, Ke7; 30 Qe?, c 
Ne2, Qe6; 32 Ne3?!, Qa2; 33 Nf5, Kd7; 34 Nh6, Qd5; 35 Neg4,| 

“Now Dzhin is better.’’ Vitaly Zaltsman told me. Alburt has cle 
been striving to win. He was very nervous. Dzhindzi took 1:! 
make his first moves to Alburt’s 10 minutes. While Dzhindzh 
and smoked, Alburt could not stand to be at the board but coull 
stand to be too far away either and so sat in a corner nearby wai 
for sign of movement. By move 13 the time signatures were Al 
‘45 and Dzhindzhi 1:52. At move 35 time consumption was @ 
even, as Dzhindzhi had found out what he wanted to know! 
A!burt searched for things which were not there. 

36 Qe3, Kb8; 37 Nf6, QF5; 38 Qg3, Ka7; 39 Ne8, e3!; 40 Qe}, ( 
41 Kh2, Qb2; 42 Nd6, Qb3; 43 Qg5, Qe6. 

Here 44 Nb7 and an RP rac+ seems to be the prudent course! 
next move Kgl is more solid. 

44 Qd8, Qe5; 45 93, Qe2; 46 QF8, BF3!; 47 Qf7, Kb8; 48 Qg8, | 
49 Ne8, Kc6; 50 Qg6, Kb5; 51 Qb1, Ka4; 52 Kg1. 

The problem is that continued checks lead to 52 Qal, Kobi 
Qb1, Kc3; 54 Qcl, Kd3; 55 Qb1, Kd2, 56 Qb2, Kel when Black’ 
the resulting minor piece ending. 

2 ..., Qe8; 53 Qa2, Kb5; 54 c4, Kce6; 55 Qa4, b5; 56 Qaé, Kei 
Qa5, Kb7; 58 cb, Qg6! 

Many GMs still thought this crawn, but Black has opassed! 
and that is all he needs. 

59 Kh2, c4; 60 Qa3, Bd5; 61 h4, Qf6; 62 £4, c3; 63 Oc5, Qe6; 4 
Qe2; 65 Kh3, Bg2; 66 Kh2, Bf3 0-1. 
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A fluke of the Swiss System put Geller, as the higher rated player, 
in the position of getting his ‘‘due’’ color, Black, against Miles. 
Paired agains Larsen two rounds earlier, he had to take a second 

‘i’ Black in a row because Larson, higher-rated, was *‘due’’ white. 

Y| «Mfr. Kashdan is very nice. He always gives me Black,’’ Geller 

Oi remarked to a tournament official. 

°! English Opening (R38a, A13) 

3 A. Miles — E. Geller: 1 c4, e6; 2 g3, d5; 3 Bg2, Nf6; 4 Nf3, Be7; 5 
b3, 0-0; 6 Bb2, c5; 7 0-0, Nc6; 8 e3, d4; 9 ed, cd; 10 Rel, Re8; 11 a3, 

th 35. 12 d3, Be5; 13 Nbd2, e5; 14 Ng5, Bg4. 

" Worth considering was 14 ..., Bf5. The trade of light-squared 

. bishops gives White’s pieces a number of useful squares, while 

“, Black’s pawns occlude counter balancing dark square occupation. 

ch 15 Bf3, BF3; 16 Qf3, h6; 17 Nge4, Ne4; 18 Ne4, Bf8; 19 Bcl, Re6; 

20 h4, Be7; 21 h5, Qf8; 22 OFS, Rb8; 23 94, b5; 24 Kh2, be; 25 be, 

Rb3; 26 Rgl, Ba3. . 

The alternative was 26 ..., Rd3 when 27 g5, hg; 28 Bg5! continues 
mn the attack. From his mute post mortem, Geller still believed in his 
" position at this point. It is clear that he will have the better ending, 

but he never reaches an ending. 

27 Ra3, Ra3; 28 Ba3, Qa3; 29 g5, QOF8; 30 Nf6, gf; 31 gh, Kh8; 32 
Rg7, Qg7; 33 hg, Kg7; 34 Qg4, Kh7; 35 h6! Kh6; 36 Qg8, Re7; 37 

ps Re6; 38 Qh8, 1-0. 
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Northern Californians contributed exciting brilliance to the tour- 

nament in round eight. 
feld Defense (D66a, D90) 

arta — V. Liberzon: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, 26; 3 Nc3, d5; 4 Nf3, 
Bg7; 5 cd, Nd5; 6 e4, Nc3; 7 be, c5; 8 Be3, 0-0; 9 Rel, ed; 10 cd, e6. 

Perhaps the old ways are best. White’s Nf3 is the way it was played 
against Gruenfeld in the inaugural games of 1922. *‘It’s a game’’ was 
t. Kaplan’s remark to the suggestion of 10 ..., Bg4; 11 Be2. 
- 11 Be4, Nc6; 12 0-0, Na5; 13 Bd3, b6; 14 hd! 
‘ All the old texts are quite explicit that White had better get an at- 
tack going in the middle game or face an unfavorable ending. If 14 
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THE TOURNAMENT: Play only against players in your own Class. Separate sections for Masters, Experts, and players in Categories 1, 2,3, 4,and5 
as well as a section for unrated players. Category 6 players may enter Category 5 to play for cash or they may enter the Unrated section to compete 
for trophies. No other player may compete above or below his or her.rating category, except that the TD reserves the right to require a player who has 
dropped two categories in the last year to play one category above his or her current rating. Time control is 50/2 witha secondary time control of 25/1. 
Entry fee is $30 for the rated sections and $15 for the unrated section if received by June 16. Late entries are $35 and $20 respectively. Identical cash 
prizes of $500, $250, $125, $75, and $50 will be awarded in each rated section. Trophies will be awarded to the winner of each rated section and to the 
top 5 in the unrated section. Cash prizes will be mailed to the winners from the USCF National Office withing 48 hours of receipt of the prize list from 


THE SAFARI RESORT: Located in the heart of Scottsdale, the Safari offers the convenience of city life with the comfort of resort life. A 24 hour cof- 
fee shop is on the grounds of the resort. Free transportation to 4 other resorts is available to players who make the Safari their home for the tourna- 
ment. Tournament lodging rates of $26 single, $30 double can be extended before or after the tournament to enable players to have some free time in 
Arizona’s most popular vacation town. Reservations are available until! June 1, after which time reservations should be made directly with the Safari 


SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA: Scottsdale is a unique blend of the “Old West” and the “New West” where old time saloons and steak houses coexist 
with modern day discos and restaurants featuring American, Chinese, Continental, French, Italian, Japanese, Mexican, Middle Eastern, and other 
Specialty cuisines. Easily accessible are trading posts and elegant specialty shops; general stores and major shopping centers; motion pictures and 
the Center for the Arts: Indian shops and art galleries; the list is seemingly endless. Music of all kinds can be easily found. Folk, rock, jazz, popular, 


INFORMATION: For more detailed information on the tournament, activities, recreation, and entertainment in the Scottsdale area or for answers 
to other questions about the 1980 U.S. Class Championships write to Myron Lieberman, 1444 W. 6th St., Tempe, AZ 85281. Full tourist information 


186 Route 9W, New Windsor, NY 12550. 


..., h5; 15 eS — Ng5S starts threats against the dark squares. 

14 ..., Bb7; 15 hS, gh; 16 d5!, ed; 17 e5, d4; 18 Bh7, Kh7 

This is a hackneyed sacrifice, but Kaplan gives it a newness, the 
way he does to so many other chess ideas. It is not immediately 
decisive and so requires oodles of judgement as well as calculation. 

19 Qd3, Kg8; 30 Ng5, £5? 

Kaplan would have looked more profound after the better 20 ..., 
Re8; 21 Bd2 to be followed by f4 - f5 - f6. That would be a real Julio 
attack, patiently marching forward, ka-PLAN, ka-PLAN, ka- 
PLAN. 

21 ef, Rf6; 22 Qh7, Kf8; 23 Bd2, Rd6. 

Obviously no better is 23 ..., Nc6; 24 Rc6, Bc6; 25 Bb4, Rd6; 26 
Ne6. 

24 Qf5, Kg8; 25 Qf7, Kh8; 26 Rc7, Qf6; 27 QhS, Kg8; 28 Qh7, 
Kf8; 29 Bb4, Rad8; 30 Ne6, 1-0 
Sicilian Defense (E99b, B99) 

N. de Firmian — P Youngworth: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 d4, cd; 4 
Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, a6; 6 Bg5, e6; 7 £4, Be7; 8 Qf3, Qc7; 9 0-0-0, Nbd7; 
10 24, bS; 11 Bf6, Nf6; 12 g5, Nd7; 13 £5, Nc5; 14 £6, ef; 15 ef, Bf8; 
16 Qh5, Bd7; 17 a3, Rb8? 

The saying is true about the Sicilian, ‘‘one slip and you’re in your 
underwear.’’ Here every grandmaster and his uncle came to the 
analysis and played 17 ..., Rg8 after which Black is better. Perennial 
Argentine champion Miguel Quinteros remarked after 18 Qh7, Rg6; 
‘‘If I have to make a norm, I play here (..., Rh6) ... but I don’t think 
so.’’ The point is that White has nothing unless he can occupy the 
KN file with a rook. 

18 Rgl, b4; 19 ab, Rb4; 20 Rg7, Bc8, 21 Nf5, d5. 

An offer which must be refused: 21 ..., ef; 22 Nd5. 

22 e5, Qe5; 23 Qf7; Kd8; 24 Rh7, Qf4; 25 Kb1, Rb2; 26 Kal!, Rb7;: 
27 Ne7!, Qc7; 28 Bb5!, Rb5; 29 Nb5, Qa5; 30 Kb1, Qb5; 31 Kel, 
Bh6; 32 Rh6, Rh6; 33 QF8, Kd7; 34 Qc8, Kd6; 35 Qd8, Ke5; 36 Qc7, 
Ke4; 37 Rel, Kd4; 38 Of4, Ne4; 39 Qh6, Qa4; 40 Red, de; 41 Qd2, 
Ke5; 42 Qc3, Kf4; 43 Qg3, 1-0. 

Wheh you stand around for hours watching chess like this, it 
makes you want to play, if only to lose to such brilliance. 
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by R. E. Fauber 


Peter Biyiasas has been a welcome fixture at California tour- 
naments for many years now. As a player he has been known for a 
rough and ready style which relies for its effect on patience and an 
ability to squeeze the tiniest advantage out of endings. He once 
remarked, “‘I play the openings like an A player, but after that lama 
grandmaster.”’ 

His preference in the early moves is to steer into positions where a 
feel for the position is more important in selecting a move than the 
calculation of variations. He would sooner die than play a Najdorf 
Sicilian, and he prefers simplifying lines against gambit play. Once 
an opponent played an Open Defense to his Ruy Lopez and Biyiasas 
informed him after the game that, had he known, he would have 
played the Exchange Variation to avoid all the lengthy book. 

After the opening, though, Biyiasas becomes very much a 
calculator. He seems to understand that, once the position has a 
definite structure, only very specific move sequences will allow him 
to realize his assets and minimize his opponent’s opportunities. 

Having had the worst of so many openings in his career, he is also 
a great defender. 

Of Greek heritage, Biyiasas was born November 19, 1950. He grew 
up in Winnipeg, Manitoba. He did not take to chess until he was 15, 
but this did not prevent him from making rapid progress. In 1972, 
seven years later, he won the Canadian championship and Zonal 
tourney, which earned him the International Master title. He 
repeated as champion in 1975. 

Biyiasas really began to round into form at the Haifa Olympiad in 
1976, where he scored his first GM norm. He was- subsequently 
awarded the grandmaster title in October, 1977. In 1978 he tied for 
first in the World Open and then came second a half point behind 
Gheorghiu in the New York International a few weeks later. 

There is often a gruffness to Biyiasas’ social side. I well remember 
losing a game to him five years ago. As we walked down the lengthy 
corridor to the skittles room, he berated me. ‘‘You were playing like 
a genius, and then you messed it up. I don’t understand. . .”’ Fora 
full city block I had to listen to my vanquisher tell me how inex- 
cusable it was to play as stupidly as I had. 

What hurt most was that Biyiasas was absolutely right. It is his 
nature to speak the truth bluntly about most matters without any 
thought about the nuances of social diplomacy. 

This gives him a special charm that goes with a person who has no 
pretensions. He tells audiences at his simultaneous displays, ‘‘I am 
not one of the world’s strongest grandmasters and never expect to 
win the world championship. I just try to play the best chess I can. . . 
What I like about chess is that it is a very creative profession. . . I 
always hope to create even better games in the future.’’ 

That is very blunt and very honest and, for a grandmaster, 
unspeakably modest. 


Fourth and Ten 

Peter Biyiasas’ adolescent crisis hinged around chess. It was his ap- 
titude for chess which thrust him into the world of cold reality, where 
you have to work and calculate for even the most modest successes. 
Biyiasas’ fate reminds me of an article some years ago on the world’s 
great failures. Moshe Dayan admitted to failure because he had 
wanted to be a good farmer and became a general instead. Biyiasas 
wanted to be a quarterback and ended up a grandmaster. 

Football, not chess, is Biyiasas’ fatal passion. Growing up in Win- 
nipeg, he watched Bud Grant turn the Bluebombers into champions. 
They won the Grey Cup the same year Biyiasas learned chess. 


Peter Biyiasas: 
Bay Area Bluebomber 


‘“] would have been a quarterback in the NFL, but I took up cl, 
at 15 and ate the wrong foods,’’ Biyiasas declares. He had a gy 
arm for his age and a better feel for what the defense was trying 
do, he claims. 

When Grant, his hero, moved south in 1966 to pilot the Minnew 
Vikings, Biyiasas moved his loyalties south with him. He ha 
superstition that when both he and the Vikings play on the same 
he will lose if they win. His wife, IWM Ruth Haring, says, ‘‘Tha 
because, if they’re winning, Peter is more interested in watching th 
game than his.’’ 

Biyiasas is excited that the U.S. Women’s championship will| 
held in Minnesota this year. He will accompany his wife and use| 
opportunity to apply for a job plotting strategy for the Vikes, 

Some of his conceptions seem more ripe for gambling Jack Pat 
of the Seattle Seahawks (Patera learned the trade under Grant), 
Biyiasas insists that their apparently risky nature is justified| 
statistics. He champions what can only be called exciting percent 
football. 

One idea is to have all 11 men rush the punter because the Viki 
kick receivers fumble so many punts away to the opposition. T 
may give a punter 10-15 yards extra on three out of four kicks} 
ends in a blocked punt the fourth time — with devastating resu 
Neither is there a chance of a fumble. 

On third and long he also advocates throwing a deep intercept 
Send someone on a post pattern and heave the ball 60 yards down} 
field. Some excitable cornerback is apt to intercept and be down 
by an alert receiver, who follows the defenseman all the way. Tha 
better than a punt. 

Peter Biyiasas is quite a unique grandmaster. He can turn a cli 
journal into a football magazine. And, like Grant’s Bluebomk 
and Vikings, he can grind you down on the field of play as well 





PETER BIYIASAS 
International Grandmaster 


Private Lessons: $25. per hour 


Annotations: $20. per game 


Lectures 


Simultaneous Exhibitions 


for more information call or 

write to: GM Peter Biyiasas 
DIAGF AVVO > 
San Francisco 
(415) 668-9262 
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The Chess Set Educational Trust Proudly Presents 


The MEMORIAL DAY CLASSIC 
A Grand Prix Event! 


LARGEST OPEN GUARANTEED CASH PRIZES EVER OFFERED 
THIS SIDE OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


SS TARANTEED May 2426 


6 Round Swiss 4 Separate Sections 80 Prizes!! 





OPEN: 1st $3,000 2nd $2,000 3rd $1,200 4th $800 5th $500 6th $400 7th $300 8th $200 
Best 2200-2350 $250 


Expert Class A 
1st Prize 2000-2199 $1,400 1st Prize 1800-1999 $1,300 
2100-2199 2nd $600 3rd $350 4th $200 1900-1999 2nd $600 3rd $350 4th $200 
5th $150 6th $100 Sth $125 6th $100 
2000-2099 2nd $600 3rd $350 4th $200 1800-1899 2nd $600 3rd $350 4th $200 
5th $150 6th $100 5th $125 6th $100 


BEST Under 1800 1st $250 2nd $150 BEST Unrated $200 


Class B FIRST PRIZE 1600-1799 $1,200 
1700-1799 2nd $550 3rd $300 4th $225 5th $150 6th $100 7th $75 
1600-1699 2nd $550 3rd $300 4th $225 5th $150 6th $100 7th $75 


Class C FIRST PRIZE 1400-1599 $1,100 
1500-1599 2nd $500 3rd $300 4th $225 5th $150 6th $100 7th $75 
1400-1499 2nd $500 3rd $300 4th $225 5th $150 6th $100 7th $75 


Class D-E & Unrated: FIRST PRIZE 1200-1399 + 1,000 
1300-1399 2nd $450 3rd $250 4th $175 5th $125 6th $75 
1200-1299 2nd $450 3rd $250 4th $175 5th $125 6th $75 

Under 1200 ist $300 2nd $200 3rd $100 
Unrated 1st $300 2nd $200 3rd $100 


BONUS PRIZES: Best Game Open Section $100 Biggest Upset $100 
Best Game Under 1800 $50 





Class Players must play in their own class or Open Section. Unrateds are limited to the Open section or to the Novice & 
Unrated section. REGISTRATION: Sat. May 24 — 8-9 AM. TIME CONTROL: 40 moves in 2 hrs. ROUNDS: 10 AM and 5:30 PM 
each day. ENTRY FEES: $46.00 if received by Friday, May 9. Personal checks will not be accepted after May 9 either by mail or 
at the site. If the fee is paid by cashier’s check or mcney order, then the deadline is Tuesday May 20. LATE ENTRY FEES are 
$51.00 by May 23 and $56.00 at site. A $5 refund is available for staying at the Sheraton-Universal Hotel. UNRATED — Entry fee 
is $46.00, which includes USCF membership if not now a member. Unrated (Under 18) — Entry fee is $30.00 which-.includes 
USCF membership if not now a member. 

**Players who have dropped more than 201 rating points since Dec., 1978, shall play, and be eligible for prizes in the rating 
category 100 points above their present rating. 

SITE: Move-Land’s most glamorous Hotel the Sheraton-Universal, 30 Universal City Plaza, Universal City (North Hollywood), 
Calif 91608. For the chess player the excitement of competing for the big cash prizes. For their families the perfect opportuni- 
ty to visit star-studded Hollywood. Bus tours to Warner Brothers, N.B.C., & Universal Studios. Hotel rates: only $35 single or 
double! $40 triple. Bus shuttle service to hotel from L.A. International Airport. 

TOURNAMENT DIRECTORS: Ben Nethercot, N.T.D., Arthur Drucker, |.T.D., and Phil Chase, |.T.D. 

For information regarding tournament, hotel reservations, studio & sightseeing tours write or call Lina Grumette, The Chess 
Set Educational Trust, P.O. Box 46101, Los Angeles, Calif. 90046. Phone: (213) 657-3680. Advance entries should be sent to the 
same address. Send Hotel Reservations directly to Sheraton Universal. 


U.S.C.F. & S.C.C.F. (S. Calif. Chess Fed.) membership required. S.C.C.F. $4; other states accepted. 


LIMITED SMOKING 
**Read Carefully The Chess Set Educational Trust is a non-profit, tax-deductible organization. 
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Mirassou-LeBaron 
Chess Classic 


by R. E. Fauber 

‘‘The first round will begin on time,’’ LeBaron Chess Classic 
organizer John Sumares announced to thunderous applause. It did, 
and this proved a harbinger of one of the most flawlessly run tour- 
naments in living memory, held March 5-9 at the LeBaron Hotel in 
San Jose. Tournament director Ted Yudacufski, assisted by Mike 
Goodall and Francisco and Amada Sierra posted pairings well in ad- 
vance of rounds. 

The contestants were quiet, for chess players, in the tournament 
hall. The skittles room resounded to the punch-punch-punch of con- 
vivial five minute games and hummed with the somber whispers 
which are characteristic of post mortems between mutually respectful 
opponents. 

Florin Gheorghiu breezed into San Jose from Rumania, ready to 
collect the big pay check he always gets for playing in an American 
tournament. His chief competition appeared to be Miguel Quinteros, 
frequently champion of Argentina, and GM Dusan Rajkovic, the 
vanguard of the platoon of Yugoslavs which that country sent to 
Lone Pine. 

In addition to the three GMs, the 205 player field drew eight 
players rated over 2400 and 19 masters in all. The combatants came 
from eight states and four foreign countries. 

After five rounds Gheorghiu had a half point lead over his rivals, 
and he had downed Perry Youngworth of Los Angeles and 
Quinteros in games that were complex, titanic battles. These efforts 
seem to have drained him. He could only draw in the sixth round, 
and Jay Whitehead defended actively in the final round to reach a 
rook and three pawns versus rook and four pawn ending which could 
be drawn. 

Meantime IM Vitaly Zaltsman of New York was grinding out wins 
which gave him clear first and $1,000 for his 6-1 score. Gheorghiu 
tied for second with Quinteros, Rajkovic, Whitehead, Nick deFir- 
mian of Berkeley, John Grefe of Oregon, and Charles Powell of San 
Francisco — each receiving $228. 

The expert trophy and $225 went to San Francisco’s Guillermo 
Rey, who had a 5-2 score and a very tough roster of opponents to 
contend with. Tied with Rey at 5-2 was Leonardo Moguel of San 
Mateo. 

First category honors were tied between Tim Stevens of Mountain 
View and Gerard Van Deene of Oregon, both banking $225 and 
Stevens earning the trophy on tie breaks for 42-2! tallies. 

Oregon’s Dave Ross was king of the hill in the reserve section, 
echoing his feat at the People’s Tournament two weeks before. His 
6'4-% score was good for $500. In second and third slots were John 
Paul Romo of Livermore and Stuart G. Saroff of Fremont, who won 
$287 each for 6-1 results. 





Third category was the province of Ralph Leftwich of Fremp | 
and Raymond Liberatore of Palo Alto, who notched 5-2 and vy Leb 
apiece. At the head of the fourth category pack were Darvis Mc) 
Santa Clara; Joseph Purvis, San Jose; and Martin Weiss, San Jy Was 
Each received $186 for their 4-3 efforts. Gh 

The tournament was devoid of seamy incidents. We did over} give 
one piece of good advice offered by a player to a comrade: “Wa 
out for weirdos, women and cripples. They can sneak up on yq Ben 

Although not a participant, Quinteros’ lovely and cordial wif 
always a center of attention at any tournament she attends, It, ed; ¢ 
her habit to take a seat in front of the demonstration board andy 11 2 
while her husband battled it out behind the ropes. We though 18 
was improving her mind until some additional snooping discly bad 
that the weighty tome was The Raging Heart. She explained 4 Tim 
chess tournaments are tense even for her as a spectator. She emph --» 
light reading to help relax. 5 

Benjie was also the reason Quinteros decided to play i 
theLeBaron. For years Miguel has promised Benjie to take her to| Ne4 
Vegas after Lone Pine. Always some other commitment has x 
them winging to other parts of the globe immediately after; hart 
Statham Masters’ ends. This year they used the week between, Ghe 
LeBaron and Lone Pine to risk Quinteros’ winnings at the green{ Blac 
tables. sti 





Benjie Quinteros 


The LeBaron Hotel was an outstanding site. The playing hall 
big with generally adequate light. Management set up a concesi 
stand to vend coffee, tea, cookies, sandwiches and beer in the for 
The coffee shop stayed open late enough for players to grab ab 
after rounds, and it had a sufficiently varied menu to provide for! 
needs both of those who like large meals and those who dote ip 
healthy salads. Rooms were large and had tables to set up ch 
boards for a heavy bout of between round analysis. Competing all 
LeBaron made us think that chess had finally become a respect 
sport. 

Mirassou Vineyards earned the gratitude of the entire chess 
munity by guaranteeing the prize fund. Since 1966, when they be 
to market the wines they made under their own label, they havel 
recognized as one of an elite few wineries who bring out the veryt 
in California wine. They gave a touch of class to the LeBaron 7 
by offering a wine tasting. 

Mirassou earned appreciation for their ever popular Molt | 
Riesling and uncorked a classic in the mouth-filling White Bur 
1978, a beautifully balanced and elegant wine. For those of us! 
love Chardonnay but hate its high prices, this is a fine subsll 
which does not require the wine lover to sacrifice quality to ach y 
economy. é 

In Informant language the LeBaron Hotel and Mira’ 
Vineyards are !?! — deserving of attention and excellent. 





™ Baron cont. 

q Perhaps the reason there were so few incidents at the tournament 
Jy was that the players used all their energy creating fiery games. 
" Gheorghiu and Quinteros produced a thumping battle with blows 


given and taken all over the board. 


CC 


the 
" Benoni Defense (R78a) 
y F. Gheorghiu — M Quinteros: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, c5; 3. d5, e6; 4 Nc3, 
4 ed: 5 cd, d6; 6 4, g6; 7 Bd3, Bg7; 8 Nge2, 0-0, 9 0-0, Re8; 10 Ng3, a6; 
1, 11 a4, Qc7; 12 h3, c4; 13 Bc2, Nbd7; 14 £4, Rb8; 15 Be3, NcS. 
a In Averkin-Fedorov; USSR, 1977 Black played 15 ..., bS and got a 
‘ bad game after 16 ab, ab; 17 Ra7, Qd8 when Qf3 was appropriate. 
7 Timman-Ljubojevic; Amsterdam, 1975 took the violent course 15 
I Nc5: 16 Bd4?!, b5; 17 ab, ab; 18 e5, de; 19 fe, ReS when 20 Be’, 
mk Oe5; 21 Qf3, b4 would have given compensation for the exchange. 
16 Qf3, Nfd7; 17 Qf2, b5; 18 ab, ab; 19 e5, b4; 20 Nce4, Ned; 21 
Ne4, de; 22 f5, Nf8. 
One valuable point to be learned from GM games is the wonderful 
4 harmony of pieces they achieve. With but a half tempo leeway 
; Gheorghu opened the e4 square before his QN could be chased by 
.{ Black’s QNP. Here Black cannot play 22 oo b3; 23 fg so White is 
still able to keep his rooks in communication. 

23 £6, Bh8; 24 Radi, Bf5; 25 24, b3; 26 Bbl, Be4; 27 Be4, c3; 28 d6, 
Qc8; 29 be, Qc3; 30 Qd2, Qed. 

Black, playing virtually a piece down could not trade queens 
because 30 ..., Qd2; 31 Bd2!, b2; 32 BaS. 

31 Bd5, Qb5; 32 g5, Qd7; 33 Kh2, b2; 34 Rbl, h6. 

The scoresheets of the players are an interesting sidelight. 
Gheorghiu writes a very small and precise hand normally. Quinteros 
begins his game writing the full algebraic move — d7, d5 — ina bold, 
symmetrical hand. Once the battle is fully joined all this neatness 
goes by the board. Both scoresheets become a mass of trembling 
squiggles like a seismograph of the earthquakes under Mt. St. 
Helens. And perhaps that is what the scoresheets are, a 
seismographic record of the rippling earthquakes of grandmaster 
analysis which cannot be heard above the ticking of the clock but 
which rock the player’s body and soul repeatedly. 

35 gh, Ne6; 36 Be4, Red8. 

Perhaps here Black, short of time, could have done better by 36 
..., Nf4; 37 Bf4, ef; 38 Qf4, Re6. 

37 Qg2, Kh7; 38 h4, Rb4; 39 h5, Nf8; 40 Rel, Re4; 41 Qe4, Qd6; 42 
Rb2, Qd3; 43 Qd3, Rd3; 44 Rb7, Re3; 45 Rf£7, Kg8; 46 hg, Rf3; 47 
Rf8, 1-0. 

On the 46th if 46 ..., Ng6; 47 Ra7 while here the last pawn does it: 
47 ..., Kf8; 48 g7, Kg8; 49 h7, Kh7; 50 g8/q. 


ol 





Vitaly Zaltsman and John Sumares 
(photo by shorman) 


What do Spassky, Ivkov, Andersson, Roman- 
ishin, Tarjan, Quinteros and the winning Hun- 
garian team at the ‘78 Olympiad in Buenos 
Aires have in common? They all buy: 


WNTERNATIONAL CHESS BULLETINS 


“Informator is for masters, but Interna- 
tional Chess Bulletins are for Grandmasters!" 


send 15¢ stamp for price list of 28 recent 
tourneys to: Walter Browne, 8 Parnassus Road, 
Berkeley, CA 94708. 





Quinteros used an opening innovation to mount a brisk attack 
against formiable Leonid Stolyarov. 
(Notes by Quinteros) 

English Opening (R26b) 

M. Quinteros — L. Stolyarov: 1 c4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, e6; 3 e4, c5, &5, 
Ng8; 5 d4, cd; 6 Qd4, Nc6; 7 Qed, dé; 8 Nf3, de; 9 Ne5, Nf6; 10 Nc6, 
Qb6; 11 Qc2! 

This is a new move. In the Karpov-Korchnoi match the challenger 
played 11 Qf3. While I analyzed the game I stumbled into an in- 
teresting idea, to develop immediately the queen’s flank to begin a 
direct attack. I think that with this move White has better chances to 
maintain the initiative. 

11 ..., Qc6; 12 Bg5, Be7; 13 0-0-0, Bd7; 14 Kbl. 

White prevents Black from castling on the queen-side. If 14 ..., 
0-0-0; 15 Nb5, Bc5; 16 Bf6, gf; 17 Rd6 and Black’s queen is cap- 
tured. 

14 ..., 0-0; 15 Bd3, h6; 16 hd! 

White continues with his plan and takes advantage that Black can- 
not capture the bishop. The pin will give a positional advantage for 
White. 

16 ..., Rfd8; 17 Ned. 

After this move the positional struggle is decided. Black reacts tac- 
tically. 

17 ..., hg; 18 h g, Ne4; 19 Be4, Qc7; 20 Bb7! 

This is the final blow. 

20 ..., 26; 21 Ba8, Ra8; 22 Qe4!, Bcé 

If 22 ..., Rd8; Qh4. White has to be careful because 23 Qh4, QeS. 

23 Qd4! 

And Black resigns because the queen cannot participate in the 
defense. 

Ross Reserve Exceptionel 

In the wine trade ‘‘reserve’’ on a label means something special 
and that was what Dave Ross tried to produce in all his Reserve Sec- 
tion games. He liked this violet one. 


King’s Indian Defense (D75c) 

D. Ross — D. Lynn 

1 c4, c5; 2 Nc3, Nc6; 3 g3, 26; 4 Bg2, Bg7; 5 Nf3, Nf6; 6 0-0, 0-0; 7 
d4, d6; 8 d5, Na5; Nd2, e5; 10 a3, b6; 11 b4, Nb7; 12 Bb2, a6. 

ECO recommends getting full pawn action on the king-side by 12 
..., Ng4; 13 h3, Nh6; 14 e3, Bd7; 15 Qc2, £5; 16 £4, Nf7.. 

13 Qc2, Bd7; 14 Rael, b5; 15 Kh1, Qc8?! 

Both 15 ..., Rc8 and 15 ..., Ng4 seem more thematic. 

16 £4!?, cb; 17 ab, be; 18 Nde4, Bb5; 19 Nf6, Bf6; 20 Ned, Be7; 21 
fe, BeS?; 22 Nd6! 

Some more; it diverts the KB from the long diagonal. 

22 ..., Bd6; 23 Qc3, f6; 24 Rf6, Qc7? 

This turns it into a rout. It was more pretty after 24 ..., Qd7; 25 
Bh3!, Qh3; 26 Rf5!! 

25 Rd6!, Nd6; Qh8, Kf7; 27 Qh7, Ke8; 28 Qc7, Rd8; 29 Qg7, 1-0. 

It was a beautiful tournament which produced beautiful games. 








CHAMPION CHAMPIONSHIP 


by Mike Goodall, Tournament Director 


The 1980 Northern California Championship or Bagby Memorial 
was the strongest round robin ever held in northern California, and 
the roster of contenders gave it a cosmopolitan flavor. 

Heading the list was native San Franciscan Jay Whitehead, the 
defending champion. Next highest rated was Dennis Fritzinger from 
Berkeley, a former Paul Masson champion and captain of the win- 
ning Berkeley Riots telephone chess team. Third rated was Paul Cor- 
nelius, who hails from the midwest. Cornelius, currently a U. of 
California graduate student, consistently performs at the 2350 level. 

Former U.S. Championship contender George Francis Kane spent 
some years as a chess professional in New York before returning to 
California. He plays in this tournament each year because it is about 
the only one around that offers strong competition at one round a 
day. 

Next ranked was Richard Lobo, a very tall Indian who was raised 
in England. Lobo was anxious to atone for his relatively poor result 
in the 1979 championship. 

Craig Mar is a young oriental wizard whose rating has been soar- 
ing. Seventh rated was the Israeli genius, Zaki Harari, who was 
reared in South America. Lowest rated was Martin Sullivan, who 
battled for the honor of the ‘‘over the hills’? masters from Hayward 
and environs. 

Thus the field brought together the experience of several con- 
tinents and California ‘‘micro-climates.”’ 


Picking the Pack 

It is no simple task to extend invitations for a limited entry event. 
Every year in November | make up a list according to rating of all the 
masters known to be living in northern California, active or not. As 
of last October’s rating list there were 32 of them (1, unfortunately, 
missed Vincent McCambridge, a southern Californian who, 
unbeknownst to me, has enrolled at U.C. Berkeley.) | then search 
out all their phone numbers and start calling them from the top of 
the list. Some are hard to reach, some want a few days to think about 
it and others base their acceptance on whether one or more other 
masters of a given strength play. It takes about six weeks to secure 
the eight strongest available players for the tournament. 


Other Voices, Same room 

The tournament was held at the Mechanics Institute Chess Room, 
a zoo consisting of very loud baboons and parrots, whose incessant 
chatter during the course of the games was the tournament’s main 
drawback. There were several blunders in the games that could have 
been attributed to sporadic shrieks and yells. But for the most part 
the players managed, due to their experience in Swiss Systems. 

Whitehead emerged as champion again with a 5-2 score, despite a 
rocky start when he lost two of his first three games. Lobo finished a 
strong second with 412-22, thus avenging his score last year. He 
must still have been disappointd because he blew a clearly drawn 
ending in the last round to Cornelius, which would have left him tied 


for first. Cont. on p. 16 





Zaki Harari 





A PIECE OF THE BAGBY 


by Jay E. Whitehead 


Ed. note: Although most of us treat our losses with an offhang 
loathing, the great Jose Capablanca claimed he learned more fiy 
one of his losses than dozens of his wins. Whitehead follows inj 
Capablanca tradition. 

I consider the following my most interesting game of the toum 
ment. 





Owen’s Defense (R80a, BOO) E 
M. Sullivan — J. Whitehead: 1 e4, b6?! qe 
A first for me in tournaments. soe 
2 d4, Bb7; 3 Nd2, e6; 4 Ngf3, 5; 5 ¢3, Nf6; 6 Bd3, Neo; 744 °° 
better is 7 a3 to prevent the following combination. N 

7 «cesses Son 
Instead of 7 ..., Be7?; 8 e5, Nd5; 9.c4, Nc7 (..., Ndb4; 10 Bed ¥ 

11 a3, Na6; 12 b4, Nc7; 13 Nb3 with a bind.); 10 de, be; 11 Ned, 7! 


12 Be3 with White more active. ¥ 
8 cd?! 
gre 


Interesting play can develop after 8 Nd4!, NeS! (8 ..., Be7; 9} . 
d6; 10 BbS, Rc8; 11 e5, Nd5 — judging from this line of analysis, Be 
jectively best may be 11 ..., de; 12 fe, Nd7—; 12 Ne4, 0-0 [..., de: diff 
fe, 0-0; 14 Bc6, Bc6; 15 Qg4, Kh8; 16 Bg5 with pressure] 13 ed, Bi 
14 ¢4, Nd4; 15 Qd4, Bc5; 16 NeS, Rce5; 17 b3, Nf6; 18 Qd8, Rag 
Ba3, Rec8; 20 Rad1;, Ne4; 21 Be7, Rdl; 22 Rdl, Nc3; 23 Rd7, Nt 
24 Rb7 winning); 9 Bc2, Ba6; 10 £4, Nd3; 11 Qe2, Nb4; 12 c4,\ 
(..., BeS; 13 N2b3); 13 Ne2, d5!; 14 ed Qd5; 15 cd, Be2; 16 Rel, 

17 Kh1, Bd3 and Black must be better, although I see nothing ck 
atter 18 Ne3. 

8 ..., Nb4; 9 Bb1, Ba6; 10 Rel, Nd3; 11 Re3!? 

Not much better was 11 Bd3, Bd3; 12 Qb3, Ba6; 13 d5, Be7; 14 
fe: 15 e5, Nd5; 16 Ne4, 0-0 with better chances since 17 Bg5? fail 
_.., Rf3. Also 17 Qa4, Bb7; 18 Bg5 is unappetizing due to 18 ..., B 
19 Neg5, Nf4! threatening ..., Ng2. Now White is OK — except 


OT cocget Wee 
Wins a pawn. White will have some compensation, but it sho 
be simply a matter of consolidating. Of course if 12 Kf2, Ned. 
12 Qa4, N2g4; 13 Re3. 
On 13 Qa6, Ne3; 14 h3, Rc8. 


13 ..., Bb7; 14 h3, Nh6; 15 a3?!, a6; 16 b4, Re8. 7 
I didn’t like 16 ..., b5 because White can later open lines favor! OP¢ 
with a4. alw 
17 Bb2, Rc3, 18 Bc3, Qc8; 19 Bb2, Bc6; 20 Qe2, DS! anc 


Thematic and necessary, as White threatened d5 himself. 1 whe 
move also gains the square {5 for Black’s estranged knight, whi one 
think you’ll agree must be pretty exhausted by now and in need P 
resting spot. 


21 ed 
White must try to open lines, but now my other knight embark | 
an unforgettable journey. . . get 
21 ..., Nd5 
.. such a knight, such a square! Cont. on). } 
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Early in the careers of most players they get the advice ‘‘castle 
quickly, preferably on the king-side, that way your king will be safe 
..” The result is that most players scarcely give a second thought 
to castling. When it can be done, it must be a good move, they reason. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. Castling is a great art. 
Sometimes failure to castle in time can be very dangerous, but even 
g worse is to castle prematurely or on the wrong side of the board. Such 
“ maneuvers can transform an advantage into equality or tilt an equal 
B vocition in favor of the opponent. 

The basic thing to remember is that castling is not usually an ag- 
gressive move. Castling at the wrong time often forfeits the initiative 
3h and allows the opponent to achieve important positional goals. Two 
S,0 sample continuations from this next position may illustrate the 

difference between routine castling and well-timed castling: 


R. Fauber — E. Simanis 





The principle to consider here is ‘‘never undertake major 

onl Operations in the center before castling.’’ That is a fine and, almost 

always, valid principle. Action in the center tends to open things up 
and expose your king to blows. This can easily cost you the initiative, 


{| when it does not get you mated outright. This position, however, is © 


yh, ONe of those rare exceptions. It is bad to move on principle when the 
e(j Principle ig not backed by concrete analysis of the specific position. 
The game continued. . . 
1 0-0!, Ba6?! 
ki ‘It was better to play an immediate 1 ... 
get a mobile two pawn center. 
2 Ba6, Na6; 3 £3, Nd6; 4 Ng3? 
np White repeats his sin of not advancing aggressively 1 in the center 
while the opportunity offers. 4 Qd3 and 5 e4 still give an advantage. 
It is not even clear that the knight wants to be on g3 since it may be 
useful supporting the QP. 

4 ..., f5 and White futzed around without achieving e4 until Black 
was able to mount a mating attack. 

Returning to the diagram, it was much better to play 1 f3, Nd6; 2 
e4! Instead of castling, White seizes the first opportunity of achiev- 
ing his strategic goal — to obtain a big pawn center. This is more pur- 
poseful than castling. It is also tactically sound. For example: 

2 ..., de; 3 fe, Ne4?; 4 Bed, Qh4; 5 Ng3, Re8; Qf3!; Bb7; 7 0-0! 

Now that is timely castling. The move breaks a pin, threatens a 
piece and also 8 Qf7 with subsequent mate. Another variation from 
the diagram is. 

1 £3, Nd6; 2 ed, de; 3 fe, Qh4; 4 Ng3, £5; 5 0-0! 

Now if ..., fe; 6 Rf8, Kf8; 7 Ne4, Ne4; 8 Qf3 with regain of piece 
and crushing threats against Black’s rook on a8 and exposed king. 
Again an example of purposeful castling. 


, {5 so that White does not 
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When to Castle 


13 





Ask the Reason Why? 

The maxim worthy of earnest attention is ‘‘castle if you must or if 
you will but not because you can.’’ When you ‘‘will’’ to castle, there 
has to be a reason, a purpose. It may be that you have nothing better 
to do, but that is still a reason that is often the feature of the position 
which tells you that the time is ripe for pusillanimously tucking your 
king away. 

Consider the Ruy Lopez. After 1 e4, eS; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 BbS, a6; 4 
Ba4. Nf6. Castling is right because it fits into your strategic objec- 
tives. You want to have pressure on the KP, to play a quick d4 so as 
to open the K-file, and you want to be able quickly to put a rook on 
that file once it is completely opened. You cannot do that without 
first castling. 

If you learned to play, as I did, from the rules sheet that comes 
with a $2 plastic chess set, you may already have discovered that in 
the Giuoco Piano after | e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bc4, BcS; 4 d3, d6; 5 
0-0 is not very good. Apparently there is nothing doing, so why not 
castle? 

The reason is that the best positions for the QB’s cannot be deter- 
mined until the opponent telegraphs where his king intends to take 
up lodgings. Before castling either player can meet a QB on KNS by 
advancing both the KRP and KNP without fear of weakening the 
position. 

One famous trap is 5 ..., Nf6; 6 Bg5?, h6; 7 Bh4?, g5; 8 Bg3 hS5; 9 
Ng5, h4; 10 Nf7, hg (all because the KR is still on its own file); 11 
Nd8, Bg4; 12 Qd2, Nd4; 13 Nc3, Nf3; 14 gf, Bf3; 15 hg, Rhl mate. 

Still disadvantageous is 6 Nc3, Bg4; 7 Be3, Nd4; 8 Bd4, Bd4; 9 h3, 
Bh5; 10 g4?! Bc3; 11 bc, Ng4; 12 hg, Bg4 with a nice attack. 
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V. Hort — W Szmit 


This position seems calm enough and was so considered for years 
until Hort showed the way in this game. Since White’s center seems 
safe, why not prepare castling by 1 Be2 so as to be able to undertake 
operations in the center after 2 0-0? 

The reasons are two-fold. First, Black is going to counterattack 
beginning with 1 ..., cS, and may develop considerable pressure 
quicker than is immediately apparent. Second, Black has an 
undeveloped Q-side, so restraining the emergnce of these pieces is 
more productive than just preparing to castle, when everyone 
develops. Hort’s way of playing castling is always available but only 
availed of when it is needed. There are more important things to do 
in this position. 

t Be3!,:c5; 2. Rek, cd: 3.cd; €6. 

The alternative 3 ..., Nc6; 4 d5, Qa5; 5 Qa5, NaS leads to trouble 
after 6 Bd2. 

4 BbS, b6; 5 Bg5 f6; 6 Be3, Bb7; 7 d35:! 
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CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


by R. E. Fauber 


Members of the USCF take a passionate interest in their ratings 
and their rating system. So the names of the classes into which 
players ratings divide is also of passionate interest. For years in- 
fluential people have been dissatisfied with the practice of 
designating all classes below Expert by letters (A, B, C, etc.) at 200 
point intervals. 

Last spring the USCF tried a new set of descriptive titles intended 
to reflect the superiority of any rated tournament player over the vast 
majority of chess-playing Americans. The titles, particularly the in- 
felicitous ‘“Candidate Master’’ and ‘‘Candidate Expert,’’ convulsed 
the chess community in laughter. The best joke making the rounds of 
tournaments involved playing badly enough to earn a ‘‘Candidate 
Novice’’ rating. 

The USCF business meeting reacted to this droll derision by 
repealing the descriptive titles last August. Instead of descriptive 
titles they replaced all the letters with Roman numerals from I-VI. 
This reform has been far from universally embraced. Chess players 
still speak of themselves as D players, A players, or unrecognized 
geniuses — the way they always did. 

An appropriate system of descriptive titles, however, would have 
many advantages. Everybody would surely welcome a system of class 
titles which would tell them where they stood in relation to other 
players in images rather than numbers. A workable nomenclature 
has to make sense to the community of active players and to mirror 
how we normally speak of one another. It should reflect real chess 
values rather than Madison Avenue hyperbole. 

The essence of chess is its intrinsic harmony with nature. Chess is a 
jungle in which each feeds on the other’s rating points. We are 
animals. So class titles ought to mirror our true nature by tracing our 
chess progress up from the bottom of the food chain. 

The bottom players become ‘‘fish,’’ already a common chess term. 
No one would squawk to rise above 1200 rating points and become a 
‘“‘turkey.”’ 

‘“‘Rabbits’’ are not ferocious beasts, but they can easily nibble up 
any unguarded lettuce and carrots. That fairly describes those who 
play above the 1400 level. 

The next class of player loves to munch on lower-rated players but 
is the butt of jokes on the part of those with higher ratings and in- 
flated egos. There is a homey majesty about the ‘*soat.”’ 
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After you get more than 1800 rating points you are really tough, 
“‘bull.’? Anybody who lets attention flag against you iS apt toe 
gored. You invest a lot of time in study and are bullish about yo, 
chances of advancing to the next class, the little ‘*foxes.”’ 

The only time a fox goes into the ground is to burrow into the 
cyclopedia of the Chess Openings to scan its footnotes for erro 
Though one lay a trap a move, the fox evades all snares. 

Master hardly described the cat-like creatures who stalk the tg 
prizes at Swiss System tournaments. They are ‘‘tigers’’ because thy 
are real maneaters. | 

But the tiger’s technique is not so fine, his killer instinct not soty 
ed as the Senior Master’s. He is the ‘‘shark,’’ a perfect eatij 
machine who rips the feeble pretensions of us lesser mortals to shire 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

Grandmasters have that little bit extra of ferocity and streng| 
Playing one of them is like being swallowed alive by “‘JAWS!”( 
course not one of them has ever grossed $150 million at the box 
fice, but no analogy is perfect. 

This descriptive class system will pep up chess journalism ty 
Editors will gratefully write banner headlines like ““TURKEY G0 
BLES UP THANKSGIVING CLASS TOURNAMENT.” 

They will write dramatic leads like, “‘It was a head-on collision; 
goat and bull in the deciding game for the club championship; 
Harvey Wallbanger faced C. D. Bounce. After Wallbanger dropy 
a pawn he was quickly put out to pasture. Several rabbits were also 
the running. . .”’ 

Meantime, the class nomenclature will make the way play 
habitually talk more clear. When we say ‘*T really got a fish k 
round,’’ or remark casually, ‘‘I’m not worried about my next 
ponent; he’s just a rabbit,’’ everyone will know exactly what) 
mean. 

Even for the fish there is some consolation. This rating systema 
has a category for the non-chess player, ‘*house-flies’’ — of no us’ 
anyone. 











CHESS CLUB 


Want to visit a friendly, comfortable 
place to play chess? If you haven’t been to 
the Jazz Shop yet then you’re missing a 
pleasant surprise. We provide the pieces, 
you provide the play. Our sacrifice is the 
price: $1 per day, or $5 per month. Private | 
rooms for individual matches. Regular 
monthly tournaments to begin in February. 

When: Thursdays, 6-11; Sat. & Sun. 3-until. | 

Where: 2340 Telegraph Ave., Oakland. | 


Bus stops going both ways on corner. Convenient parking. 
Fight your way up the club ladder. Refreshments served. 


Bring this ad and the first month's membership is half- 
price and you can buy a T-shirt for $2.50. 


We’llsee you soon... 


Michael Goudeau, Director 


(415) 465-5124 
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l!OBLOWING IT!? 


by The Editors 


When we took over our editorial posts on February 19, the most 


important matter at hand was to demonstrate that we could actually 


deliver copy to a printer and magazines to the post office. Chess 
Voice had not been published since August, 1979, and the letter file 


was jammed with plaintive inquiries of ‘‘where’s my magazine?’’ 


They came from as far away as Oman. 

What we did publish was lacking in many respects. We are par- 
ticularly sorry that Art Marthinsen did not get credit for writing his 
comprehensive report, ‘‘The Russian Gambit.’’ We hope that our 
more perceptive readers concluded that his picture appeared on the 
same page because it was his handiwork. We are equally sorry that 


/ we were unable to give attribution to Stella Monday for her fine 


photograph of styles in chess headgear, which so immensely improved 
the ‘‘Hats on to Chess” page. We believe that Richard Shorman con- 
tributed the chess on the picnic tables photograph which enlivened 


the tournament reports, for which his journalistic work is indispen- 


sable. 
Publishing a magazine such as this is a cooperative venture which 


has to reach out through the whole chess community if it is to suc- 
ceed. We deeply regret that the fine volunteer cooperation which 
made the last magazine attractive did not receive the credit it deserv- 
ed. Apologies also to Chess ’n Stuff from which we reprinted the jol- 
ly green giant cartoon on page 70. Raymond Alexis’ magazine is a 
veritable mine of good cartooning, as subsequent reproductions will 
demonstrate. 

The size and positioning of headlines needs improvement, and 
proper alignment of columns could be improved too. Kindergarten 


_ was our worst grade in school. 


While the last issue lacked games and analysis, this one may be 
tilted a bit too much in favor of games. That is because we have a lot 


of important ones available. 


We are interested in attracting copy in the areas of competition, 
master and amateur games with succinct, instructive notes, humor, 
human interest about chess tournaments and chess players, 
philosophical articles, and instruction for the improving player. We 
would absolutely love to generate our own cartoons instead of bor- 
rowing from others. Art work and photos of players merit equal 
gratitude with the foregoing categories. It is, however, important to 
identify photographer and those photographed. 

We can paste and snip and mail magazines, but if Chess Voice is 
faithfully to mirror the kaleidescope of chess activitiy, it needs the 
support of its readers to generate a variety of copy. With our readers’ 
help we can keep this magazine lively and instructive and a little dif- 
ferent from other chess publications. That was the tradition which 
our predecessor, John Larkins, established and in which we want to 


continue. 


Grandmaster 
JAMES TARJAN 


Simultaneous Exhibitions 
and Lectures 


Private 
Lessons 


2228 Dwight Way, #2 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(415) 845-7269 
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With respect to Larkins and his immense talents we feel that we are 
in the position which confronted Thomas Jefferson when he became 
American Minister to France after the popular and astute Benjamin 
Franklin. The king asked him, ‘‘So, you are to replace Dr. 
Franklin?’’ ‘‘No sire,’’ Jefferson replied. ‘‘No one can replace him. | 
am only his successor.”’ 

For those interested in trivia, Chess Voice now circulates in 38 
states and six foreign countries. The USSR consulate in San Fran- 
cisco reads us. Our total mailing last issue was about 900 copies. 

We are confident we can improve and reach even a larger reader- 
ship. Your criticisms and contributions will help us greatly. 


Whitehead Cont. 


22 Ba2, Bb7 

Forced, since he threatened 23 Rcl. Now the ending after 23 Qc8, 
Bc8; 24 BdS, ed; 25 Rcl, Kd8; 26 Rc6, b5 favors Black. 

23 Qb3, Be7; 24 Rel, Qb8; 25 Ne5! 

An interesting second pawn sacrifice based on a slight lead in 
development. Necessary really, since I was threatening simply ..., 0-0 
and Rc8 consolidating fully. 

25 ..., Nf4. 

Here we go ‘‘a hippety-hopping.’’ Not 25 ..., 0-0; 26 Nd7 nor 25 
..» £5, 26 Nc6. Should White respond to the text 26 Qc4, I can inter- 
polate 26 ..., b5 favorably since 27 Qc7, Qc7; 28 Rc7, Bg2; 29 Nc6, 
Bc6; 30 Rc6, Kd7; 31 Ra6, Rc8; 32 Bb3, Nd3 etc. 

26 Of1, Ng2 

‘*A hippety-hopping we go, we go... 
27 Nc6 
**Get zat bishop!’’ 

27 ..., Bc6; 28 Re6, Ne3; 29 Qf3, Nhf5?! 

I should have given back a pawn with 29 ..., Nd5; 30 Bd5, ed; 31 
Qd5, 0-0 subduing White’s counterplay by exchanging one bishop 
and frustrating the d5 break intended to uncover the other. The text 
is simply too ambitious, but, luckily, I’m still winning. 

30 d5!, 0-0! 

On 30 ..., ed; 31 Bb1, Qb7; 32 Rc3, Bg5; 33 Bf5, Nf5; 34 OFS, 
Bd2, Rc8. 

31 de, f6; 32 Bb1, Rd8!; 33 Bc3, 26. 

A funny and truly deceptive situation. Although it may seem that 
my opponent has adequate (or nearly adequate) compensation for 
the captured soldier, judging from the powerful looking trenches 
he’s maneuvered his legions into, he is really quite lost! His pieces 
can’t move! They’re stuck to the squares!! Try moving one and 
you'll see!!! 

34 Bf5 

What else? I used crazy glue on the rest! 
34 ..., Nf5; 35 Ned, Nh4?? 

Going astray — 35 ..., Nd4 wins quickly after 36 Nf6 (36 Bd4, 
Rd4; 37 Nf6, Bf6; 38 Qf6, Qg3), Bf6; 37 Qf6, RF8!; 38 Qd4 (Bd4, 
Rf6; 39 Bf6, Qg3; 40 QOf3 etc.) Qg3; 39 Khl, Rfl mates. 

36 Qg3! 

Now he wants to trade. His move was a big psychological blow for 
me. 

36 ..., Qg3; 37 Ng3. 

Now White is a bit better, but I could still probably have held with 
37 ..., Rd6!; 38 Rd6, Bd6; 39 Ne4, Be5; 40 Nf6, Bf6; 41 Bf6, Nf5; 42 
Kf2, Ng7: 43 e7, Ne8; 44 Bg5, Kf7; 45 Ke3, Ke6!; 46 Kd4, Nd6; 47 
Bf4, Ne8. 

37 ..., Rd1?!; 38 Kf2, Rel?? 

Blindness! I was moving quickly, worried about the clock, though 


’? 


‘| think I had several minutes left. No good is 38 ..., Bd8; 39 Ne4, 


Kg7; 40 Nf6, Bf6; 41 Rc7 winning. The best chance is still 38 ..., Rd6. 
39 Rc8, Kg7; 40 Bo. 
Whoops!! He reaches the time control and wins easily. 
40 ..., Bf6; 41 Rel, Bd4; 42 Ke2, Kf6; 43 Rc4, BeS. 
Better was 43 .... Resigns. 
44 Nf5, gh; 45 Rh4, h6; 46 Rc4, a5; 47 b5, Bd6é. 
I must love chess to play on here. 
48 Rc6, Bc5; Rc5, be; 50 b6, 1-0. 
Well, | thought it was interesting! 








Goodall cont. 


Also disappointed was Kane, who tied with Harari for third and 
fourth with 4-3. George used to be a Senior Master and is disturbed 
by his tendency over the past few years to make relatively simple 
blunders. If he played more, he would overcome this. Zaki was the 
only player in the tournament who was pleased by his result. 

Fritzinger and Cornelius, scoring 3-4, performed below their ex- 
tremely respectable ratings. Sullivan’s 3-4 score was a good showing, 
considering that he had no time to prepare and was the lowest rated. 
Mar bombed out with 1'% point, perhaps because he hasn’t yet con- 
vinced himself that he is as good as the rest of them. 

The prizes were the same as last year. $100 first, $50 second and 
$30 per point for everyone. The tournament was cosponsored by 
CalChess, the Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club, and Richard Fauber. 
In addition there was an anonymous donation of $40 to first place, 
so Jay took home $290. He also had his name engraved once again 
on the Bagby Memorial plaque that hangs in the Mechanics Institute 
Chess Room. 

The titled players around here, who decline to play every year, 
pooh-pooh the prizes, but I think they’re pretty good. I haven't 
researched it, but I believe this is the strongest state championship in 
the country and has the largest prize fund. The chess community 
owes the sponsoring organizations and individuals its gratitude and 
appreciation for this tournament. Bulletins of the tournament are 
available from California Chess Bulletins; 1009 MacArthur Blvd; 
Oakland, CA 94610 for 75 cents. 


CHESS GOES TO WAR 
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“I hope we find a place to park before the round starts.” 
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SWINGS OF THE CHESS PENDULUM 


Until the advent of Jim Tarjan, Larry Christiansen, and Yas 
Seirawan in the last decade, the only way to become a strong plaj 
in America was to live in New York. Since 1970, though, very resp 
table chess centers have grown up around San Francisco hi 
Washington, D.C., Los Angeles, Boston and Seattle. 

The old attraction of New York, however, is beginning to & 
itself once more. Anatoly Lein says he may move back there fn 
Cleveland because there are few competitive opportunities on! 
shores of Lake Erie, and he cannot promote himself well enough 
secure a living as teacher and exhibitor. 

Jay Whitehead, fired by his norm at Lone Pine, is contemplatity 
move to the Big Apple so as to get better opportunities to earn his! 
title. 

Bill Goichberg would attribute the revived magnetism of N 
York to the international tournaments his Continental Ch 
Association has been holding in the area since 1976. In fact, he de 

Goichberg says, ‘‘Of all existing American GM and IM norms,| 
ly two-thirds (18 of 27) came in CCA tournaments.’’ Calling att 
tion to recent productivity, Goichberg notes that all six 1979 IMti 
winners had at least one CCA norm. These included Califor 
Nick deFirmian and Jack Peters. Andy Soltis has now qualified fo 
GM title on CCA norms only as did Larry Kaufman qualify for! 
IM title. Michael Wilder won his IM title in Lone Pine but ea 
previous norms at CCA tournaments. 

Goichberg, who wants to attract better money to the New \ 
events, suggests that other areas could inaugurate futurity and itl 
national programs of their own. Donners may funnel their moi 
‘through the American Chess Foundation to provide prize fundsé 
may even receive a donation from the ACF’s regular revenue. 

‘‘Even if you can’t raise much money, the availability of a 
free site may be enough for CCA to hold a FIDE-rated tournatl 
or assist you in holding one.’’ Goichberg declares. 

It is particularly grieving to lose a player of the calibel 
Whitehead to the blandishments of Gotham. It is also ironic th 
tled players from California could participate on the Asian GM 
cuit being bankrolled by Cutty Sark. Indonesia and the Philipp! 
are closer to us than Warsaw, Novi Sad, Bled and Portoroz. 

Can you chess devotees offer any help? 
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REGIONAL GAMES 





White: Jay Whitehead (2441). Black: Eleuterio Alasua (2055). 
LeBaron Open, San Jose, March 6, 1980. 
Sicilian Defense 


1 e4 c5 12 @b Ne5 

2 Nf3 dé 13 Qd4! Nec6(c) 

3 d4 cd 14 QF2(d) Ne5?(e) 

4 Nd4 Nfé 15 Be5 de 

5 Ned aé 16 Qg3 Qc7(f) 

6 Be2 e5 17 Qg7 0-0-X(g) 

7 Nb3 Be7 18 Rf6 Bf6é(h) 

8 0-0 Be6é 19 Qfé h5 

9 £4 ef 20 Nb5'\(i) Qb&({j) 
10 Bf4 Nbd7(a) 21 Rad! Rde&(k) 
11 Khi Bb3?(b) 22 Na7 Resigns(!) 


(Notes by USCF senior master Jay Whitehead) 
(a) Better is 10... Nc6. . ) 
(b) Irreparably weakens the light squares. O.K. is 11... 


Nd4 Ngé. 
be La se Oc7 follows 14 Bb5!, but 13 . . . Qb8 looks 


onable. 
md) If 14 Qe3, then White may have problems in case a 


k rook later occupies the square e8. 
ve Loses a pawn, but White was planning 15 Radi and 16 
3, with a bind on Black’s position. : 
“ The last chance was 16. . . 0-0 17 Qe5 Bd6 18 Qf5 Qc7, 
although White still stands distinctly better. 


(g) Not 17... Rg8, due to 18 Nd5, winning. 

(h) And here, 18... Rhg8 loses to 19 Qf7 Rdf8 20 Qe6. 

(i) Quickest. 

(j) If 20. . . ab, then 21 Ra8 Kd7 22 Bb5. On 20... Qc2 
(20... . Qc5 21 bé!) White has 21 Qe5 (threatening 22 Na7 
and 23 Rdl) Rhe8 22 Nd6 Rd6 23 Qe8 Rd8 24 Qe5, etc. 

(k) Avoiding 21 . .. bc?? 22 Qc6mate! 


(1) If 22... .Ke7, then 23 Qd6mate, whereas Fe 4 1s OEE 
runs into 23 Bb5 Kc7 24 Qb6mate. 


* * * 


White: Peter Klimek (2038). Black: Perry Youngworth 
(2417). LeBaron Open, San Jose, March 6, 1980. 
Sicilian Defense 


1 e4 5 13. Rael h4 

2 Ne3 Nc6 14 Nf4 hg 

3 g3 g6 15 hg Qd7 

4 Bg2 Bg7 16 Qd2(b) 0-0-O(c) 

5 de dé 17 ~Kf2 g5 

6 £4 e5 18 Nfd5 Rh2 

7 Nh3 Nge7 19 Rhi Rg2 

8 0-0 h5! 20 Kg2 Bf3 

9 Be3(a) Bg4 21 Kgl(d) Nd5 
10 Qd2 Nd4 22 ed(e) Bh1 
1] fe Be5 23 Bd4 cd 
12 Qf2 £6 24 Resigns 


(Notes by USCF senior master Perry Youngworth) 


(a) If 9 £5, then 9... gf 10 Bg5 f6 11 Bh4. Nd4, with the 
better game for Black. 


(b) Or 16 Nb1 g5 17 c3 gf 18 gf Bh3! 19 fe Bg2 20 Qg2 Rg8, 
and Black is winning (Peters — Youngsworth, U.S. Open, 
1978). 


(c) Unclear is 16 . . . g5? 17 Ned5! 


(d) If 21 Kf2, then 21 . . . Bg3 22 Kg3 Qg4 23 Kf2 (or 23 
Kh2 Rh8mate) Qg2mate. 


(e) On 22 Nd5 follows 22. . . Bhl 23 Bd4 Bd4 24 Khi1 Rh8 
25 Kg2 Qh3 26 Kf£3 Qh5 27 g4 (27 Kg2 Qh2) Qh3 28 Ke2 Qg4 
29 Kf1 Rhimate. 
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White: Nancy Crawford (1523). Black: Eugene Lien 
(1745). People’s Tmt., U.C. Berkeley, Feb. 18, 1980. Danish 
Gambit. 1 e4 e5 2 d4 ed 3 c3 de 4 Bc4 cb 5 Bd2 Bd4 6 Nc3 
Qe7 7 Qf3 Nf6 8 0-0-0 Ba3 9 Nh3 0-0 10 Nd5 Bd2 11 Kb2 
Qe5 12 Kd3 Nd5 13 Rd5 Qe7 14 Ngs c6 15 Red Qf6 16 Rf5 
Qg6 17 Rfé Rf7 18 Bi7 Qf7 19 Gf7 Resigns. 


No time tor castling. Hort is busy as a bee taking pieces in the 
center. If 7 ..., ed; 8 ed, Bd5; 9 Rdl wins. 

7 ..., a6; 8 Bc6, bS5S; 9 Qb3, Nc6; 10 dc, Bc8; 11 0-0! 

The perfect time to castle. White has achieved important advan- 
tages: neither Black’s QR or QB can move. White has an important 
passed P on c6, and he can now productively use the KR on the 
Q-file. So castling has purpose now, whereas before it would just 
allow Black to untangle itself. 

11 ..., Qc7; 12 Rfdl, Re8; 13 Rd2, Rb8; 14 Qdl1!, e5; 15 Rd7, Qa5; 
16 c7, Rb7; 17 Qd5, Kh8; 18 Rd8, Resigns. 

A pretty conclusion to a game where the correct timing of castling 
was crucial to victory. 


From Specific to General 

There are some general rules which may help you to decide how 
and when it is important to castle or not to castle. 

|. When the center files are coming open quickly, it is usually very 
constructive to castle quickly. 

2. Before you get into involved attacks and counterattacks in the 
center it is almost always advisable to castle first and start operations 
second. 

The exceptions occur when your analysis shows you grasping the 
initiative by postponing castling and then still being able to castle 
either with threat or providing a timely defense. 

3. When the center is closed, speed in castling is secondary to 
achieving goals in broader plans and to seizing the initiative. Often 


~ when players are attacking on opposite wings with the center closed, 


it Is a positive advantage to postpone castling altogether and so blunt 
the force of the opponent’s attack. Other times, however, particu- 
larly when there is still some tension in the center, castling provides 
the king as a needed and strong defender of the threatened sector. 

The main thing is not to castle on general principles. General prin- 
ciples. General principles only suggest candidate moves; they do not 
determine what is best in the position. Castling is a move like any 
other move. Like a queen sacrifice, it is based on specific analysis of 
specific positions. The main thing in the opening is not to bring 
pieces off of the back rank but to inaugurate a plan by which pieces 
find usefulness. Castling is another way to make pieces useful. It 
should fit into your plan and not interrupt it. Strategic goals and 
seeking the initiative are more important aspects of any well- 
conceived scheme of development. 





‘Should I castle now?’’ 
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LERA TOURNAMENT RESULTS 


Jim Hurt directed the 15th annual LERA Peninsula Class Chess 
Tournament at the Lockheed facility in Sunnyvale, Mar. 22-23. The 
four-round, USCF-rated Swiss system event attracted 140 players 
competing for $2,645 in prizes. 

Complete results: 

Open Division 

Ist-4th, Renard Anderson (2113), Sunnyvale, John Donaldson 
(2423), Bothell, Washington, Mike McCusker (1933), Los Gatos, 
and Gabriel Sanchez (2192), Santa Clara, 34%2-'%, $220 each. 

Category I (Class A) 

Ist-2nd, Juan Fong (1973), Los Angeles, and Pedro Marcal (1912), 
Palo Alto, 3'24-'%2, $180 each; 3rd-6th, Nick Hill (1796), Concord, 
Craig Jones (1962), Irvine, James Langemak (1802), Cupertino, and 
Steve Levine (1868), Santa Clara, 3-1, $30 each. 

Category II (Class B) 

Ist-2nd, George Nichols (1787), Oakland, and Neil Regan (1790), 
Fremont, 3'4-'2, $170 each; 3rd-5th, David Burgess (1648), Santa 
Clara, Jim David (1680), San Luis Obispo, and Alejandro Duval 
(1650), San Jose, 3-1, $40 each. 

Category III (Class C) 

Ist, Blake Fuessenich (1530), Monterey, 4-0, $160; 2nd-3rd, 
Robert Barker (1523), Santa Clara, and Daniel Miller (1592), San 
Jose, 3'%2-'2, $65 each; 4th-6th, Herman Barchett (1436), Orland, 
Kevin Brinkley (1468), Cupertino, and Roderick McCalley (1581), 
Palo Alto, 3-1, $10 each. 

Category IV (Class D) 

Ist-2nd, John Bidwell (1336), Ben Lomond, and Michael Brent 
(1399), Stockton, 312-2, $105 each; 3rd-4th, Fred Bowen (1301), 
Cupertino, and Ralph Leseberg (1181), Los Molinos, 3-1, $25 each. 

Category V (Class E) 

Ist, Douglas Robbins (1118), Carmichael, 32-2, $45; 2nd, Jim- 

my Woo (1142), San Francisco, 3-1, $25. 
Category VI (Unrated Section) 

Ist, Romulo Fuentes, South San Francisco, 4-0, $70; 2nd-5th, 
Dante Banez, Stockton, Roy Jackson, Mt. View, Kathy Faulkner, 
Los Molinos, and James Wu, San Mateo, 3-1, $20 each. 


CALCHESS SCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIPS 
VARSITY RATED (23 players, 9 schools) 


Team: (maximum score is 24 points) 

| Palo Alto High (Palo Alto) 18 pts., trophy and money; Jose 
Marcal 6, Chris Hull 5, Mark Shulman 4, Charles Rand 3. 

2 Homestead High (Cupertino) 15pts., trophy; Charles Garner 5, 
Scott E. Taylor 32, Ricky Bleszyski 32, Duane S. Boning 3. 

3 Hillsdale High (San Mateo) 13 pts., trophy; James T. Y. Wu 4, 
Dan Coleman 3%, Dean Mau 3, Mike Leong 2%. 

4 Gunn High (Palo Alto) 8'4 pts., trophy; James Jorasch 3, Dave 
Gampell 3, Lucy Collier 2’, (no 4th bd.). 

5 John Woolman School (Nevada City) 7 pts., trophy; James W. 
Lee 2, Derek Houle 2, David Heizer 2, Scott Clark 1. 


JUNIOR RATED (10 players, 7 schools) 


Team: (maximum score is 24 points) 
1 Stuart Hall (San Francisco) 7 points, trophy and money Matthew 
Ng 3, William Tseng 2, Lincoln Mitchell 1, Peter Lowry 1 


The following schools received trophies for their one-player team. 
2= Jordan Middle (Palo Alto), 5’, Pedro Marcal, Jr. 

2= Kennedy Jr. H. (Cupertino), 5’, Kevin Binkley 

4= Davidson Middle (San Rafael), 3'’2, Edward T. Jones, Jr. 
4= J. George Middle (San Jose), 32, Eric Burr 


VARSITY NON-RATED SECTION (75 players, 19 schools) 


Team: (maximum score is 16 points) 

1 Milpitas High (Milpitas), 12’2, trophy; Emil Lowder 4 4 
Brobst 32, Michael Lane 3, Todd Walker 2 | 
1= Homestead High, (Cupertino) 12, trophy; Athar Siddigee; 
Ri-Pen Chou 3, Sherwin Cheng 3, Michael Doering 2'% 
2= Overfelt High (San Jose), 12, trophy; Gustavo Alfaro 4 | 
Pantoja 3, David Cribbs 3, David Ortiz 2 ; 
4 Redwood High (Larkspur), 10, trophy; Scott Greenbert 3.) 
Bazargani 3, Cam Baker 3 

5 Menlo School (Menlo Park), 9'2, trophy; Bernardo Issel}, 
Dahlgren 2'2, Alan Berezin 2, Hatef Moghimi 2 | 


JUNIOR NON-RATED SECTION (78 players, 20 schools) 
Team: (maximum score is 16 points) 

1 Jordan Middle, (Palo Alto), 14, trophy; David Van Stone 4 (27 
Hamilton 4, David Huddleston 3, Jas Singh 3 (others with 3 pis:) ( 
Burnett, Stephen Mason) 

2 Horner Junior High (Fremont) 11, trophy Reed Kimbro 3, 
Smith 3. Brian Rogers 3, Stephen Dahlin 2 fi 
3 Sanborn Elementary (Salinas) 102, trophy; Hugo Rodrigug ® 
Joel Alvear 3, Manuel Echon 2'2, Andre Lucero 2 

4 Portola Junior High (El Cerrito) 10, trophy; Jeffrey Hsu 3, 
Adachi 3, Scott Hannon 2, Marc Villa 2 (also at 2: Mike Aller) 

5 Wells Intermediate (Dublin), 92, trophy; Shane Poulsen 3,7 
Dobbins 22, Steve Tibbets 2, Dewaine Jackson 2 (also at 2: Goy 
Lang, Jeff Hammond) 


SACRAMENTO CHESS CLUB OPEN 17-1! 


The Sacramento Chess Club had one of their largest draws he 
vear as they attracted 89 players from all over the state to COM) | 
one of the largest area tournaments of the decade. 

Securely in first place were Sacramento’s James MacFarlaniJUN 
Jay Whitehead of San Francisco. In third to fifth places were M4]: 
Buckley, Arthur White, and Romulo Fuentes with 312-72 sccorQ-2: 

First and second category prizes also went to people who sw 
314: Zoran Lazetich and Doug Anderson tied in first category d 
Dave Ross of Oregon was clear second category winner. 3-6 

Tops in third category was William Samuels, while Benjil9-2( 
Miramontes of Modesto garnered best fourth category honon26-2 


posting a 3-1 score. 6-27 

In fifth and sixth category Dante Banez and Jimmy Wu AUC 
honors with 3-1. | 

3-15 

16-17 

23-2 


30-| 
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Ramona Wilson 


1100 Howe Ave., #436 
Sacramento, CA 95825 


“USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE | 


ZIP CODES 938—6] 





sD (29 
M8:] i 


GANLAEWN DANK 


Keys to Symbols 
= Dates in parentheses dre tentative. 


= The column of capital letters at the right refers to 
the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- 
addresses, not tournament sites.) 


ag + See advertisement on the indicated page. 


y/ 


Ja 
i = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. 
Ss CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 


CalChess membership is required. 


3,1 
Gori 
MAY 
17-18 UC Berkeley - MAYDAY TOURNAMENT (B) 
17-18 Burlingame - Ist Annual Burlingame CC Ama.Tour. (V) 
"24-26 “Sunnyvale - LERA MEMORIAL DAY TOURNEY (H) 
30-1 Sacramento — Sacramento Championship (T) 
ind JUNE 
tM 4-15 UC Berkeley - JUNE AMATEUR TOURNAMENT (B) 
‘CO 1-22 San Francisco - Stamer Memorial (M) 
» SCI 
oy JULY 
3-6 San Francisco - GOLDEN GATE OPEN (G) 
jul 9-20 Saratoga - Paul Masson Amer. Class Champ. (N) 
non26-27) Sacramento - Patzers’ Paradise (C/Below) (W) 
6-27 Santa Clara - 15th Annual Santa Clara Open (S) 
“AUGUST 
3-15 Atlanta - U.S. Open & USCF Meetings 
16-17 San Anselmo-Marin County Open (O) 
23-24) San Jose - 12 San Jose CC Open (S) 
0-1 UC Berkeley - LABOR DAY CHAMP (B) 








; National Chess Day 
» NOVEMBER 


San Francisco - Capps Memorial (M) 
Sunnyvale - LERA THANKSGIVING TOUR. (H) 
UC Berkeley - FALL QUARTER SWISS (B) 


TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 


A. Tom Boyd, 3900 Harrison Av., Oakland, CA 94511. (415) 
653-2551 

B. Alan Benson (UC Campus Chess Club) 2420 Atherton St., #1, 
Berkeley, CA 94704. (914) 843-0661. 

C. Max Burkett, (California Chess Bulletins) 1009 MacArthur Blvd., 
Oakland, CA 94610. (415) 832-8247. 

D. Rob McCarter (Santa Rosa Chess Club) 2864 Bardy Road, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95404. 

E. Dick Rowe (Chico Chess Club) 2520 Alamo Av., Apt. B, Chico, 
CA 95926. 

F. Clement Falbo (Santa Rosa Chess Club) 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 
Santa Rosa, CA 95494, 

G. Mike Goodall, 2420 Atherton St. #6, Berkeley, CA 94704. (415) 
548-9082. 

H. Jim Hurt (LERA Chess Club) P. O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale, CA 
94088. 

I. Jeffrey Dubjack, P. O. Box 27003, San Francisco, CA 94127. 
(707) 545-1627. 

J. Fred Muollo (San Jose Chess Club) 5725 Calmor Av. #3, San Jose, 
CA 95123. 

K. George Koltanowski, 1200 Gough St., Apt. D3, San Francisco, 
CA 94109. 

L. John Larkins (Berkeley Chess Club) 5804 Ocean View Dr., 
Oakland, CA 94618. (415) 653-6529. 

M. Max Wilkerson (Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club) 57 Post Street 
#407, San Francisco, CA 94104. (415) 421-2258. 

N. Bryce Perry (Palo Alto Chess Club), 825 Richardson Ct., Palo 
Alto, CA 94303. 

O. Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley Chess Club) #3 Locksly Lane, San 
Rafael, CA 94901. 

P. Hans Poschmann (Fremont Chess Club) 4621 Seneca Park AV., 
Fremont, CA 94538. (415) 656-8505. 

Q. Ken Kieselhorst (Morro Bay Chess Club) Box 1372, Atascadero, 
CA 93422. (805) 466-0580. 

R. Bruce Rough (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Activities, 3835 
Freeport Blvd., Sacramento, CA 95822. 

S. Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State) 663 Bucher 
Av., Santa Clara, CA 95051. (408) 241-1447. 

T. Robert T. Gordon, 5852 N St., Sacramento, CA 95819, (916) 
457-2261. 

U. John Sumares (Santa Clara Chess Club) 741 Pomeroy Av., Santa 
Clara, CA 95051. (408) 296-5392. 

V. Albert Hansen, (415) 342-1137. 

W. Ramona Sue Wilson Sacramento Chess Club) 1100 Howe Av., 
#476, Sacramento, CA 95825. (916) 922-8278. 

Y. Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center) P. O. Box 1308, 
Monterey, CA 93940. (408) 372-9790. 
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automatically forwarded — even when you notify the 
post office. You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California u.C CA {M\pus 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and 


South Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play CHESS CUB 


in the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 


sin Meets Thursday evening (7-10 p.m.) 
Student Union, 4th Floor, U. C. Berkeley Campus. 















West Bay ee ar ee a ee ee oe ee 
Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Carl Barton z 
TD,(415) 731-9171. The SUPERB/University of California, Berkeley Campus Chessy, 
Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-11 Club will host the May Day tournament May 17-18 on the 4th floom™,, 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to midnight; Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. 57 of the Student Union. Entry fee is $20 for the public and $18 fom: 
é students and faculty. = " 

Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. , On June 14-15 the club will sponsor the June Amateur in Six see 
San Francisco City College CC — Wednesdays, 1-4 p.m., Student tions from Category I to VI. Entry fee is $25 for the public and Sa 


Union, City College of San Francisco. Ulf Wostner, faculty advisor, for students and faculty. 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burlingame-San Mateo CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m. Burlingame 
Recreation Center. Will Godwin TD, 413 Cornish Way, Belmont, 
CA 94002. 


For further information write or call: 
Director Alan Benson 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community s » 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park c/o SUPERB/ U.S. Berkeley CG , 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833. Sie PaaS sie - 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m. Lockheed Employees U.S. prices 243-0661 
Recreation Association Auditorium, Java and Mathilda Sts., Jim (415) 642- ea 
Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088. 

South Bay 

San Jose CC — Fridays, 6 p.m. to midnight, Condie College 
(Rm.109), 4340 Stevens Creek Road. Fred Muollo TD, (408) SUES Sponsored by E19 
226-2097. 

San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC — Fridays, 4-6:30 p.m., Games 
Area, Student Union, 9th St. and San Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

Santa Clara CC — Wednesdays, 7 p.m. to | a.m., Buchser HS 
Library, 3000 Benton Street. John Sumares TD, (408) 296-5392. 

Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav- 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 


BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


MEETS FRIDAYS 7-12PM. BERKELEY CENTRAL YMCA 
200! ALLSTON WAY. BERKELEY. CA 94704 


Sacramento Valley 

Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m., Room A-208, Chico Sr. HS, 
901 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., Clunie Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodland CC — Fridays (except 2nd Friday) 7 to 11 p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 
















INEXPENSIVE CHESS CLOCKS. 

Direct from West Germany, at $30 each, 

your choice of BHB Plastic (USCF $32), 

BHB Special (USCF $33), and BHB Blitz 
(not avail. fr. USCF). 

Allan Glasscoe. Director (415) 654-8108 
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CHESS VOICE 


4125 Zephyr Way Telephone: 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 (916) 484-6354 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1 per issue 
from the editor. 

The opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined 
contributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official view 
of the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically 
identified as such. 

Scoresheets and annotated games submitted for publication 
should be mailed to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hayward 
Daily Review; P.O. Box 3127; Hayward, CA 94540. All other 
material should be sent to the editor at the above address. 

Chess Voice is a member of the Committee of Small Magazine 
Editors and Publishers and of the Association of U.S. Chess Jour- 
nalists. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: If you move, the post office does not 
notify us, nor does it automatically forward your magazines. To be 
able to make accurate change of addresses we must have full infor- 
mation. Send your old address, your new address, and your expira- 
tion date to Bryce Perry: P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 
94306. 

Copyright 1980 by R.E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that any 
portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess periodical 
of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to the author 
(artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


One-year subscription = $6. This includes a Tournament 
Membership in CalChess, the USCF state chapter for Northern 
California. (CalChess Tournament Membership is required to par- 
ticipate in most of the major tournaments in this region.) 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a reduced rate of $4/year. (In- 
cludes full CalChess Tournament Membership.) 


Out-of-State residents (and Southern Californians) can subscribe for 
$5/year. (Includes Associate Membership in CalChess, not good for 
weekend tourneys.) This option is also available to Northern Califor- 
nians who do not play in weekend tournaments. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Indicate which issue you want your 
subscription to start with: Feb/Mar, Apr/May, Jun/July, Aug/Sept, 
Oct/Nov, or Dec/Jan. 


RENEWALS: Please indicate when your old subscription runs out. 


(The month and year are in the upper right-hand corner of your mail- 
ing label.) 


SEND CHECKS TO: CalChess, P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 
94306. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE: Name, address and zip code, type of 
subscription (Regular = $6; Junior = $4; Out-of-state = $5), birth- 
date (if junior), which issue to start with, and — optional — 
telephone number and occupation. 


STAFF 


Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Winston 
Games: Richard Shorman 
Photos: Richard Shorman, Bryce Perry, 
Stella Monday 
Contributors: Peter Biyiasas, Max Burkett, 


Dennis Fritzinger, Mike 
Goodall, Jerry Hanken, John 
Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Walter 
Browne 
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CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 











CHESS ASSOCIATION 
Chairman: Mike Goodall 
Vice-Chairman: R.E. Fauber 
Treasurer: Bryce Perry 
Chess Voice: R.E. Fauber 
Memberships: Frank Hamaker b F 
Tournaments: Alan Benson Bol 
Clearinghouse: Ramona Wilson I 
Club Matches: Hans Poschmann che 
Youth: John Marx I 
Postal Chess Director: Tyler K.Kelly I 
Publicity Director: Fred Muollo I 
Immediate Past Chairman: Fred Muollo 
rip 
CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern Californ; Re 
! 
How to Become a CalChess Affiliate: , 


Any northern California chess club can become an affiliate} 50 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and enti 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual champiox ‘w 

of 

ADVERTISING RATES Fa 

Pre-printed flyers cost $25 per issue. Can be up to 10” by 15") th 

(Consider the advantages: you get the use of our address lisi,; 97 
the advertising, and we pay the postage. Every chess club in nw 

California and the great majority of active tournament player th 


Full page ad - $40 per issue. Copy should be 72x10", prepa w, 
photocopying. po 

Half page ad — $20 per issue. Copy should be 7%” wide! gy, 
high or 3%” wide by 10” high. in 


Quarter page ad — $10 per issue. Copy should be 3%" wi 
high. 
Eighth page ad — $5 an issue. Copy should be 3%” wide by 
high. 

Classifieds — Se per word. 

Reduced rates — 20 percent off for any advertiser who w 
same amount of space in six consecutive issues 


COVER 


The cover is one of those happenstance moments which, wheni 3 
tured, make photography an art. It is the work of Stella Monti 


Hw Pe 


DEADLINES y 


For Copy August 3. tl 
For Flyers August 10. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Letters may be edited to conserve space and 


avoid repetition. 


Correspondence with the editor 


is assumed to be available for publication unless 


stated otherwise. 


Bishops and Bottles 


At the Mirassou-LeBaron Chess Classic the last round game 
between Florin Gheorghiu and Jay Whitehead was a drawn opposite 
colored bishops ending not a rook and pawn ending. 

By the way, Mirassou wines are lousy, I say you added that as a 
cheap promo. 

P.S. Please Print. 

David Korb 

Palo Alto 


Mr. Korb is evidently a chess thunderbird who wants to make a 
ripple in the wine world. Had he suggested that the Mirassou Petite 
Rose, 1979 has a blush too much color and could have used from .1 to 
15 more acid, I would have felt compelled to agree. But the 1978 
White Burgundy is a beautiful rendition of Pinot Blanc and at $3 a 
bottle possibly the greatest wine value on the market today. 

During three years as wine columnist for the Sacramento Bee and 
two years editing The Arbor for the Universal Order of the Knights 
of the vine, I had the pleasure of sampling many satisfying Mirassou 
wines. A 1972 Mirassou Brut Champagne at five years of age 
particularly lingers in memory as one of the greatest champagnes in 
the world, fully the equal of the similarly styled Louis Roderer Cristal 
and Veuve Cliquot Brut. 

Mr. Korb may prefer Chateau St. Jean Sparkling Chardonnay, but 
the differences are only in style not in quality. Incidentally, the 1975 
champagne should develop in a way similar to 1972 according to one 
Chardonnay vineyardist who follows the development of his wines. 
Wine tastes are more individual than opening repertoires, but in wine 
popping our corks is more the rule than blowing our corks. I 
stand by my opinion that Mirassou is as excellent in wine making as 
in chess sponsorship. -Editor. 


Cal Chess Board 
Sets Membership Drive 
Votes New Policies 


The Cal Chess Board held its monthly meeting on Tuesday, June 
3, in Alan Benson’s penthouse in Berkeley. 

The Board approved Chairman Goodall’s proposal to launch a 
membership drive by mailing a promotional pamphlet to all USCF 
members in northern California. The Chess Voice editor will be 
responsible for layout. Treasurer Perry suggested that Cal Chess 
members be urged to solicit other memberships among their friends. 

The Board mandated that the Chairman should actively investigate 
Cal Chess members interest and qualifications to become USCF 
Delegates and Voting Members prior to the October meeting where 
they are selected. 

The Board ordered the Chess Voice editor to include a notice in 
each magazine which details when the next magazine after that will 
be mailed. It also urged organizers who hold tournaments within two 
weeks of the projected mailing date to send CalChess memberships 
and renewals directly to the magazine (made out to Chess Voice) so 
att the new members will be in the swim of things as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The editor has been ordered to send reminder postcards to direc- 
tors who are holding tournaments in that span and who require Cal 
Chess memberships to play. 
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Some bouquets 


Congratulations on the March-May issue of Chess Voice. A job 
well done! Best wishes for your continued success. 

George Koltanowski 

San Francisco 


Just a short note to wish you the best of luck in your new-found 
responsibility as editor of Chess Voice. In my view, Chess Life not 
withstanding, Chess Voice is the best publication in this country. I’m 
sure you will be equal to the task. Good luck. 

Ray Alexis 

Longmont, CO 


J ust a note to compliment you on the prodigious one-man job of 
very high quality on Chess Voice for March-May, and to ask you 
what, in that ding dong deFirmian-Youngworth brilliancy, was 
wrong with 33 Nc6+ leading to mate on the next move. Was this 
missed by all the grandmaster kibitzers? 

Fred Cramer 

Mequon, WI 


Right 


Where were you when they needed you, Fred? -ed. 

We would like to thank readers from all over the country who have 
offered us encouragement. The pleasure of others in the result of our 
labors makes the work load lighter. We demur on the mirror mirror 
on the wall, which is the fairest mag of all. There is enough good 


chess reading in the U.S. to suit the tastes of all the players and 
organizers. 


....The pictures were particularly good — primarily the few that 
provided relief from the endless repetition of shaggy, ill-favored 
morose chess players — my favorite was, of course, B. Quinteros. 

I imagine your bio-sketch (Biyiasas) will be a continuing series. It 
might be good to include an occasional non-master chess luminary — 
or even a chess drudge who has devoted x years of an otherwise 
eventful life to the cause of chess usw. 

Enclosed is a check for a subscription for me. Good luck to you 
both on your continuing success. 

Frank Garosi 
Davis 


KKKKKKKKKK WKH 


A related item concerned the problem that CalChess occasionally 
receives a list of members who have joined at a particular tourna- 
ment, accompanied by a check which bounces at the bank. This 
poses a two-edged problem. Not to honor such memberships 
amounts to depriving players who have joined in good faith of their 
due benefits. To honor such memberships deprives CalChess of 
needed cash. 

The Board unanimously resolved: ‘‘It will be the policy of 
CalChess that, when an organizer has bounced a check to CalChess 
and failed to make good within one month after notification of such 
deficiency, CalChess will refuse to honor further memberships taken 
by that organizer. This information will be published in the 
magazine. 

‘‘Members who have been victimized by such organizers will still 
have their memberships validated if taken before publication of such 
notice.”’ 








Northern Californians Star 


In Chess Set Biggie 


The Chess Set Educational Trust’s Memorial Day Classic drew 488 
players to Los Angeles for a six round donnybrook to determine who 
would collect the fat $30,000 prize fund. In the Open Section Jack 
Peters, the south state’s Bayard, broke many opponent’s lances but 
had to share first place honors with Walter Browne of Berkeley, 
Larry Christiansen of Modesto, and Peter Biyiasas of San Francisco. 
These four split $7,000 in prize money. Details on the other three sec- 
tions were not available at press time. 

Walter Browne kindly forwarded some of his better efforts in his 
grab for the gold. Two particularly stand out both because of the 
theoretical importance of their openings and because there is a story 
behind them. 

At the American Open last November, when the pairings chart 
listed Browne against Perry Youngworth, a spectator was heard to 
remark, ‘‘Browne against Perry Youngworth, should be pretty good 
— the old guard against the new.’’Seasoned players find this assess- 
ment a little jolting. We still remember when Browne faced Jim Tar- 
jan in a match for California supremacy back in 1966; then neither 
was old enough to drive. Later there was San Juan, 1969 when this 
kid Browne finished second only to world champion Spassky and 
earned a GM title. Browne will always be young for us, just as an 
earlier generation still remembers Bobby Fischer playing in Levis and 
a few patriarchs still remember 70 year-old Sammy Reshevsky as the 
wunderkind. 

Anyway Browne lost to Youngworth and then at Lone Pine made 
some errors which permitted teenagers Joel Benjamin and Michael 
Wilder to sneak a full point from him. 

It was time to bear down and remind the youthful upstarts who 
has been America’s most successful player over the past decade. This 
he achieved resoundingly in games featuring a Capablanca specialty, 
the queenless middle game. 

One against Doug Root, the independent minded southern 
Californian, is a textbook example how to meet “‘irregular’’ open- 
ings. The crux of the game is the tactical exploitation of better 
development and space advantage at move 12, but there is a glitter of 
little combinations throughout which keep the Black forces tied to 
awkward posts. 

Queen’s Gambit (D00/a, D06) 

W. Browne — D. Root: 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, Bf5; 3 cd, Bbl; 4 Qa4, Qd7; 
5 Qd7, Nd7; 6 Rbl, Ngf6; 7 Nf3, a6. 

Euwe-Taylor; Weston, 1926 continued 7 ..., Nb6; 8 e3, Nbd5; 9 
Be2 with Euwe maneuvering his knight to eS and his KB to f3 with 
the advantage of two bishops and more active pieces. Interesting 
would be 8 e4, Ne4; 9 Bb5, Kd8; 10 NeS — apparently what Root 
sought to avoid with 7 ..., a6. More complicated is 9 ..., Nd7; 10 
Ne5, Nf6; 11 Bg5, a6; 12 Ba4, b5; 13 Bb3 with the threat of d6 — dc. 

8 g3!, Nd5; 9 Bg2, e6; 10 0-0, Rc8; 11 e4, N5b6; 12 d5! 
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The point is 12 ..., ed; 13 ed, Nd5; 14 Rel, Be7; 15 Nd4, N2f6; 16 
Nf5 threatening simply 17 Ne7, Ne7; 18 Bb7 with an ensuing demoli- 
tion derby. On 16 ..., c6; 17 Nd6. The positional point is that the KP 
and QBP become targets which allow Browne to combine better 
board control with more active pieces. 


12 ..., e5; 13 b3, Bd6; 14 Bb2, 0-0; 15 Racl, Rfe8; Rfdl, Reg 
Nel!, Nb8: 18 Nd3, c6; 19 Nc5, Bc5. M 

Forced since 19 ..., Re7; 20 dc, de (or Nc6; 21 Nb7 etc.); 21, im 
Na6; 22 Rc6 wins. | 7 

20 Re5, cd; 21 ed, Ne6; 22 Recl!, fo 

This is decisive: 22 ..., Nb4; 23 d6, Na2; 24 Rc7, Rd7; 25 Bhi; 14 
example. Hilarious is 24 ..., h6; 25 d7, Kh7; 26 Bed!, 6: 27 qy fir 


Rdl; 28 Kg2, Ne8; 29 RET, Kegs: 30 Bg6, Rel; 31 Re7, Nf6; 323 


22 ..., Nd4; 23 Bd4, ed; 24 Rd4, Rd7; 25 Rb4, Nd5; 26 Rdd,\ °F 
27 Rd7, Ne2; 28 Kfl, Nel; 29 Bb7, Na2; 30 Ba6. 

The position could be honestly resigned right here, but Bry de 
won after another 15 moves. or 


The next round Browne played a lecture on the advantages; '€ 
compact pawn formation in rook endings against San Franciy 
grandmaster in the making, Jay Whitehead 

Sicilian Defense (E80c, B52) 

J. Whitehead — W. Browne: | e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 BbS5, Bi 
Bd7, Qd7; 5 c4, Nf6; 6 Nc3, Nc6; 7 d4, cd; 8 Nd4, Qg4. 

A new move in this hotly debated position. It would seem tog 
a comfortable equality with some play along the QB file. White’ 
pearance of controlling more space is wholly illusory in} 
simplified position. 

9 0-0, Qdl; 10 Rdl, Nd4; 11 Rd4, Rc8; 12 b3, 26; 13 Bb2, Bg) 
Rd2, Nd7; 15 Kfl, “2 16 i a ~ “ 5! ! 


t 


ss 





A thematic move in aie ie —a = beautifully tim 
White must take, after which Black has a compact central maj 
which can be very strong in rook endings. The try 18 Rel, Ri 
Kdl, Bh6; 20 Rde2, Nd3; 21 Rhl, bS is crushing. 

Apparently White’s king centralization was not adequ 
motivated. 

18 ef, gf; 19 Nd5, Bb2; 20 Rb2, e6; 21 Nf4, Ke7; 22 Rdl, b5; 2) 
ab; 24 Nd3, Rhg8; 25 g3, h5; 26 Nc5, Re5; 27 a4. 


What else is White to do in this position? The themes 0! 
ending are identical to those of the typical Benko Gambit ending 
rook endings the outside passed pawn is not such a great 
because the rooks are so mobile. The only time it becomes a facil 
when threats force the player facing it to take it and transposeif e 
king and pawn ending. Here even that would not suffice becaus e 
passed QP cannot be captured. 

27 ..., Ra8; 28 Rd4, ab; 29 ba, e5; 30 Rh4, Ke6; 31 Ra?, Ri 

If ever White wants to eat a pawn sandwich, now was the tim 
probably avails nothing because after 32 Rh5, Ra4; 33 Ra4, Ra 
h4 loses to f4. Failing that Black can make two connected pi shé 
pawns which are two or more tempi ahead of White’s conht 
pawns. That is usually a decisive advantage. Consequently, 30} 

a questionable move, and White should have kept that rook 0! h 
for defense. Whitehead’s king march is a parade to oblivion td 

32 Kd3?!, d5; 33 Ke3, d4; 34 Kb4, R5a7; 35 a5, Kd5! 

The logical capper. 

36 Ra4, Rb8; 37 Ka3, d3; 38 Rhb4, Rb4; 39 Kb4, d2; 40 Ral! 
0-1. 
A theoretically important game in the opening and theoretical th 
structive in the ending. 
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Tournament Conflicts 


by Jerry Hanken 


The USCF Policy Board meeting on May 10-11 in Boston, 

i Massachusetts proved to be a rather contentious affair. The matter 
_ jnvolving tournament conflicts really came to a head in this meeting. 
“un In the past the Policy Board has made some rather ineffective ef- 
forts to deal with the problem of deliberately conflicting tour- 

3h), naments. We have referred the matter to the clearinghouse, to the 
a first regional vice presidents, and so on. This, of course, means 
; hing to organizers who deliberately schedule tournaments in 


32h not 
order to attack other organizers. 


a Prior to this meeting the tournament standards sub-committee had 
B debated the problem, including suggestions of possibly giving a state 
"] organization one clear weekend and other suggestions involving at- 

_ tempting to give some protection to the “legitimate” tournament on 

1 ' any particular date. None of these seem very practical or even deter- 

_ 

mae occurred in the spring which brought the matter to a 
head. Jose Cuchi, the proprietor of Heraldica Imports in New York 
City scheduled a ‘‘$16,000 prize fund”’ tournament to run in direct 
conflict with the World Open. Most people are familiar with the 
long-standing battle between the Continental Chess Association and 
Heraldica. Who is right and who is wrong in this battle can be argued 
at length. (I think that most people are aware of the fact that I sup- 
port the Continental Chess Association, the main reason being that 
Heraldica canceled a big money tournament last year at the last 
minute and did not compensate people who traveled long distances 
to play in that tournament. After first admitting the principle that 
such payment should be made, Cuchi came up with the rather 
strange argument that, when playing in a tournament out of town, 
even if advertised in the organ of the USCF, one should ‘‘phone 


ahead.’’) Indeed, scheduling a deliberate conflict with a tournament 
which the Federation has designated as an American Classic tourna- 
ment with special status seemed to be going a bit too far. 

At least three members of the Policy Board, Redman, Lieberman, 
and Cottell, wrote letters to Mr. Cuchi actually imploring him not to 
hold such a tournament in conflict with the World Open. (I also 
would have written a letter, but I understood the futility of this exer- 
cise). Of course these letters were ignored and the tournament was 
advertised in Chess Life. The advertising was worded in such a way 
that many people actually might believe that there was a ‘‘$16,000 
prize fund.’’ In fact, this tournament, as all Heraldica tournaments 
these days, was a based-on prize fund. 

In February the Board had voted to institute a “‘truth in adver- 
tising”’ statute so that anyone offering a based-on prize fund would 
have to say this in the same place in letters at least half as big. Due to 
a snafu in the USCF office, these regulations were not sent out to the 
organizers and cannot be implemented until this summer. 

; of, Because of that situation, it appears that the Heraldica tourna- 
diy ‘Ment, which conflicts with the World Open, will cause substantial 
at { harm to the latter tournament. As everyone who has been involved 
faq With chess for any period of time knows, the World Open is the 
seit ‘argest and most successful Swiss System tournament in America and 
qu) 0€S been for the past five years. The tournament is played in 
Philadelphia to take advantage of cheaper hotel rates than could be 
Ret found in New York City. The draw for this tournament, however, 
time COMES from the entire east coast as well as the rest of the world. 
Ri Since it seemed clear to me that other Policy Board members 
pq Shared my concern, because of the letters written to Mr. Cuchi, I 
onnet determined that at this point some legislation was necessary to pro- 
0 Re lect the substantial investment which the Federation has in tour- 
kal naments such as the World Open, other American Classics such as 
ni the American Open and the Paul Masson — and national tour- 
ae also. Again, making the assumption that those who wrote 
‘ ers to Mr. Cuchi would support this stand, I attempted to draft 
Ral! {°8islation which would at least establish a principle that the Federa- 
| ee had a right to protect tournaments which it considered to be in 
ical “"€ DEst interest of chess in general. Boy did I get a wrong number! 
& Board was very evenly divided in this area. President Sperling 
see No reason to protect an American Classic such as the World 
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Open when a tournament in New York City at the same time would 
give players such as himself, who live in New York, an opportunity 
to play in a local tournament. 

The terrifying specter of ‘‘anti-trust’’ was thrown upon the table. I 
consider this to be somewhat of a red herring as other organizations, 
such as the American Bridge Association have a whole series of pro- 
tected dates and regulated organizers. When this outrageous argu- 
ment surfaced during debate, I was forced to leave the room in utter 
disgust. 

The motion, which I tried to get passed, simply stated that, if a 
tournament was scheduled opposite an American Classic or a na- 
tional tournament and was likely to do substantial harm to one of 
these tournaments, the Federation would not accept advertising for 
the conflicting tournament. 

I was aware of the fact that ‘‘conflicting’’ and ‘‘substantial harm’’ 
needed definition and that someone besides the office would have to 
be responsible for making the final determination. The office, in the 
persons of the executive and assistant executive director were power- 
fully opposed to any such legislation in the legitimate fear that they 
would be caught in the middle of a vicious political fight. 

I have enough confidence in the integrity of the staff to feel that 
they could objectively administer such legislation. But, since they 
feel so strongly about it, I am also willing to let the Board be the final 
adjudicator of such matters. 

Cutting through the talk about anti-trust, free enterprise, and 
competition and other arguments I consider to be spurious is the 
plain, cold fact that we have a situation where the World Open, an 
established tournament, one of the best promotional tournaments 
that we have in the country, sanctioned by the Federation and given 
special status by the Federation as an American Classic, is under 
direct and vicious attack by an organizer who risks nothing and 
whose clear and ultimate goal is to destroy the World Open. 

With this in mind, I feel that the Federation must take some kind 
of action, at least to the extent of establishing a principle that we can- 
not condone this kind of behavior on the part of the attacking 
organizer. 

There were only seven members of the Board in attendance, as 
Koltanowski was suffering from an attack of arthritis and could not 
come. When it came down to a vote, the Board divided evenly. Sur- 
prisingly enough, Redman, who had written two very fine letters to 
Cuchi objecting to the conflict, voted against the motion as did 
George Cunningham, who tends to be pretty conservative in general, 
and Gary Sperling. Supporting the motion were myself, Tony Cot- 
tell, and Myron Lieberman. 

The swing vote was Sue Benoit. Sue seemed frankly confused and 
pressured by all the fiery rhetoric back and forth and eventually ab- 
stained, allowing the motion to fail. 

As a substitute, a rather weak motion was passed which referred 
the whole matter to the Tournament Standards sub-committee, of 
which I am chairman. 

Since the entire conflict is going to come before the Delegates in at 
least one form, and maybe more than one form, I am suspending any 
committee action on this matter to see what the Delegates decide. My 
personal suggestion is that there be a 200 miles protected radius 
around any national or American Classic Tournament. Any 
organizer who wanted to run an event within that 200 mile radius in 
any overlapping time priod would have to have the permission of the 
organizer of the American Classic or the USCF to run that event. 

This seems to me to be clear, simple, and straightforward. The 
Federation would simply not accept any advertising for any tourna- 
ment that was not approved within those geographic boundaries. | 
would go even further and adopt a suggestion made previously by 
Vice-president Redman, that such a rule be applied to one weekend a 
year which can be protected by a state federation. 

At the time we originally debated this in committee it seemed im- 
practical. However, since there seem to be repeated instances in 
which organizers are attempting to destroy legitimate USCF affiliates 
by the device of scheduling non-guaranteed prize fund tournaments 
in conflict with tournaments on a firmer footing, something has to 
be done. 

The more mundane features of the meeting I have covered in Rank 
and File. 
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McINTOSH 


by Alan Benson 


My acquaintance with Mimi McIntosh has been like a breath of 
fresh air with a dozen roses throwin for good measure. For the past 
year and a half she has been the most extraordinarily sensitive chess 
artist in the Bay Area. Since her first piece of artwork for the 
CalChess Masters Open, 1979, at SUPERB Productions, she has 
been the soul of vivacity and enthusiasm. ‘‘I would like to do it!’’ she 
said decisively of her assignment on the Masters Open, later pub- 
lished nationwide. 

This was the beginning of a beautiful relationship between artist 
and chess organizer. The one thing, above all, that impresses me is 
her disposition toward the great talent she possesses. It is like second 
nature to her. The simple joy of doing something well is all that she 
asks for herself. 

Her mother, Ros McIntosh, portrays her daughter much better 
than I. ‘*‘ From earliest childhood, Mimi’s greatest joys were crayons, 
pencils, paints, and paper of all kinds and consistencies.”’ 

‘‘Mimi, can you paint me a picture?’’ has always been a constantly 
heard request at home. In 15 years her family has never bought a 
greeting card — even though dozens are sent out each year. Mimi’s 
cards have such a personal touch. 

When Mimi was 11, she spent a year in Spain. Her mural on one of 
the school walls still attests to her sojourn. And the beautifully 
decorated letters she writes must have much to do with the large cor- 
respondence she still has with her Spanish school friends. In every 
room of her sorority house at U. C. Berkeley there is some bulletin 
board, calendar, or other sign of Mimi’s artwork — easily 
recognizable by its flourish and liveliness. 

Does Mimi play chess? Yes and no. She learned the game from her 
parents. Her grandparents still play it daily. Her uncle, Peter 
Leuthold, a USCF Expert, has been playing in chess tournaments 
since age 12. But for Mimi time to play chess simply isn’t available 
right now. 

Between school (she’s a senior at the U. C. Berkeley campus, ma- 
joring in mass communications and taking 23 units), and her many 
art projects (including flyers for SUPERB, promotional T-shirts, 
logos and greeting cards, which require drawing until the early morn- 
ing hours), her many friends and skiing at Lake Tahoe (she’s also a 
member of the National Ski Patrol) her time is pretty much filled. 

Mimi’s ambitions are to draw Disney cartoons and to illustrate 
books. She enthusiastically describes CAL-Art and ART CENTER 
as the finest art schools in the world. She fervently hopes to be a stu- 
dent there soon. 

My only personal regret is that I did not give her enough freedom 
in her artwork. Many of the projects were of a preconceived idea, 
which she executed magnificently. Feast your eyes upon her work! 
Let us hope that in the future she gets the opportunity of freedom for 
her full creativity. 
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ON THE PROBLEMS OF MERELY CIRCULATING 


by Dennis Fritzinger 
*Taking off on the title of one of Wallace Stevens’ poems, ‘‘On the 


pleasures of merely circulating’’. 


After a tournament where I played badly I like to ask myself what 
| did wrong, not merely to provide myself with a good excuse, but to 
avoid repeating it in the future. In doing this, I don’t stop with 
criticizing my form or lack of opening preparation. I go on to consider 
other, less visible, causes. 

One example of this is a tournament where I developed a headache 
in the middle of the first game and could only draw. Then I played my 
second game, still with a headache, and lost. I withdrew from the 
tournament and returned home, dejected. On arriving, I noticed 
something peculiar. The synthetic fiber shorts I had put on that 
morning seemed to be cutting into my skin. Absorbed all day in 
concentration, it was the first time I'd noticed it. I took them off and, 
presto!, my headache disappeared. The loss of circulation had cut 


down the flow of oxygen to the brain, or something. In any event, I 


have never found it possible to play well when I had a headache. 

‘ One of my favorite targets in invisible causes in diet (or lack of it). 
In the past I have considered the effect of alcoholic beverages and, 
separately, junk food, on one’s performance. Food and drink are 
vectors that should be considered with great care when preparing 
yourself for a tournament. It is useful to go over a few simple rules the 
night before (modified to suit your own personal bodily and mental 
needs, of course). First, I would take care not to eat too much before 
round, and to choose only a kind of food that can be easily digested. 
The mind is a soldier, hiking over a mental terrain; the food you eat 
amounts to the amount of load he has to carry. The important thing is 
the energy available to play the game with. For this reason, it is 
useful to have some source of energy during a game, when the body 
begins to flag. Botvinnik used to drink a mixture of glucose and 
vitamins during the 4th hour of play. I would recommend milk or fruit 
juice, but not soda pop (unless the mind is wandering excessively; 
most sodas contain caffeine, which, though it may improve your 
ability to concentrate, can cut down on your ability to contem- 
plate-sort of being able to see the road but not the landscape). My 
aforementioned comment applies equally to coffee, which I think 
should definitely not be drunk before a game, as the opening, with its 
great number of things to look at, should be played only in the most 
receptive states of mind. 


One other thing food is good for, to some extent at least, is 
replacing sleep. If you are up late and sure to get little sleep before a 
round, a good dinner, even if it’s 2 or 3 in the morning, can go a long 
way to making up for not getting a full 7 hours. Now, you may wonder 
why I just said 7 hours, and not 8. This is because, if you are too rested 
before a game (and except for the first round, this may be rarely the 
case), you may not have enough fighting edge. 

Going on from this, how else should you prepare for your first 
round game? Perhaps I’m not the one to answer this question, 
because I seem to have more difficulty than most with my first round 
opponents. Nevertheless, I’ll try. First and second rounds I seem to 

devote to playing myself into shape. During first round games | 
usually am up and about, kicking myself for having just made the 
move I made, and alternately, wishing the fog would lift from my 
brain so I could concentrate. I have problems with strategy. I have 
problems with tactics. I have problems on top of problems, and 
usually I rely on the generosity of my opponent to bail me out. 
Indeed, I wish for it — I fervently hope for it — at the same time, glad 
that I’m not playing Nick DeFirmian or someone of similiar capacity, 
for then I wouldn’t have the slightest chance. Rounds 3 and 4, and 
sometimes 2 (though usually starting with the second half of the 
game) Iam playing at the top of my form, generally, and if I’ve lucked 
out and picked up a point and a half or so the first day, stand a chance 
for a good finish. Getting into chess mode, where you ‘‘remember 
how the pieces move’’, is a serious problem, especially at the start of 
4 tournament. Of course, we all have tournaments where that never 
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seems to happen but those can usually be written off to universal 
reasons such as family, job, money problems — even to boredom. 

I find it helpful to look at some chess a couple of days before a 
tournament — to go over some openings, for instance, or to play over 
some games in the Informant; maybe both. Then, the night before, I 
sometimes play a few S-minute games to ‘‘shake the rust off’’. It’s 
helpful if you can reacquaint yourself with the 64 squares before you 
have to move your army onto them. This is probably the reason 
Bronstein has been reputed to stare at the board for an entire hour! 
before making his first move. 

I find S-minute chess during a tournament to be relaxing, though 
others don’t usually share this opinion. The question is, I feel, how 
much? The question also is when? I think a few games — 3 or 4 at 
most — during the course of a tournament, between rounds — to 
shake off nervousness, can be okay. Before a tournament gets under 
way, however, if I play it tends to have a disastrous effect. The 
seriousness with which I approach the tournament, not to mention 
my fighting edge, is thereby destroyed. 

The important thing is to approach a tournament with a high 
degree of seriousness. Therefore, meditating upon method, upon 
openings, upon likely opponents, is extremely useful. In every 
instance when I’ve been able to do this, I’ve had satisfying results. 
Even if I’ve lost some games, I usually played well. 

Of course, in order to have a good tournament, it takes a few other 
things than what I’ve talked about. It takes luck, for instance; it takes 
a light-heartedness (on top of the seriousness I’ve been talking about 
— an extremely rare combination, but one which can be prepared for, 
in some ways). Besides this, it takes a willingness to look at yourself 
and ask, is there any way I could have improved? 
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Not So Simply Seirawan 
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as b 
a oe as Interzonal, 6, 1979, by Dan always either ahead or behind. . .[never felt I belonged in the clas’ P 
eaten ; ess, May, 1980—subscriptions $7.50 a His chess interfered: ‘‘I would either get way ahead to play i, 
y ssaquah, WA 98027, and by the Chess Voice editor.) tournament or fall behind because of it.’’ 
Partially written and edited by R.E. Fauber. Russian translation by Seirawan is naturally gregarious. He likes people, and th M 
Richard Shorman. instantly respond to him. A very powerful USCF figure told me 
More than complex characters I (Fauber) have interviewed, such month ago, ‘‘Ihope Yasser goes a long, long way. He is SO nice andy 
as Viktor Korchnoi and Bent Larsen, Yasser Seirawan causes me in- __ friendly and so civil. . .”’ Bg 
superable difficulties in trying to comprehend his personality and Yasser also exhibits that intense aloofness that has to be t a 
character. He is often three places at the same time. His brain is con- equipment of the strongest player. Even as he looks you in the eye, ™ 
centrating on the interviewer and silently interviewing him. His per- smiles, and a part of him is always kept to himself. Seirawan is M 
sonality reaches out in a gesture of welcome to his interviewer, and highest rated as well as the youngest player in this year’s th 
another part of his mind seems still to be plotting new strategic Championship. After winning the World Junior Championship a 
conceptions for use the next day on the chess board. sharing Wijk-agn-Zee with Walter Browne within a half year hem S¢ 
You can see greatness in his eyes. Sparkling, clear, deep and ceeded to take another clear first at Malaga. 
always bordered by a smile which both offers unfailing friendliness Seirawan does not rest on his laurels; he has just begun to figi SF 
and revels in life, Seirawan’s eyes encompass you at a glance—like That aloofness still fascinates me. Having his full attentig Y° 
some familiar position from the English Opening. Perhaps it is better apparently, still there was a part of him constantly working on its 
to say his English Opening, because he has made it the trademark of problems, problems which he does not want to share with anyon 
his play. The Yasser to be shared, the real but only public Yasser, ™ 
Of all the young players who have shown promise over the last five Yasser that lets himself loose upon the world joyously and makes} fe 
years, Yasser Seirawan has most decisively served notice that he will love of life a contagion, Is best captured in these interviews. In kj Tr 
be a contender, not only for the title of U.S. Champion, but also for for the Interzonal he had this question and answer session. lo 
the title of World Champion. (Q. Yasser, first a standard question. This is your first visit to Rig Bi 
He learned chess only at the comparatively late age of 12 in What are your impressions? is 
December, 1972. So rapid was his progress that by August, 1973 he Yasser: Riga is a beautiful city! 1 often travel abroad and I en} 
was getting offers to teach others chess. A wealthy resident of Seattle seeing unfamiliar places through the eyes of a tourist. 7 
where he grew up, offered to let him name his own price for lessons. Q. Many in Riga are unfamiliar with your name. Please tell 
Seirawan always passes up offers to teach, which others need to something about yourself. th 
survive. (In 1979 he played the 20 best players of Monaco Yasser: I was born on March 24, 1960, the same day as Smysi °" 
simultaneously and beat them all. They also offered room, board, and (laughs), in Damascus, Syria. When I was four, my family wen rs 
$500 a month to train their Olympic team just three nights every England, and from the age of six I have lived in the United States! : 
week. He declined again. [Bailey interview, NWC, p. 141]) | 
Seirawan scalped his first grandmaster, Arthur Bisguier, at the . 
U.S. Open, 1975. He won U.S. Junior Championships both running a 
away from the field and making a comeback against it. His first CHESS BOOKS ¥ 
grandmaster norm came at Lone Pine, 1979, six scant years after he Hundreds of titles. Send for complete § 3 
had learned the moves. list. Compare our prices. i 
It was then that the Chess Voice editor shared dinner with him. ‘ . | ) 2 
Seirawan was unimpressed that he had finished high school in three ECO, Vol'3 (Benoni, English, etc.) i. vin. $25.00 hoy 
years and noted with admiration that his sister had an even quicker aie Re I a a cite ins va 6 eas $10.00 8” 
intelligence than he. : ; 7 
Seirawan told a hair-raising tail of Yugoslavian police vaulting PRSOEEN ID AEE MEBUSEOUD) wo ite? «4 $16.00 
through the window of one of their own grandmaster’s apartments Postage paid on orders of $10 or more, | sor 
and arresting the whole room. They were put in a hole of a cell, and (Under $10, add 75¢.) Cali ; 
the turnkey tried to steal 500 dinars from Seirawan. The wa Y 1 F At. ene f 
y Yasser add 635% sales tax. for 


Max Burkett, 1009 MacArthur (#6), | wa: 
Oakland, CA 94610. . 


related it, the incident was a great adventure. 
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Yasser Seirawan is a child of fortune, but a very gifted one who 
does not want to waste a penny of his talent. His parents, Syrian and 
British, are well-to-do. Since his graduation from high school, they 
have sympathetically supported his chess career with money. He 
fully appreciates both the money and the personal encouragement 
they have given to his career, rather like a DuPont subsidizing a 
running back in football. They understand; DuPonts might not. 

A close family is very important to Seirawan, who seems to idolize 
his sister. But he does not idolize money. He appreciates money and 
the things it can bring, but he has chosen chess as a career and 
intends to be the best at it. ‘‘Sure I’d like to have a condominium in 
Hawaii, and a BMW 530I,”’ he says, ‘‘but at my age they’re just not 
that important to me.”’ 

From 1975 to 1978 Seirawan had difficulty combining school work 
with strong challenges in chess. He went anywhere that a Swiss 
System tourney promised good competition. He liked his fellow 
students but disliked the scheduling and required courses: ‘*l was 
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Seirawan cont. 


, Washington. That is where I learned to play chess, when I 
on and seven months old (sic). A month later I was already 
restide my strength in a tournament. I played a lot and did well, 
veils I liked this very much and so I became a professional chess 
Whee do you rank among American chess players? (1979) 

Yasser: Third, I believe, after Kavalek and Browne. . . (2595 in 
, 1980). 
- Do you work with a chess coach? 
Yasser: No, I prefer to work alone, that is when I work at all. Iam 
enerally not very studious, and I love to play much more than to read 
" book. And as far as a coach is concerned, I am a coach. . . a swim- 


Si g coach (chuckles). I teach a small group of girl swimmers at 
_ Washington University. But, of course, this is more like pleasure 


than work for me. I like all sports a lot, especially basketball. 
Q. Then why have you become so seriously involved with chess for 


. so long? 


Yasser: You see, what I like about chess is that it is an individual 
sport, and that, unlike team sports, the result depends only upon 
your own efforts. 

Q. And who are your favorite chess players? 

Yasser: I have a lot of them! I like the way Paul Keres played very 
much. I really admire Tigran Petrosian. . . In fact I was able to play a 
few speed games (I love speed chess!) with Petrosian at Lone Pine. 
Then U.S. Champ Walter Browne gave three to one odds that I would 


' lose. I won—that was an incredible game! Before the next game 
.. Browne said, ‘‘S0-50.’’ Again I won! Then Browne bet three to one on 


me and, of course, lost! 
Q. How did you become a participant and then winner of the World 
Junior Championship? 
Yasser: I qualified by winning the U.S. Junior Championship. At 
the beginning I did lose two games, but in the end everything worked 
out all right. In the world championship, the Soviet player Yusupov, 


_ was heavily favored, but his game was off, while, on the contrary, I 


was getting all the breaks. . . 

Q. Is this your first experience in the role of second? 

(Seirwan served both Jim Tarjan and Edmar Mednis at Riga, 1979) 

Yasser: Yes, until now | have only played. Before the Interzonal | 
did spend a few months visiting Jim—he’s my friend—but we 
actually spent more time getting tanned than studying chess. 

Q. Imagine for a minute that you came here not as a second, but as 


| a player in the tournament. How do you think you would do? 


Yasser: Just to be able to play in this tournament would be an 


honor, and it would not matter whether I did well or not. 


This is guarded Yasser speaking to a foreign journalist. How fresh 
and unafraid, although the conversation never got around to his 


desire to play the Max Lange Attack, as in his youth or his resolve, 
someday, to try the Sicilian as Black. 


Aloof to most people, Yasser forged close friendships during his 
formative years in Washington. He always remembers these friends 
warmly, seems to amend their Elo ratin gs in his mind so that they are 
always equals, and is much more expansive and trusting when 
speaking among them than among the pick-up crew of admirers one 
acquires on the international chess circuit. 

His friendliness to outsiders is of quite a different quality from his 
friendliness to his friends. In a mobile world, as one matures, it is 
vital to be able to create new friendships. But the gypsy world of 


international chess inhibits the kind of organic friendships Seirawan 


prefers to form. Everybody likes him, and he seems to elicit a loyalty 
reciprocates. Maybe in 20 years he will not be 


instead. It is impossible to convey the full compass of Seirawan’s 


 Petsonality, profundities you can’t see but know by instinct are there. 


Beating Viktor Korchnoi was a big event in Seirawan’s life. He des- 
ctibed the aftermath in detail. (Bailey, NCW, p. 138) 

Yaz: (He was among friends) And then what happened was we 
went to look at the adjournments, and no he (Korchnoi) was so 
trustrated, he was going to take it out on me in the post-mortem. Like 

he was just dying for me to make a mistake in the post-mortem so he 
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can jump, “‘Oh, you fish, you idiot. I play this and lam winning!’’ You 
know, something like that. He was constantly throwing this test, this 
barrage of tests at me. ‘‘What would you have done if I’d done this; 
well this; how about this: you know. Well I. unfortunately for him, 
was extremely familiar with the position. I mean I had analyzed it like 
for the last three years. I was very, very in tune with the position so to 
speak. And so like. . . well, I would say, ‘Well, Viktor, if you had 
played that, I was willing to play this line.’’ Which happened... 
(laughs) to bea winning line, you know? And we would go on, and | 
would say, ‘‘Well, Viktor, if you had played that way, I was going to 
play this way.’’ And it was the right move! Viktor would say, “‘OK! 
All right! Next case — the knight — what would you have played if 
I’d played this?’’ I said, ‘“Well, I didn’t really...1 thought that you 

might play that move.”? That was the way I was putting it. ‘‘] 
thought that you might play that move, and in the case that you 
played that, I thought that I was only slightly better,’’ I would never 
say I was winning, or anything, I was only slightly better if he does 
this. 

He says, ‘‘Well, you think you’re only slightly better?’’ You know 
another test. SoI said, ‘‘Well, maybe you’re right. Maybe I’m a little 
bit more than slightly better.’’ (laughter) 

But I would never come out and say, you know, ‘‘Oh, you’re just 
lost this whole game, why are we looking at it?”’ 

Interviewer Bailey turned to Yasser’s friend, Mike Spiegal: 

Mike Spiegal suggested, ‘‘There wasa time when Yasser was easy 
for me,’’ 

Without a fluster Yasser responded, ‘‘That was a lot of the 1970’s . 
.. 14-77? We played in a lot of tournaments. Once I was so frustrated 
I even played the Dragon against Spiegal! I’d never played a dragon 
in my life, but I thought, ‘This might catch him off guard’. But I made 
some awful blunders, and you just started sitting on me positionally, 
It was gross.”’ 


Seirawan is friendly, and he has good friends, like very good and 
close. He keeps them too. 

Perhaps the next American World Champion will have those 
sparkling clear eyes, which can draw you in, even as they are keeping 
you out. He could be our champion even as he was being his own 
person — and few people can make that claim. 


CHESS GOES TO WAR 





‘‘T really bombed in my last tournament.’’ 








“*T think we’re both in check.”’ 
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Players at Play 


The play of chess involves so 
much of the unpredictable in situa- 
tions and emotions that we are 
happy our photographers, particu- 
larly Richard Shorman, have 
captured the untoward so well. Our 
captions tell you what was really 
happening. The players may have a 
different recollection, but does 


the camera lie? 
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“On your knees, patzer!”” 
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Space Still Matters 


by GM Jim Tarjan 


Before the rise of the hypermodern school in the 1920’s chess 
strategy was straightforward: get a strong pawn center and strangle 
the opponent. Since then the chess player’s conception of space or 
board control has become more and more profound as well as more 
and more confusing. . . 

No longer does one automatically get the better game by placing 
pawns on K4 and Q4. The most astonishing example of just how 
strange chess openings have become is undoubtedly Tony Miles re- 
cent victory over world champion Anatoly Karpov. Playing Black 
Miles essayed 1 e4, a6; 2 d4, bS. a 

The first round of my first European event, a junior tournament in 
Norwich, England proceeded (Tarjan-MacKay) 1 e4, a6; 2 d4, c5 
but, unlike Karpov, I managed to win. : . 

To digress still further: that was not the screwiest opening I have 
ever encountered. The last round of a Los Angeles Swiss event, with 
money on the line, went (Tarjan-Tossas) 1 e4, g5; 2 d4, 24; 3 Qe4, 
d5; 4 Qdl!?, de; 5 Nc6, Nf6; 6 f3 — a Blackmar-Diemer Gambit 
where Black has mysteriously lost his KNP. 

(I succeeded in winning that game and the first prize even though 
the pieces we were using — Mr. Tossas’ personal set — featured 
White and Black pieces which were to my eyes indistinguishable 
shades of brown, forcing me to recall by memory which pieces were 
mine and which were my opponent’s.) 

I should also call the readers’ attention to Liberzon-Root; Lone 
Pine, 1980 — 1 e4, Nc6; 2 Nf3, f5; 3 ef, dS. 

In the following game I struck a blow for classicism. My grand- 
master opponent believed he had equalized out of the opening. I, 
however, like my pawn center and was able to squeeze out a victory 
in the best tradition of Tarrasch. 

King’s Indian Defense: Bogota, 1979. 

J. Tarjan-Amador Rodriguez (Cuba): 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, g6; 3 Nc3, 
Bg7; 4 e4, d6; 5 Be2, 0-0; 6 Bg5, Nc6. 

Unusual and already indicating that Black is not afraid of allowing 
White an imposing pawn center. 

7 d5, Ne5; 8 Qd2. 

Not to overdo a good thing, White refrains from 8 f4, Ned7; 9 
Nf3, c6 intending. . ., Qb6 and. . ., Nc5 with counterplay. 

8..., c6; 9 Nf3, Ned7. 

This is totally unprincipled as far as I’m concerned. Black retreats 
from the center as well as moving the same piece repeatedly in the 
opening. He also disobeys the rule of striving to exchange pieces in a 
cramped position. For all these reasons 9. . ., Nf3 seems to me to be 
the move. But Amador has other ideas. 

10 Nd4, Qb6; 11 Be3, NcS5. 

At the Olympiad in Buenos Aires Amador had played 11. . ., c5 
against me and got crushed. Now I get to see his improvement. Cer- 
tainly 11. .., Nc5 is better than 11. . ., c5, but I’m happy anyway. I 
control the center. 

12 f3, Bd7; 13 0-0, cd; 14 cd, Rfc8; 15 Rfcl, a5; 16 Re2, a4; 17 
Racl, Qa5; 18 Nbl, Qd8. 

: The exchange of queens was a possibility, but White would still be 
etter, 

19 Na3, Ne8; 20 Nc4, Rcb8; 21 Na3, Nce7; 22 Ndb5, N7a6; 23 Khl, 
Rc8; 24 Nd4, 

(Ed. note: An important aspect of this game which Tarjan neglects 
(0 mention is his virtuosity in ‘messing around.’’ This is, having 
achieved a position where Black is cramped and inactive, White does 
not g0 charging forward but tucks his king further under cover and 
has his knights dancing a box step between a3, b5, and d4. Mean- 
lime, Black chews his nails and tries to think of something useful. An 
‘mportant difference between amateurs and grandmasters is that the 


latter understand the power of positive inaction and when it is ap- 
propriate. ) 
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24 ..., Rab8; 25 Nab5, Qb6; 26 b4, ab; 27 ab, Qd8; 28 Bc4!, Ra8; 
29 Ra2, Nc7; 30 Na7!, Rcb8; 31 b4, Nad; 32 Nb3!, Ra7? 

Black gets sick of defending and throws himself on his own sword. 
But White has achieved a substantial advantage anyway, as would be 
clear after 32. . ., b6; 33 Nc6 or 32. . ., b5; 33 Bfl, with a raging 
queen-side initiative. 

33 Ba7, Ra8; 34 Bd4, b5; 35 Bfl, Bf8; 36 Na5, e6; 37 Rac2, Na6; 38 
Ncé6, 1-0. 


Buckley (cont.) 


14 Ne6. 

This leads by force to a won endgame. It’s all terribly instructive: 
‘You see the Black king is in the center and ...’’ 

14 ..., Og6; 15 Nh4. 

The cavalry does a nice job rounding up the queen. 

IS ..., Og4; 16 Nc7, Kd8. 

Naturally, 16 ..., Bc7; 17 Bf7 winning the queen. 

17 Na8, Ne4. 

Or Qh4; 18 Nb6, ab; 19 BbS 

18 Nb6, ab; 19 Nf3, Ne5; 20 Qg4, Ng4; 21 h3, Nh6; 22 NeS. 

No subtlety here 23 Bh6.is threatened. 

22 ..., Rf8; 23 Ba3, Re8; 24 Ned. 

Threatening mummification with 25 Nd6. 

24 ..., D5; 25 Nd6, Rg8. 

Now instead of the simple and decisive 26 Nc8, Nc8; 27 Rfel, I 
found some interesting moves which forced me to win the game 
again. For the record it concluded: 

26 Rfel?, Nc6; 27 Radl, Be6; 28 Nb7, Kd7; 29 Nd6, Ra8; 30 Nb5, 
Ra5; 31 Rbl, Na7; 32 Na7, Ra3; 33 Nb5, Ra2; 34 Recl, Nf5; 35 Rc7, 
Kd8; 36 Rb7, h5; 37 Rb6?, Ke7; 38 Rb7, Kf6; 39 Nc7, h4; 40 7b5, 
Rd2; 41 Rel, d4; 42 Ne6, fe; 43 Rb6, Kf7; 44 Rbe6, 26; 45 R6e2, Rd3; 
46 Ra2, Rc3; 47 Ra7, Kf6; 48 Ra6, Kf7; 49 Rbl, Rc7; 50 Kfl, Re7; 51 
Rbb6, d3; 52 Rbl, Rc7; 53 Rdl, Rc3; 54 Ra2, Re4; 55 Rd3, Nd4; 56 
Rdl, Kf6; 54 Rdal, Nc2; 58 Ra6, Kg5; 59 Rla5, Kh6; 60 Ra4, Nb4; 61 
Rb6, Rel; 63 Ke2, 1-0. 


Grandmaster 
JAMES TARJAN 
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Berkeley, CA 94704 
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Richard Shorman: 
An Appreciation 


by Peter Prochaska, USCF Associate Director 


The slight man is the center of a whirlwind. Passing players pause 
to ask a question or suggest a move. Others pause longer to show him 
a game or listen to his comments on someone else’s latest masterpiece 
(someone else’s latest blunder?). He answers the questions quietly, 
surely, trying to share his understanding with another hopeful player 
and help him through some particularly vexing part of the wonderful 
wilderness of the game of chess. That is the Richard Shorman 
presence at a tournament. 

He watches his well worn pieces dance their dance of war across his 
equally worn brown and yellow chess board. At times his eyebrows 
go up behind his glasses. ‘‘Can it be so?’’ he wonders. ‘‘Alright, con- 
vince me.’’ His face flashes subtle changes as he savors the continu- 
ing search for a move, for an idea. Now he suggests a move, not with 
the pomposity of the guru, but with the open simplicity of a fellow 
seeker. His eyes shine with the passion of the hunt. Somewhere in the 
tangle of wooden pieces and cardboard squares there is the right way 
to continue, if only one can find it. 

Players have eddied around him since he arrived at the tourna- 
ment. Even before he could deposit his famous battered briefcase 
they were asking questions about this variation or that one, or about 
what book they should read next. Others just hang around, hoping 
to absorb some of his wisdom about the game. He encourages them 
all and helps them as he can. 

I have known Richard Shorman for more than a dozen years now 
and the scene never changes. I often marvel at his remarkable pa- 
tience and desire to help others love and understand the game he 
loves and understands so well. 

It would be one thing for a gregarious person, but Richard is hard- 
ly gregarious. I have rarely met anyone more intensely private. 
Richard and I have spent countless hours discussing chess, chess 
organization and promotion, and chess instruction. Over the years, 
we have looked at hundreds of games together. Still there are many 
things I do not know about him. His guarded privacy makes his con- 
stant giving of himself and his understanding that much more 
remarkable. Calling someone ‘“‘selfless’? has become trite, but 
Richard is one of those rare individuals who really is. 

What I know of his biography can be quickly stated because I 
know so little. He lives in Hayward and has for as long as I have 
known him. He speaks and reads Russian fluently. I have heard he 
learned the language in the service, but I have never confirmed this. 
His weekly column for the Hayward Daily Review is among the best I 
know. Beyond this I know few details about his life, now or past. I 
do know his devotion to chess and chess players is absolute, and that 
is all I really need to know. 

Shorman has been an extraordinarily important force in my 
development as a player. Shorman the chess thinker is first and 
always a logician. He often quoted Capablanca and Botvinnik in his 
discussions of what ought to be happening in one of my games 
(rather than what I was in the process of doing to the position). He 
first introduced me to the endgame and to Yuri Averbakh’s 
remarkable Chess Endings: Essential Knowledge (That was, perhaps, 
the first book he ever suggested to me, and it remains among the best 
of his many recommendations). 

Time and again I have found that the simple fact that a move 
works is not enough for Richard. It must also be the logically right 
move for him to be satisfied. Long ago he gave me sound advice that 
I have not always followed as diligently as I might have: a novice 
player should stick to fairly simple positions that he understands 
thoroughly and can play well rather than hoping he can survive a 
position made famous by some grandmaster but which the novice 
only understands superficially. A chess game should be a firm edifice 
built on solid understanding and coherent ideas rather than the ebb 
and flow of random error which marks so many games by players 
below master rank. 
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Simply winning has never been enough for him either. It is q 20) 
thing to win a game any old way one can, of course, but it is q muy 
better thing to do it in the smoothest, cleanest way possible. Elegan, 
and beauty have always ranked high on Richard’s scale of valy, 
And the most elegant, beautiful game is one in which one impleme 
a clear strategic concept with great accuracy. | 

Richard is a person who firmly believes in his own vision, A 
think back over the many years, I hear the same words and CONcep 
again and again. They have been said in different ways at differs 
times, but his basic thoughts about chess remain firm. This clay 
and firmness is, of course, one reason why young players are : 
tracted to him. 

He has taught chess courses at the college level and has had — 
assume — private students now and then. The brunt of his teachin, 
however, is done at tournaments where he analyzes what happep: 
and what might have happened with players of all ages and strength 
who have gathered attentively. | 

Then there is the chess column, which has been a regular par; 
the Bay Area chess world for much longer than I have been. Iti 
constant source of the latest games from around the world or arow 
the area. The notes may be his or may be translated from the Rusjj 
or may be some local player’s (My first annotations appeared inh 
column. I well remember his patient editing and discussions aby 
writing in general and the art of annotation in particular.). 

As games editor of Chess Voice -‘Shorman has been an } 
defatigable resource and a spokesman for excellence in chess ply 
During John Larkins tenure as Chess Voice editor he often spol 
with a mixture of gratitude and awe of Richard’s varied assistan 
with the magazine in roles ranging from Games Editor to helpin 
with whatever needed to be done. I am sure Richard Fauber will fiy 
Shorman the same solid rock of support in the months ahead. 

During my years as CalChess Chairman, Richard was a mo 
valuable member of the Board and a trusted advisor to so many ofy 
on a wide range of questions. When I was back in the Bay Area thi 
past spring, he and I had a long discussion about chess organizati 
and development throughout the country. I miss his wise insight ay 
wish I had access to it more often. 

One could go on and on listing the contributions of Hayward’s|i. 
ing chess legend. He is a unique person, and the Bay Area is {v: 
tunate to have him. The USCF recently awarded him the Meritoriou 
Service Award as a small token of so many chessplayers’ gratituc 
And so, Richard, thank you for your patient instruction, you 
marvelous column, all your efforts for chess in the Bay Area, ani 
most of all for the enduring love of the game you have engendered 
so many of us. 


Cal ee 
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National Phone Chess League 
A Rioter’s-Eye View 


by Dennis Fritzinger 


Just past the mid point of the regular season the race to the top in 
the National Chess League remains tight. In the Marshall Division 
the Washington Plumbers and the West Covina Whiz Kids have the 
brighest prospects with 4-0 match scores. Close on their heels is 
another veteran team, the Westfield Colonials with a 2-1 match score 
and a makeup match scheduled against the Atlanta Teens. 

In the Morphy Division the race is as tight as a miser’s hand on his 
pocketbook. The Franklin-Mercantile Quakers have a narrow lead 
by virtue of winning three matches and drawing one. The much- 
improved Westchester Squares is narrowly hanging on to second 
with a 34-14% match score. It remains a coast to coast race, 
however, aS both the Boston Volunteers and the Seattle Spartans 
have 3-1 match totals. 

This year the Berkeley Riots aren’t doing too well. We’ve lost three 
matches, albeit against strong opposition. My worst personal defeat 
came at the hands of Jim McCormick, of the newly formed Seattle 
team. Jim, a positional player, contrived a bind from which I was 
always on the verge of escaping, and in fact did escape, only to 
blunder a minute later. The end came when I freaked out in time 
pressure and played my king in the wrong direction and lost in a few 
moves. 

As a player whose style has been described as hallucinatory, I’m 
particularly embarrassed when such a thing happens to me. Neverthe 
less, one loss does not by itself account for a slump, which is what 
we’re Clearly in at the moment. Team spirit isn’t as high as it was over 
the last two years, when the Riots exhibited their winning style. 
Newcomer Vince McCambridge doesn’t seem affected, but the loss 
of some players due to disinterest and/or work pressure, notably 
Julio Kaplan, seems to have been a deciding factor. 


Regional Games 


White: Nick da. Firmian (2514). Black: Robert Sferra (2066). 
April Ghewers Tmt., U.C. Berkeley, Apr. 19, 1980. 
néguler Dots 

1 04 bé 23 BbS Re7 
| 8b7 24 Bcé6 Be6 
3 Bd3 Nt6 25 Qcé rte 
4 Qe2 Neé 26 Nec3 8 at 
5 «3 eS 27 Wd5 Ne7 
6 NAR dé 28 Ne7 Re7 
7 00 Be7 29 bS Qg5 
8 a3 OG 30 Ge4 Qg6 
9 b4 Nd7 31 4 Nc5 
10 Nbd2 Bté 32 Qf3 Qfs 
11 NBS ed $3 Bf2 Nes 
12 ed Re 34 Red h5 
13 Bf Ne7 35 h3 Rees 
14 Qe? Ng6 36 g4 hg 
15 Bg3 RB 37 hg Qh7 
16 Rad] ‘Qe? 38 Kg? 95 
17 Nbd2 Ndf8 39 «65 Nf4 
18 Rfel pee: 40 Rf4 gf 
19 05 de 41 Qf4 Rd8 
20 de By5 42 Rhi Qg7 
21 Ng5 Qg5 43 {6 Qg6 
22 Ned Qhé RhS Resigns 


44 

White: Richard Hobbs (2056). Black: Vincent McCambridge 
(2418). April Showers Tmt., U.C. Berkeley, Apr. 19, 1980. 
French Defense 1 e4 e6 2 Nf3 d5 3 Nc3 Nf6 4 e5 Nfd7 5 d4 
C3 6 de Nc6 7 Bf4 Bc5 8 Bd3 £6 9 ef Nf6 10 Qe2 0-0 11 Bg3 
Bd7 12 0-0 Nh5 18 Bh4é Nf4 14 Bd8 Ne2 15 Ne2 Rad8 16 c3 
Rf3 17 gf Ne5 18 Radi Nf3 19 Kg2 Rf8 20 Nd4 Nhé4 21 Kgl 
€5 22 Nb3 Bb6 23 c4 Bh3 24 c5 Bc7 25 Be2 e4 26 Rd5 Rf6 
27 Rg5 h6 28 Rg3 Bfl 29 Kf1 Bg3 30 hg Nf3 31 Bc4 Kf8 32 
Bd5 e3 33 fe Nd4 34 Kel Nb3 35 ab b6 36 c6 Ke7 37 e4 Rf3 
38 g4 Kd6 39 Ke2 Rf8 40 Ke3 Ke5 41 b4 b5 42 Bb3 g6 43 
Bdl Re8 44 Be2 a6 45 Resigns. 
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Despite any personal disappointment, there will always be a next 
year (as long as money holds out). This year, for the first time every 
team had to raise an entry fee and expenses, which no doubt ac- 
counted for some teams dropping out of the League. Berkeley has 
been fortunate to have tournament director and organizer Alan Ben- 
son, who was responsible for persuading SUPERB productions (of 
the University of California, Berkeley) to support us. 


The Line Is Busy 

Chess matches by telephone are a lot different than tournament 
play. First, of course, there is no opponent to blow smoke in your 
face or seat you so the sun is in your eyes. Second, there is a time 
limit — 40 moves in one hour, but play generally lasts four to five 
hours due to transmission and runner times. 

Runners pick up moves from the person manning the telephone 
and bring them to the board, make the move, and start the clock. 
When a reply has been made, the runner writes it down on a score- 
sheet and takes it into the next room where the phone is located. It is 
then transmitted to the other team. 

Each team has a tournament director to arbitrate disputes, forfeit 
a player whose flag has fallen before reaching time control, and 
assure that everything is on the up and up. In addition, each team has 
a captain whose duty is to offer or accept draws, decide lineups, re- 
mind players to bring equipment, remind players to bring them- 
selves, and occasionally get the coffee. As a team captain I found it 
necessary at times to smooth a ruffled player’s feelings, console a 
teamate who had lost, and remind players to keep their voices down 
when their teammates were thinking. 











THE GRUENFELD AT LONE PINE 


If you want to make innovations, there is usually nothing stronger 
than something very old. This has been particularly true for White in 
the Gruenfeld Defense over the last two years. Both at Tallinn, 1979 
and Lone Pine, 1980 quick and impressive victories were chalked up 
by employing the very oldest method of handling the Gruenfeld 
Defense. 

The variation occurs after 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, 26; 3 Nc3, d5; 4 Nf3, 
Bg7; 5 cd, Nd5; 6 e4, Nc3; 7 be. 
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This position occurred in Kostic-Gruenfeld; Teplitz-Schonau, 
1922. Gruenfeld played 7..., c5; 8 Bb5?!, Bd7; 9 Bd7, Qd7; 10 0-0, 
cd; 11 cd, Nc6; 16 Be3, 0-0 and concluded that he already had a little 
the better of it. 

Gruenfeld’s theoretical notes to his variation obscured most of the 
real conflict which the opening generates and so made it a good 
weapon for grandmasters from either side of the board. 

His opinion was that White’s center majority was a target which, 
once fixed, could be attacked by active Black pieces. Meantime Black 
had already acquired the enduring end game advantage of having a 
potential outside passed pawn. 

In practice, though, over the last six decades this is not how the 
Gruenfeld struggle works out. Black’s queen-side majority is virtual- 
ly never a factor unless white’s QRP is eliminated or unless the 
queen-side pawns advance during the middle game phase of active 
piece play. 3 

Even as a fixed center on d5 and e4 White’s pawns can be quite 
cramping and usually translate to a dangerous, advanced passed 
pawn before Black can get his majority rolling. In the exchange ver- 
sion White has traditionally put his KB on c4 and his KN on e2. 
Neither are necessarily their best squares. 

The idea behind the Gruenfeld is for both sides to develop with 
multi-pointed threats and potential threats. It is an active, fluid game 
like the King’s Gambit. 

In Hartston-Zilberstein; Tallinn, 1979 Black responded 7 ..., c5; 8 
BbS, Nc6?!; Here GM Larry Christiansen suggests the violent 9 d5, 
Bc3; 10 Bd2, Qa5!; 11 Rbl leading to very active play for the pawn. 
Instead the game continued 9 0-0, cd; 10 cd, 0-0; 11 Bc6, be; 12 Ba3 
with a definite if not very menacing advantage for White. 


Vie 





At Lone Pine, from the diagram, Vitaly Zaltsman against 
Vladimir Liberzon played the more restrained variation 7 ...., c5; 8 
Be2, 0-0; 9 0-0, b6; 10 Be3, Bb7; 11 Qd3. 

Zaltsman’s eighth move does not quite convince me. What the 
continuation showed, though, was that White is in no particular 
danger if he plays solidly in the Nf3 Exchange variation—11 ..., cd; 
12cd, e6; 13 Radl, Qd6; 14 Ng5, Nc6; 15 d5, ed; 16 Qd5 is equal. 

What seems clear is that White’s KB does not know on what 
square to roost until the struggle in the center has been more clearly 
defined. Therefore, it is better to delay development of the KB until 
Black has disclosed his plans. 

Kasparov-Pribyl; Skara, 1980 found Black responding 7 ..., b6; 8 
BbS, c6; 9 Bc4, 0-0; 10 0-0, Ba6; 11 Ba6, Na6; 12 Qa4, Qc8; 13 Bgs, 
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Qb7; 14 Rfel, e6; Rabl, c5; 15 dS when the QP proved more poig 
than a piece later. 

The same theme in a different setting highlighted Petursson-Sha, 
kovich; Lone Pine, 1980: 7 ..., c5; 8 Be3, Bg4; 9 Rcl, 0-0; 10 Be? (j 
good to break this pin,) cd; 11cd, e6; 12 0-0, Nc6; 13 d5, ed; 14. 
Bf3; 15 Bf3, NeS; 16 Be2, b6; 17 d6 when White had a dominati 
position. | 

This is a recurrent use of White’s center majority. White gets, 
advanced and supported QP, while Black’s majority and poteyj 
outside passed pawn is still a distant dream. 

Black never gets very much without a ..., c5. In Brons 
Veingold; Tallinn, 1979 came 7 ..., 0-0; 8 Be2?!, b6; 9 Bg5!, Bb? 
Qc2, c5; 11 Rdl, cd; 12 cd, Qc8; 13 Qd3. Black went crazy now yj 
13 ..., Qg4 instead of the routine 13 ..., hé. 

Julio Kaplan showed the basics to best advantage at Lone Pip 
Kaplan-Liberzon 7 ..., c5; 8 Be3, 0-0; 9 Rcl. 

This seems the most efficient development. The QB supports} 
d4 square, and the QR gets off the line of Black’s KB while hunk 
ing up to a useful file. Liberzon continued 9 ..., cd; 10 cd, e6; 11 

Now this is a useful diagonal for the KB. It has more activity tly 
it would be on e2, as it lures Black’s QN into driving it to anoty 
square. The game went on 11 ..., Nc6; 120-0, NaS; 13 Bd3, b6; 14}y 


YY 





This is beautiful timing of a needed move of inspiration. The poit 
is indirectly to weaken the e6 and g6 squares. The other point is the 
White’s pieces are very active after 14 ..., h5; 15 5, Bb7; 16 Ng! 

Gruenfeld warned 58 years ago that, unless White could get a mit 
dle game attack going, he would face trouble in the ending. Kapla 
showed that such attacks can be launched. 

From the diagram play continued 14 ..., Bb7; 15h5, gh; 16 d5, ¢ 
17 e5 and White has a very big advantage (See CV, Mar-May, 138 
p. 7 for the complete game.). 

Another try from the original diagram was Ftacnik-Hartso! 
Skara, 1980 where 7 ..., c5; 8 Be3, 0-0; 9Rcl, Qa5; 10 Qd2 put Bis 
in a dilemma. If 10 cd; 11 cd, Qd2 either 12 Nd2 or Kd2 look vel 
nice for White, although it is more fun to keep the king active. I 
stead we got that familiar tune 10 ..., e6; 11 d5, ed; 12 ed, Nd7; ! 
Bd3, b5; 14. c4 with perhaps some edge to White in a very sharp ga! 
(see Chess Life, June, 1980, p. 36 for the complete game). 

From the Lone Pine games it seems evident that there is little 
fear from Black pinning the KN with ..., Bg4 and that more indir! 
means of developing pressure against White’s center are vulnertt 
to very direct and thumping attacks on Black’s king-side. By play 
Be3 and Rcl before developing his KB, White reduces the vulnerabi! 
ty of his queen-side while increasing the flexibility of his developmt 
of pieces around his pawn center. 

The ball is back in Black’s court. Can he return it? 
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TEAM EFFORT MAKES 
Santa Clara Club Grow 


by John Sumares 


For the past year and a half the Santa Clara Chess Club had about 
20 or so participants in its rated events, but, since Pat Mayntz (wife 
of Fred Mayntz) has become involved, the club has explored and 
drawn as many as 70 players to its club events in the Buchser High 

rary. 
“ ee printing business cards which advertise the club, 
Mayntz took the initiative and acquired the addresses of local players 
from the USCF, who all now receive flyers announcing the Santa 
Clara club’s events. | 

This steady increase in membership has also included many new 
entrants to tournament chess as in our April tournament which drew 
a total of 52 competitors. ee | 

One of the main attractions was a $200 contribution ($50 to first 
place in four sections) by Mayntz. The club guarantee of $100 pro- 
vided second and third place prizes of $15 and $10 in these same four 
sections. 





Seated, Chuck Bradshaw, Martin Hall and Neil Regan. Standing, 
Stan Sell, Pat Mayntz, and Ricky Bleszynski. 


The five round Swiss played on consecutive Wednesdays from 
April 9 to May 7, saw Lee Corbin sweep the field with 5-0 in the top 
section. Clear second with 3’ was Donald Urquhart, and George E. 
Thompson and Steve Levine split the third place honors with 3-2’s. 

In the second section Charles Bradshaw won with 4'4-'4 while 
Charles Garner was close behind with 4, and Neil Regan scored 3%. 

Section three saw 10th ranked Darvis McCoy surge to the front 
with 444-2, while Art Gardner and Joseph Purvis were in the money 
with 3% scores. 

Section four was all Ricky Bleszynski’s by virtue of notching 5-0. 
Stan Sell came second with 4-1 and Martin Hall finished out the win- 
ner’s list by posting 3-2. 

A feature of these tournaments, of which this is the sixth, is that 
the prizes come from the ‘‘Chess Players Association.’’ To become a 
CPA member costs $20 a year but permits free entry in all that year’s 
tournaments. Non-members may also play for a $10 entry fee per 
event. This CPA fund makes it possible to guarantee prizes for all 
events and stimulates regular participation. 

Among the better games from this year’s CPA tourneys were these 
two. In the first the tournament winner ventures a two pawn gambit 
against his principal challenger and then sacs a piece for a king-side 
crunch, 

Sicilian Defense (E52, B21) 

(Notes by Corbin) 

L. Corbin — §. Levine: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, Nf6; 3 e5, Nd5; 4 d4, cd; 5 
Bed?, Qa5!?; 6 c3, de; 7 0-0, Nb6; 8 Bb3, cb; 9 Bb2, e6. 
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‘The Cat in the Hat,’’ Steve Levine, in showdown with Lee Corbin. 


Despite the questionable Opening White may already be better. 
10 Nc3, Be7; 11 Rel, 0-0; 12 Ne4, Na6; 13 Qd3? 
Black should plan to play. . ., £5 or f6 at the last possible moment. 


The threat of Nf6 always looms for White, and here 13 Qcl! is 
Clearly called for. 


13. . ., Nb4?; 14 Qa2, Qa6é? 


Better is 14. . ., N6d5; 15 Nf6, gf; 16 ef, Bf6; 17 Bf6, Nf6; 18 ReS, 
Qd8; 19 Qh6, Kh8 and Black may hold. 


15 Nf6!, Kh8; 16 Qg5 (Re4!), Qd3; 17 Nh4, Rg8; 18 Radl, gf; 19 
ef, Bf8; 20 Qh5, Qh3. 


Also losing quickly is 20 ..., Qa6. 

21 Ng6, Rg6; 22 Qh3, Nd5?; 23 Bd5, Nd5; 24 Rd5, ed; 25 Re8, 
Rg8; 26 QhS5, b6; 27 Qf7, Bb7; 28 Qf8! 1-0 

In the January CPA Open Robin Smith and Bruce Matzner set out 
to pound knobs on each other’s heads, and they succeeded. 

King’s Indian Defense (D99, E97) 

R. Smith — B. Matzner: 1 c4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, 26; 3 d4, Bg7; 4 e4, dé; 
5 Be3, 0-0; 6 Be2, e5; 7 Nf3, Nc6; 8 d5, Ne7; 9 Nd2, Nd7; 10 0-0, f5; 
11 f3, £4; 12 Bf2, g5; 13 b4, Ng6; 14 5, Nf6; 15 cd, cd; 16 Ned, Rf7; 
17 Nb5, Bf8. 

Clearly White has a crushing position against Black’s routine 
development. Still, he has to play accurately. Indicated here was 18 
Na7, Ra7; 19 Ba7, b5; 20 Bb7. Instead White presents Black with a 
won game: 18 Ba7?, Ra7; 19 Na7, Qb6. 

18 Ba7?, g4?; 19 Bb6, Qd7; 20 Nc7, Rb8. 

And now 21 Ne6 is thematic and preserves an advantage even if 
White has to give back the pawn. 

21 Qc2?!, gf; 22 Rf3?!, Qe7; 23 Re3, Nh4. 

It was time to complicate with 24 Ne6. 

24 Nb5, Ned. | 

The queen goes after 25 Qe4, Bf5. The game goes anyway. 

25 Ra3, Qg5; 26 Bf3, Nf3; 27 Rf3, BFS; 28 Qb2, Rg7; 29 Khl, Qh5; 
30 Bc7, Bg4; 31 Ra3, Rc8; 32 N4d6, Bd6; 33 Bd6, Ng3; 34 Kgl, Ne2: 
35 Khl, Ng3; 36 Kgl, Ne2; 37 Khl, f3!; 38 BeS, fg; 39 Kg2, Bf3; 40 
Kf2, Rg2; 41 Kel, Qh4; 42 Kdl, Nc3 0-1. 





The Santa Clara Club in action at Buchser High. 











Most instructional textbooks treat the subject of developing the 
pieces with a shabby superficiality. They enunciate a few general 
rules like: ‘‘Develop rapidly, do not move a piece twice in the open- 
ing, but put it on its best square at once and leave it there.’’ 

More thoughtful texts do pause to note that rapid development is 
less important in the close openings where the center is closed and 
that it is not always that clear what the ‘‘best’’ square for a piece is 
early in the game. 

For illustration, many content themselves with an obvious muffin 
like Morphy-Duke of Brunswick, Count Isouard, where Morphy 
gives up big material because it is all available on the field of play. 
Unfortunately, the loss cannot be ascribed to the opening. After. 1 
e4, e5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 d4, Bg4; 4 de, Bf3; 5 Qf3, de Black is not all that 
badly off, certainly not because of lack of development. The varia- 
tion can be regularly devastating at speed chess because White wastes 
a lot of time trying to understand why he cannot sacrifice his queen 
the way Morphy did. 

It is nice to bring pieces into active play in the opening, but there is 
more to the opening than that. As early as 1925 Emanuel Lasker had 
already noted the ‘‘tendency to play the opening as a middle game.”’ 
This is very profound because it calls attention to the fact that there 
are no separate rules for playing the opening than any other phase of 
the game. An opening has to have more goals than just bringing 
pieces off the back rank, as the power and durability of the Ruy 
Lopez amply attests. 

Let us examine first a horrible example of what can happen if 
development lags. 

1 c4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, e6; 3 e4, e5. 

A waste of time when 3 ... d5 is good, not because it prepares the 
QB’s development, but because it contests the center. 

4 f4, Bc5? 

Black has a slight lead in development, and the position is fairly 
open. But this cedes a pawn, and the intended ‘‘combination’’ ac- 
tually leads to a development advantage for White. The point of 
rapid development is to get into a good position to take the initiative, 
but exchanging developed pieces for undeveloped ones usually leads 
to situations where the opponent retains positional pluses, usually 
more space. 

5 fe, Ne4?; 6 Ne4, Qh4; 7 Ng3, Bel; 8 Rel, Qh2. 

Now 9 Kf2 would finish off pretty easily, but White thinks to ad- 
vance his lead in development into a full-blown initiative against the 
Black king. 

9 Qg4! Ogi; 10 Qg7, Rf8; 11 d4! 
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Development Difficulties 





The best move in the game. White sacrifices a little more WOO: 
bring his queen-side pieces rapidly to the attack. 

11 ..., Qd4; 12 Bh6, Qc5; 13 Ne4, Qb4; 14 Kd, d5. 

White has kept feeding forces into the attack with evelop 
moves. Black only exchanged his developed pieces. You dey; 
pieces for various reasons, the most effective way is to consump; 
an attack in which the pieces all emerge from their hiding places; 
threat. Notice that 13 Ne4 was a developing move in that it broy 
the knight within the range of action — and with a threat. If 14 
Qe7,; 15 Nf6, Kd8; 16 Nd5, Qc5; 17 Qf6, Ke8; 18 BgS. 

15 Nd6, cd; 16 Qf8, Kd7; 17 Qf7, Kc6; 18 cd, 1-0. 

He must lose his queen, his only developed piece. 

It is not just enough to bring pieces off the back rank, if youy 
the advantages of development. The pieces must achieve harmony 
their new posts. They must work together and not get in each othe 
way. 

It is important to remember that development is not just for} 
sake of getting some pieces off the back rank. You must develop} 
a purpose. In the next year the loser of this next game came withi 
few points of becoming a first category player. Then he decide 
become a family man instead. Already, at the time the game, 
played, he understood the need for development. He just did» 
understand what was effective development, coordinated devel 
ment — in a word purpose. | 

Sicilian Defense 

1 e4, c5; 2 Bcd. 

This is development, and it is not really bad; but it is not \ 
sharp. Black shortens the range of the bishop’s diagonal and m 
gain time for contesting the center by a later ..., d5. 

2 ..., e6; 3 d4, cd; 4 Qd4? 

The queen may now be attacked by a developing move, thus savii 
time. There are no particularly forceful retreats. 

4..., Nf6; 5 Bg5?, Qa5. 

Black may have a little better equality with simply 5 ..., Be7. Th 
is sharper, but White could go to an ending with 6 Bd2, Nc6; 7 
where the two bishops are not much of an advantage for Black. 

6 Bd2, Nc6; 7 Qe3?, Qc7; 8 Nc3, a6; 9 Nf3, d6; 10 0-0-0?! 

A formal count of developed pieces shows that White is muchtt 
ter. Black has two knights out and a queen bearing on a crilié 
square, eS. White has all his minor pieces off the back rank. f 
knights are on the preferred B3 squares and one bishop has an ati 
influence on the center. Nonetheless, White has been so bi 
developing that he has no active plan to use the developed piece 
the subsequent phase. White’s queen is in the way of his QB, whi 
in turn obstructs the QR. Furthermore, the center is stable, @ 


Black is treatening to gain space on the queen-side, where Whit 


king has a mailing address. White will have to use time rearrangi 
his pieces while Black catches up in formal development and wil! 
able to develop pieces both for attack and against the center. 

10 ..., Be7; 11 h3?, 0-0; 12 g4, bS. 

The juicy threat was 13 Bb3, Bb7 intending 14 ..., b4; 15™ 
Ne4; 16 Qe4, NeS. Instead White should continue his attacking # 
bitions by 13 Bd3. Black’s position may be more pleasant, but Wi’ 
does not lose out of hand. 

13 Be2?, b4; 14 Nad, d5! . 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil of 15 Qb6, Qb6; 17 Nb6, Rt 
Apparently, all the opening phase developmental motifs have b# 
exhausted, but White persists in believing his mobility is as god! 
better than Black’s. 


White: Aaron Stearns (1832). Black: Robert Murra (2066). White: Lee Corbin (2078). Black: Michael Ogush (1789). LERA 


Showers Tmt., U.C. Berkeley, Apr. 20, 1980. Peninsula Class Tournament, Sunnyvale, Mar. 22, 1980. 
sia Defense Pric Defense 
1 Ne bé 14 ed 3 1 e4 g6 17 Qc4 Bf6 
2 Nf3 Bb7 15 S Ne7 2 Be4 Bg7 18 Rabl bé 
3 dé “s 16 go 3 d4 de 19 Qf4 Kg7 
4 €4 Bb4 17 #4 Ngé 4 Nf3 Nf6 20 4 Rac8 
5 Bd3 Nf6 18 hg ney 5 Qe2 c5 21 h4 Rc5 
6 Bg5 he 19 g3 Kg7 6 de Qa5 22 Rfel Qa2 
7. Bf ie i - Whe 7 WNec3 Qc5 23 Rbecl Rd8& 
8 a3 Be 1 gf 8 0-0 Nc6 24 NgS Rd4 
9 be dé 22 Qe2 Qg5 9 NdS5 0-0 25 Qbs Rh4 
10 Qd2 cS 23 «Kf RhE 10 b4 INb4 26 Ne4 Rch5 
WOO, 11 Qe3 oo 24 Rgl Rh3 11 Ne7 Kh8 27 Ng3 Rc5 
| 12 0-0 Neé 25 Resigns 12 «3 d5 28 Re8 Rhe4 
13 Rael cd 13 ed Nbd5 29 Rc4 Re4 
| % 14 Ba3 Qa3 30 Nf5 ai 
velop White: Jon Jacobs (2113). Black: Richard Hebbs (2056). 15 Nd5 Beé 31 Rg8 Kh6 
deve April Showers Tmt., U.C. Berkeley, Apr. 20, 1980. Ruy Lopez 16 Nf Bed 32 aQfs Resigns 
um 1 e4 e5 2 Nf8 Nc6 3 Bb5 Bc5 4 0-0 Qf6 5 b4 Bb6 6 Bb2 Nge7 
Me 7 Khi Nd4 8 Nd4 ed 9 f4 c6 10 Bd3 d6 11 Na3 c5 12 Nce4 Be? 
fi Peat en eae aurxirsi pee ree Se at ee4e ee There is also a tendency to suppose that shortly after the opening 
24 Qc7 Bd7 25 Bd4 Rac8 26 Qb7 Rb8 27 Qe4 Ngé 28 Qf3 Kg7 everything has been developed. This is entirely contrary to the true 
29 Qf6 Kh6 30 Be3 Kh5 31 Qg5mate. strategy of the game. The strategic focus of most games shifts several 


times. Pieces which were doing fine on one square have to be shifted 
to another to meet the new challenges. Commonly this carries 
through to the ending, where a single active piece may change defeat 


into victory. 
a _ 


US: Development cont. 
mon}; 
1 Othe Black has just begun to develop. Now he can develop against real 


targets! 
' fort 15 Nb6?, Rb8; 16 Nc8, Rfc8. 
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Y y Y, hy: Y wy ZZ Y YY Uy 
se 8 Boms inte = 
RATIO te 
S Savi _ @ a LL _E Here is an example. White’s QB is adequately developed on the 
Black has wonderful development now, and it includes many back rank. Black’s hop and skip knight is not in touch with the im- 
threatening motifs. Rather than panic about the ineffective squares portant squares. Black would like to fix White’s pawn chain so that 
°7. Tt where his pieces slumber, White just walks into the storm that effec- the candidate passed pawn is backward. He tried by an immediate | 
:7Q' tive, threatful development can produce. ..., hS and met defeat after 2 f5!, gf; 3 gh when the outside passed 
— 17 Ba6?, B3!; 18 a3, Nb4; 19 c3, Na6. pawns could not be overcome. Sufficient unto the evil was 1 ..., Nf6 
‘3 Now Black is better developed because he has an extra piece which threatening a very favorable h5 and being ready to meet 2 Bh4 with 
uch can be deployed. The threat to queen in the teeth of all White’s Ne4. Contrast the knight in the final position to the poor hayburner 
il’ forces adds picquance to the lesson. on the back rank at the beginning of the sequence. Black has im- 
nk. f proved his development, and the position should be drawn despite 
n act Follow the Game Plan the marginally outside passed pawn White might create and the 
10 bi _Development is a powerful weapon, but its effects can be fleeting. superiority of the bishop over the knight in such situations. 
eC" Good development only offers opportunities; it is not the basis of There is such a thing as too much ‘‘development’’ in the opening 
}, Wh’ chess, Students should try to master the art of functional develop- and such a thing as not enough later on. The key functional develop- 
le, ment. Pieces go to squares because there they blend in with the ment, you want to put your pieces on better squares whenever there 
Whit development of the game. A King’s Indian Defense variation il- is not a combination available. Sometimes you have to create better 
ie lustrates this nicely: squares. Development is part of a general plan, a plan which has an 
wil’ 1d4, Nf6; 2 ¢4, g6; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 e4, d6; 5 NF3, 0-0; 6 Be2. aim. 
This is not a great square for the KB, but the piece can go many Like military plans, this plan should have ‘‘many branches.’’ Your 
_ other places from this post. In this variation it only wants to make forces should be able to shift their attention without too much 
I) N room so the king can be tucked away and the KR brought to the vital discomfort later on, when the opposition has frustrated your first in- 
Ing center files, tentions. 
it Weg, e5; 70-0, Nbd7; 8 Rel. ed; 9 Nd4, Nc5; 10 Bfl. It sounds difficult, and it is if you are really good at it. Start by 
You see? The bishop is quite happy here; but, like a spectator in taking more time considering if your pieces are interfering with each 
_ the crowded theater, he had to rise to let others pass by. The KB will other, if they have any ‘‘good”’ squares in the early going, if they are 
6, RY still have one of many possible futures. Indirectly he reduces Black’s able to make threats as they come off the back rank, and if they sup- 
ve bf queen-side initiative and is quite happy in his original seat. port each other. 
goo This is quite common in opening variations. ‘‘Help your pieces, so The essence of good development is harmony for all your pieces. It 
that they can help you,”? Morphy said. Help your pieces stay out of is inextricably interwoven with influence on the center and control of 
each other’s way is good advice too. space. The aim is attack, and that is the chess music of the spheres. 
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Reprinted from Richard Shorman's chess column in the Hayward Daily Review. 


BETTER THAN KARPOV? 

‘Botvinnik, whose chess camp for especially gifted young- 
sters was once attended by now world champion Anatoly 
Karpov, described 16-year-old Gary Kasparoy as the most 
promising student he had ever taught, Karpov included. 

‘When he was 16, Bobby Fischer. finished third (shared) 

| Tal and Gilgoric at Zurich, 1959. Boris Spassky at 
16 placed equal fourth at Bucharest, 1953 behind Tolush, 
Pétrosian and Smyslov. Last year, K ‘won first 
prize at Banja Luka, Yugoslavia in his first. international 
tdurnament ahead of 14 grandmasters, including 
ee pean, ae and Browne. 

Here is an anno game by Kasparov to-provide some 
insight into the depth and clarity of his play. 


‘White: Gary Kasparov (Azerbaijan). Black:. A. Butnorius 
(Lithuania). USSR Team Championships, Moscow, 1979. 
Queen’s Indian Defense 


1 d4 Nft6 22. Ba8 
2 4 06 23. Bh4 Rd7(q) 
3 NFS _Bb4(a) 24 Red Qhé(r) 
4 Nbd2(b) 0-0 25 Qfl Ne7 
. i ee 
uv) Rd6(v) 
7 00 d5 28 7  ~ # Kh7 
8 a Bd Ae) 29 Be7 05 
9 Bd2(f) Nbd7 30 Bfe(w) = eof. 
10 ed Bd5(g) 31. Bdé{x)  Qd6 
12 eotin ea ay reesei On 
c1Kh) 33 Kh6(z 
13 Nd4 | NeS eee tee” 
14 Baélj) Ne4 35 Qc8(bb) Qd6 
15 Belk) -Qg5K1) 36 Qh8 Kg6 
16 4 Qy6 37° FEN Nfs 
17 fe NcS 38 Qfé Qd l(c) 
18 Bg3 Nadim} 39 KfA%dd) Qd2 
19 Nf5Kn) RaeSo) 40 Kg3 Qel 
20 Ndé Rev 41 Kh3 Resigns 


21 Rf4Kp) h5 

(Annotations by international master Gary Kasparov, 

a from “Shakhmaty v SSSR”, No. 10, 1979, pp. 16 
5 

(a) A perfectly acceptable, alternative to 3 ... b6 for 
Black in Queen’s Indian set-ups. | 

(b) Of White’s two roughly equal choices here, 4 Bd2 and 
4Nbd2, I er the second. 

(c) Miles — Gonza (1978) continued 5 a3 Bd2 6 Qd2 bé6 7 
g3 Bb7 8 Bg2 dé 9 0-0 Nbd7, and control over the square e4 
allowed Black to maintain the balance. 

(d) Another way to play is 5. .. 05 6 a3 Bd2 7 Qd2 bé 8 
Be? d5 9 0-0 Ba6 10 dc be 11 b3, with a small advantage. 
Algo to be considered is the unassuming 6 de Bes 7 Bd3 Ncé 
8 a3 a5 9 b3. 
oa . . Bd6 unpleasant would be 9 b4 c5 10-be be 11 

1! 

(f) Tempting is 9 Nd2, so as to play the bishop to b2 after 
9... Nbd7 10 cd.ed 11 b4, e.g., 11... c5 12 de be 13 Bb2, 
with an edge, but 10... Nd5.11 Nf3 c5 would give Black 
a satisfactory game. 

(g) Black’s prospects are nil following 10. . . ed 11 b4. 

(h) Also possible was 12 dc be 13 Bc3 Ne4 14 Bb2, 
inasmuch as White’s two bishops com te for the 
weakness of his king-side pawns after 12 . . . Bf3! 13 gf be. 
Unconvincing is 12 Bc3? Ne4 13 Bh2 c4, etc. 

(i) Black banks on his active minor pieces and the 
weakness of White’s c4 square to give him good chances, 
but he underestimates the power of White’s bishop pair in 
a progressively open position, as well as the weakness of his 
own c6 square, As a matteft of fact, Black had nothing 
better, since 12. . . Bf3:13 Qf3 cd 14 ed leads to a position 
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where a araw would be the best he could hope for, while 12 
..»Re8 is met by 13 Baé! 
pa Firmly seizing control over the “c”-file. Weaker is 14 

. Ne4 15 Bel Ndé!. 

(k) The two bishops must be preserved, as after 15 £3 Nd2 
16:Qd2 Qe7! 17 e4 Bb7 18 Bb7 Qb7 chances are equal, e.g,, 
19: £4 Ng6 20 f5 Neds! 

) Black tries to solve his problems tactically, but he 
falls out of the frying pan into the fire. On the other hand, 
the natural 15 . . . Nd6 also leaves White on top after 16 
Qe2! Nf5 17 Bc3. 

m) And not 18 . .. Qe4 due to 19 Qe2 Na6 20 Rf4! Qed 
21) Rg4, and White wins a piece. Now, however, Black 
a rs to have achieved a reasonable position. 

(n) Exploiting the circumstance that his knight is im- 
m from capture (since after 19 ... ef 20 Qd5 the 

ference in strength between the bishop at g3 and the 

night at a6 would be too great), White plants it on dé, 
where it will powerfully restrict the mobility of Black's 
pieces and facilitate the push e3-e4. 

Joey bad would be 19. . . Qg5 because of 20 h4! Qd8 

‘\p) Bringing the rook to the fourth rank for the attack on 
the enemy king and to prepare for stacking White’s heavy 
pieces on the “f”-file.for pressure against the f7 pawn. In 
addition, Black must guard against the threat of 22 Rg4 
Qhé 23 Bf4 Qh5 24 Rg7, etc. 

(q) Inferior is 23 .. . £6 24 ef gf 25 Rcs, with a strong 
attack for White. 

(r) On 24... Ne7 White had in mind the following plan 
a 25 Rg$ Qh7 (25. . . Qh6 26 Bg5 Qh7 27 Rhé g6 28 

6) 26 Rg5!? g6 27 Qa4 bd 28 Qa7, with decisive advantage 

tter either 28 . . . Nd5 29 Qd7 Nf4 30 Qb5 or 28... 5 29 
el6 Rd6 (29... Nd5 30 £7) 30 f7 R£7 31 Qb8. 

{s) Also forceful would be 26 Rg3 Ne8 27 Bg5 Qh7 28 Neé 
Re8 29 Bf6 g6, but in this case Black would retain some 
semblance of play. 

*(t) Black can hardly afford to grant White an additional 
two tempi by 26... . Qg6 27 Rg3 Qh7 28 Bfé g6, although 
White does not have to follow this course, but may prefer 
an immediate 27 Bf6 instead. 

(u) Calculating this continuation cost me more than 30 
minutes, even though it was clear that the resulting 

mplications must favor the better mobilized forces. All 

e while I searched for the clearest path to victory. 

(v) The other defense, 27. . .e5!?, encounters an effective 
refutation in 28 Qc4 Kh7 (Bad is 28 . . . Bd5 29 ed ef 30 Nf5) 
19 fg ef 30 Nf5! (Not so clear is 30 gfQ Qf8.), and Black loses 
liis queen, e.g., 30... Rdl 31 Rfi Rf1 32 Kf1 Qe6 33 gfN, 
etc. 


(w) In case of 30 Rf5 Black has some saving chances 
dfter 30... . Rf7 31 Rf7 Rgé, and then... Neé6. 

(x) Weaker is 31 Be7 Rf6! 32 £8Q Rf8 33 Bf8 Ne6 or 32 
BEG Qf6 33 R&4 Qd4 34 Kh1 Ne6 35 £8Q Nf8 36 Rf8 Bed, with 
technical difficulties for White, which I wanted to avoid by 
holding on to the e4 pawn for the endgame. The move 31 
Rf4? is repelled by 31. . . Rf6! 

(y) Sufficiently strong would have been 33 Qd7 Qd7 34 
{8N, etc., but I had decided not to trade queens. 

(z) If 33. . . Ne6, then 34 Qe6! Totally hopeless is 33... 
bS 34 £8Q Qf8 35 Qc7 Be4 36 Rf4 Qe8 37 Rf7 Qg8 38 Qa’, 
étc. 

(aa) Unn complications. The simplest win was 
34 F8Q Qf8 35 Qc7 g5 36 Rd3. 

(bb) Now $5 Qe6 Qe6 36 £8Q Beé4 is no longer so clear. 

(cc) Or 38. . . Qd4 39 Kf Qdil 40 Kf2 and so forth, as in 
the game. 

(dd) Also good: would haye been 39: Rfl Qd4 40 Qf2 Qet 
41 Q€7 Kh6 42 Qf4 Qf4 43 Rf4, with a winning endgame, but 
I had long since decided not to surrender the pawn at e4. 
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hmann directed the Northern California Chess 
ssoulation's combined 1979-80 Team Championships and 
Tournament of Champions, April 26-27. Eight four-man 
teams split into two divisions, with the highest scoring 
player on board one from each division competing for the 
champion’s trophy. The three-round, round-robin team 
championships were held in the Eureka Federal Savings 
building, 39390 Fremont Blvd., in Fremont. A perpetual 
trophy was awarded to the winning team in both the 
Premier and Reserve divisions, and plaques were pres- 
ented to the players with best performances on boards one 


piss tg ults 
ete results: 
ay PREMIER DIVISION 
Final 
Place Team Name and City Rating Score 
ist The Jazz Shop, Oakland 2012 2%-% 


2nd San Jose Chess Club, San Jose 2168 + 2-1 

3rd Katz's Kamikazes, Sacramento 2005. 1%-1% 

4th Klamath Kings, Hayward 2105 0-3 
RESERVE DIVISION 


Place Team Name and City Rating Fina | 


Score 
Ist Monday Knights, Berkeley 2004 2%-% 
and Fremont Chess Club, Fremont 1728 2-1 
3rd Capt. Anchovy’s, San Leandro 1667 = 14-11% 
4th Ross Valley C.C., Ross Valley 1479 0-3 


BOARD ONE 
PREMIER DIVISION 
Ist, Mark Buckley ' (2284), Katz’s Kamikazes, 24%-% 
(Champion’s trophy); 2nd, Craig Mar (2304), Jazz Shop, 2-1; 
3rd, Harry Radke (2236), San Jose C.C., 1-2; 4th, Martin 
Sullivan (2269), Klamath Kings, 4-24. 
RESERVE DIVISION | 
Ist, Mike Hartnett (1786), Ross Valley C.C., 3-0; 2nd, 
Steve Joplin (1960), Capt. Anchovy’s, 2-1; 3rd, Kenny Fong 
(1977), Fremont C.C., 1-2; 4th, Tom Tedrick (2056), Monday 
Knights, 0-3. | 
BOARD TWO 
PREMIER DIVISION 
Ist, Paul Cooke (2005), Jazz Shop, 2-1; 2nd-3rd, Mike 
Arne (2062), Klamath Kings, and Tom Sweeney (2170), 
Katz’s Kamikazes, 142-142; 4th, Renard Anderson (2190), 
San Jose C,C., 1-2. 
RESERVE DIVISION 
Ist, Richard Hobbs (2056), Monday Knights, 24-2; 2nd, 
Jon Wooley (1906), Fremont C.C., 2-1; 3rd, Paul Stainthewpe 
(1901), Capt. Anchovy’s, 142-1; 4th, Gil Ellithrope (1711), 
Ross Valley C.C., 0-3. 
BOARD THREE 
PREMIER DIVISION 
Ist-2nd, Gabriel Sanchez (2165) (plaque), San Jose C.C.., 
and Mike Padovani (1910), Jazz Shop, 2%-%; 3rd-4th, 
Stewart Katz (1905), Katz’s Kamikazes, and Kerry Lawless 
(2055), Klamath Kings, 42-244. 
| RESERVE DIVISION 
Ist, Ray Musselman (1980), Monday Knights, 3-0; 2nd, 
Paul Friedrich (1607), Fremont C.C., 2-1; 3rd, Frisco Del 
Rosario (1650), Capt. Anchovy’s, 1-2; 4th, Jerry Brooks 
(1273), Ross Valley C.C., 0-3. 
BOARD FOUR 
PREMIER DIVISION | 
Ist, Aaron Stearns (1832), Jazz Shop, 242-42; 2nd, Robert 
Henry (2082), San Jose C.C., 2-1; 3rd, Robert Phillips (1988), 
Klamath Kings, 1-2: 4th, Steve Anderson (1663), Katz’s 
Kamikazes, 42-242. 
RESERVE DIVISION 
Ist-3rd, Jay Blodgett (1475) (plaque), Capt. Anchovy’s, 
John Brand (1439), Fremont C.C., and John Spargo (1925), 
Monday Knights, 2-1; 4th, Ed Jones (1146), Ross Valley 
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Running Lights: 
Captain Evans’ Invention 


by Mark Buckley 

Cal Chess Championship, April 26, 1980 Evans Gambit 
Mark Buckley — Craig Mar: 1 e4, 35 — 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bcd. 

I decided on this ancient move simply because this position isn’t 
often met with in serious games. 

3 ..., BcS__ 4 b4!? 

There were three reasons for this move: 1) it’s probably unexpect- 
ed 2) I didn’t want to play 4 c3, which loses time 3) our team had suf- 
fered a disastrous first round and needed points. 

4..., Bb4, c3__5 BaS, 6 d4. 

Both 0-0 and Qb3 are playable, but the gambiteer thirsts for action 
— seize the center! 

6 ..., ed. 

With 6 ..., d6 Black can try for the famous Lasker Defense; 7 0-0, 
Bb6. White should avoid it with 7 Qb3. 

7 0-0 

With the king tucked away the would-be attacker makes his last 
preparatory move. 


OE 
What’s this? Doesn’t he know he’s stepping into the perils of the 
‘‘Compromised Defense’’? Safer is 7 ..., d6 transposing into the 


Normal Position. At this point I recalled the offhand game 
Fischer-Fine, 1963 (My 60 Memorable Games. p. 276) and decided I 
had enough for the pawns. 

8 Ob3, Of6; ; 9 e5. 

This impudent pawn cannot be taken: ..., Ne5; 10 Re1, d6; 11 NeS, 
de; 12 Qa4 snares the bishop. 

9 ..., Og6; 10 Nc3, Ng37, 11 Ne2. 

Better may be 11 Ba3. Keres quotes the venerable Louis Paulsen: 
11 Ba3, 0-0(..., Rb8; 12 Nd5, Nd5; 13 BdS5, bS; 14 e6 ‘‘catastrophe’’); 
12 Rad1, Re8; 13 Bd3, QhS; 14 Ne4, Ne5; 15 NeS, Qe5; 16 Bb2 ‘“‘with a 
decisive attack.’’ In the Evans Gambit the queen bishop’s position is 
important, so I decided to threaten the queen first and develop the 
QB later. Besides, the move 11 Ne2 isn’t so bad. 

11 ..., Bb6. 

This loses. Better was 11 ..., dS and if 12 BdS?, Nd5; 13 Qd5, Be6 
with pleasant prospects. White would not get much with 12 ed, cd; 13 
Nf4, Qf6; 14 NgS!?, 0-0 (both 14 ..., Qg5; 15 Bf7, Kd7; 16 Ng6 and 14 
..-, Qal; 15 Bf7 and 16 Bb2 are risky). Probably best would be 12 Bd3, 
Qe6; 13 Nf4, Qd7; 14 Ba3 and 15 Rad1 with an intense struggle 
ahead. The move played allows White to exploit the precariously 
placed queen. 

12 Nf4, NaS. 

The point of Black’s last move. Now if 13 Ng5, Nb3; 14 Nh8, Nal 
and Black emerges a pawn ahead, and I couldn’t tell exactly what 
would happen. Instead the first player remembers his fourth move 
and goes aftef bigger game. 

13 Qa4, Qh6. 





Black might have played 13 ..., Qc6; 14 Bb5, Qh6 (not Qc3; 15 Bd2 
costs the queen). I intended 15 Bd2 hoping to obstruct c6 then play 
Bd3 with the threat of 17 Ng6. After 15 Bd2, however, A6!; 16 Bd3, 
Qc6; 17 Qdi and Black seems to hold with 17 ..., d6. Better for White 
is 15 Rdl, especially if Black loses his head and plays 15 ..., a6?; 16 
Bd7, Bd7??; 17 Qd7, Kf8; 18 Qd8. If 15 ..., 0-0; 16 Nd5 wins while 15 
..., C6; 16 Bd3 reviews a familiar motif. 


(Cont. on page 31) 











a Open Division 
1st-4th, Renard Son ee (2113), Sunnyvale, John 
Donaldson (2423), Bothell, W Mike McCusker 
(1933),.Los or Dalviel Ranches tribe), Sata Clara, 
3%4-%, $220 each. 


‘Categery | (Class A) 
1st-2nd, Juan Fong (1973), Los 
Marcal (1912), Palo Alto, 3%-%, $180 each, 3rd-6th, Nick 


and Pedro 


Hill (1796), neo a Craig Jones (1962), Irvine, James 
Langemak (1 Gn), Sxperiien, 28 Steve Levine (1868), 
Santa Clara, 3-1, $3€ each. 


Categery ll (Class 8) 
1st-2nd, George Nichols (1787), Oakland, and Neil Regan 
(1790), Fremont, 34%-%,'$170 each; 3rd-Sth, David Burgess 
(1648), Santa Clara, Jim David (1680), San Luis Obispo, and 
Alejandro Duval (1658), San Jose, 3-1, $40 each. 


Category itt C) 
Ist, Blake Fuessenich (1530), Monterey, 4-0, eae 
and-3rd, Robert Barker (1523), Santa Clara, and 

‘Miller (1592), San Jose, 3%-%s, $65 each; 4th-6th 

Barchett (1436), Orland, Kevin Brinkley (1468), C 

and Roderick McCalley (1581), Palo Alto, 3-1, $10 each. 


Categery IV (Class D) 
1st-2nd, John Bidwell (1336), Ben Lomond, and Michael 
Brent (1399), Stockton, 3%-%, $105 each; 3rd-4th, Fred 
Bowen ens vo and Ralph Leseberg (1181), Los 


Category V (Class E) 

Ist, Douglas Robbins. (1118), Carmichael, 34-%, $45; 

and, Simmy Woo (1142), San Francisco, 3-1, $25. 
Category VI (Unrated Section) 

Ist, Romulo Fuentes, South San Francisco, 4-0, $76, 
4nd-5Sth, Dante Banez, Stockton, Roy Jackson, Mt. View, 
ee see Los Molinos, and James Wu, San Mateo, 
31, $20 


California campus, April 19-20. Sponsored by 
SUPERB and the (poe the se. tab pened gem 
te ction ttracted 99 ers vying fo sae sees in 
ve a ’ 

cash and $85 in fornia Chess Bulletins gift 


eee eee 


Master-Expert Division 
nile case) tereohe). _ con prakciace 3%-'s, $147 50 each ace 
he Borel" Menas (2106), San Francisco, Antonio 
estes: (2009), San Daniel Switkes rg 
Berkeley, Alan Freberg (2111), San Francisco, and 
Jacobs (2213), Berkeley, 3-1), gr tt Sth-10th, oe 
Saat (2095), , Stewart Scott (2126), Berkeley, 
and Ruth apn age San Francisco, Avert $8.33 gift 
certificates each. 


4th, Sean Fitzpatrick Oakland, 
Sart (1753), Fremont, 3-1, $15 plus $10.50 gift certificate 


Category li (Class B) 

Ist-2nd, George Nichols (1787) (trophy), Oakland, and 
Michael. Jones (1722), Benicia, 342-%, $75 each; 3rd-4th, 
Melvin Moran (1702), San Francisco, and Neil Regan (1753), 
Fremont, 3-1, $12.75 each; 5th-6th, John Mical (1665), San 
Francisco, and Dan Coleman (1673), San Mateo, 2%-1, 
$8.50 gift certificate each. 

Category Ill (Class C) 

Ist, Romulo Fuentes (Unr.), San Francisco, 4-0, $99 plus 
trophy; 2nd-4th, Mark. Kaufman (1520), Corte Madera, 
Virgilio Santos (Unr.), Daly City, and’ Howard Goss (1534), 
El Cerrito, 3-1, $22 each; 5th, Roger Knoebber (1412), 
Berkeley, 2%-1%, $13 A certificate. 


D-E-Unrated) 
Ist, James Wu (Une), San Mateo, 4 4-0, $74 plus trophy; 
and, Michael Heenan (Unr.), Pleasant Hill, 3%-%, haw! 





Steve Joplin vs. Kenny 
CalChess Team Championship 


SAN JOSE STATE TOURNAMENT RESULTS 

The San Jose State University 80 Open Chess 

aE ee ess ee USCF- 

rated Swiss system event in seven divisions, March 29-30. 

Directors were Francisco Sierra, Amada Sierra, John 
Sumares and Leslie Dutcher. Complete results: 

OPEN 


Ist, Florin ( 5-0, $500; 2nd- 
dvd, Nick de Firmian (2514), Berkeley, and Powell 
(2228); Francisco, 4-1, $100 each; 4th-Sth, : 
Alsasua ), San Juan Fong (1973), Hollywood, 
Mike (1933), Los Moguel (2199), 
San Sanchez (2192), Santa 


3%-1%, $28.73 each. 

Best 8 Charies Garner (1609), Sunnyvale, 3-2, $30; Beet C, 
Ursula Foster (158), Madaste, 1-4, $27; Geer Unider 1488 
esis opp hlmeesstchgaearp cle dni dar deg se 
Edwin San Jose, and Douglas Sourbeer, Fremont, 
1%-3%, $11.50 each. 

CLASS A 


Ist, Pedro Marcal (1912), Palo Alto, 4%-%, $106, 
Dave Cater (1907), Sunnyvale, and Donald Ur- 
(1928), San Jose, 4-1, ae 50 Sees re nee 
(1941), Phoenix, Arizona, and Michael Sorber (1638), 
Davis, 3-2, $17.56 each. eae 
8 
1st-3ed, Romulo Aguilar (1785), Daly City, ee 
eis (1787), Oakland, and Fred Sanchez (1760), San Jose, 4- 
$96.33 each; John Romo (1729), Livermore, 
Michael eons Dorena, Oregon, 3%-1%, $25 each; 
@t-9h, Mike Cardillo riee neocon De, nee Ree 
Flores (1602), Santa Clara, and Nicholas 
(1816), Menlo Park, 3-2, $4 each. 
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Ist-3rd, Hans Dirks (1564), Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 
Jesse Flores (1554), Santa Clara, and Douglas Walker 
(1425), San Jose, 4-1, $64.33 each; 4th-Sth, Dan Coleman 
(1490), San Mateo, and Blake Fuessenich (1530), Monterey, 
$%-1%, $29.50 each; 6th-8th, Kevin Binkley (1468), 
Cupertino, Chris Flammer (1580), Los Altos, and Joseph 
Svancara (1536), San Jose; 3-2, wae each. 


\st-3rd, Bob Brooks (1331), Los Gatos, Caesar Garcia 
(1352), San Jose, and Paul Smith (1319), Half Moon Bay, 4-1, 
$50-each; 4fh-5th, James Bell (1293), Woodside, and Steven 
Bickford (1345), San Jose, 54%-1%, $22.50 each; 6th, Steve 
Meaders (1277), San Jose, 3-2, fe 


1st-2nd, Alan Purvis (1064), San Jose, and Robert Shiner 
(1198), Sunnyvale, 4-1, $20 each; 3rd, Martin Hall (1029), 
Santa Clara, 3-2, $10. | 

UNRATED DIVISION 

Ist, Romulo Fuentes, San Francisco, 4%-%, $45; 
tnd-3rd, Ryszard Bleszynski, Cupertino, and Frank Zim- 
merman, San Jose, 4-1, $31.50 each; 4th-6th, Norman Ting, 
San Jose, David Van Stone, Palo Alto, and Todd Walker, 
San Jose, 344-14, $12.67 each. 


REGIONAL GAMES 


White: Wick de Firmian (2514). Black: Florin Gheorghiv 


(2632). 
fon Jese State Open, March 30, 1980. 
Skitian Defense 
1 04 c5 23 ed Nf6 
2 Nf a 24 b3 Ne4 
3 4 ed 25 Ng5 Qd6 
4 wd aé 26 Ne4 bom, 
5 Bd3 Nf6 a7 d5 ed 
6 00 dé 28 Bb2 Rac8 
7 Ne3 Nbd7 29 Rd2 Qc5 
8 4 te? 30 Bd4 Qb5 
9 Khi1 0-0 31 Qf2 ad 
10 Qel Nc5 32 be Qa4 
1] Od Nd3 33. Rg! Rc4 
12 ed Nd7 34 Bal Qc6 
13 Be Bt6 35 h3 Re3 
14 NE3 b5 36 B¢3 be 
1S dé Bb7 37 Rd4 Rb& 
16 0&5 Be? 38 Rdd! c2 
17 Rd b4 39 Rel Qc3 
18 Me2 a5 40 Rgel Ae 
19 Ng3 96 41 Kh2 d3 
20 Bel Bd5 42 Qa7 Rd8 
21 Med £5 43 Resigns 
22 Ndé Bdé 

* 


White: Mike McCusker (1933). Black: Juan Fong (1973). 
Sen Jese State Open, March 29, 1980. Alekhine’s Defense 1 
e4 Nf6 2 Nce3 d5 3 e5 dé 4 ef de 5 be ef 6 Nf3 Bg4 7 Be2 Bd6 
8 0-0 0-0 9 d4 Nd7 10 Qd3 Re8 11 c4 c5 12.c3 Qce7 13 h3 Bh5 
14 Be3 Rac8 15 Rfd1 Bg6 16 Qd2 Red8 17 Nh4 Be4 18 £3 Bg6 
19 Racl Qa5 20 Qb2 cd 21 cd Ba3 22 Qc3 Bb4 23 Qb3 bé 24 
Ng6 hg 25 Bd3.£5 26 Rb1 Bf8 27 c5 hc 28 Bc4 Rb8 29 BE7 
Kh7 30 Qc2 Rb1 31 Rb1 cd 32 Qf2 Nf6 33.Qh4 Nh5 34 Qg5 
Rdé $5 Bd2 Qd8 36 Bg6 Resigns. 
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LERA MEMORIAL DAY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
The eighth annual Lockheed Employees Recreation 
Association Memorial Day Class Championships was held 
at Lockheed’s Sunnyvale facility, May 24-26. Jim Hurt of 
Saratoga and Ted Yudacufski of Monterey directed the six- 
round, USCF-CalChess Swiss system competition with 119 
participants. 
Complete results: 
Open Division 
Ist, Borel: Menas (2106), San Francisco, 54%-%, $340; 
2nd, Richard Lobo (2360), San Francisco, 5-1, $170; 3rd, 
Stewart Scott (2104), Berkeley, 44-14, $100; 4th-6th, Mike 
Arne (2097), Castro Valley, Tom Crispin (2138), Mt. View, 
and Doug Sailer (2048), San Francisco, 4-2, $25 each. 
‘Class A 
Ist, Gency Anima (1900), San Francisco,: 5-1, $180; 
2nd-4th, Kenny Fong (1977), Hayward, Frank Hamaker 
( a i Palo Alto, and George Syty (1867), Saratoga, 4-2, $58 
each. 
7 Class B 
Ist-2nd, Frederick. Muollo (1696), San Jose, and Horst 
Remus (1718), Los Altos, 5-1, $160 each; 3rd-4th, Joe 
Anderson (1791), Boulder Creek, and Brian Scanlon (1607), 
San Jose, 442-14, $40 each. 
Class C 
1st, Kevin Binkley (1529), Cupertino, 54%-%, $160; 2nd, 
Matthew. Akers (1525), San Bruno, 5-1, $100; 3rd, Mark 
Shier (1527), Palo Alto, 44-14%, $60. 
Class D 
Ist, Joseph Salazar (1395), Menlo Park, 54%-%, $110; 
2nd, Antone Esteban (1307), Sunnyvale, 4%-1%, $70, 
3rd-5th, San Cloutier (1392), Campbell, Donald King (1375), 
San Jose, and Dan McDaniel (1253), Livermore, 4-2, $14 
each. 
Class E | 
Ist-2nd, Robert Flowers (1162), San Jose, and Michael 
Wyatt (1164), Los Gatos, 6-1, $33 each. 
Unrated Division 
Ist-2nd, Gerald Hawkins, Santa Clara, and Ford Osborn, 
Los Altos, 6-1, $38. each. 


Chess Clubs 


Paige Berkeley Champ 


The Berkeley Chess Club’s champion for 1980 is Richard Paige, 
who topped a five-round round robin tournament by notching 4-1. 
Tied for second to fourth were Tony D’ Aloisio, Richard Hansen and 
Brian Leong who scored 22 points. The tournament was played in 
weekly rounds during April and May. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Reach 1,000 chess players at 5¢ a word: Send to Chess Voice; 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. 


MAGICIANS CARDS Svengalis, Strippers, Readers etc. Free 
Catalogue: K. Brockman, Box 4191, San Leandro 94579. 


* 

White: Richard Koepcke (2049). Black: Mike McCusker 
(1933). San Jese State Open, March 30, 1980. QP Opening 
1 d4 Nf6 2 Bg5 c5 3 d5 Ne4 4 Bel e6 5 f3 Qh4 6 g3 Ng3 7 
hg Qhi 8 Kf2 Bd6 9 Bg2 Qh2 10 f4 e5 11 Nh3 ef 12 gf Be7 
13 e4 d6 14 £5 Qe5 15 c3 g6 16 Bf4 Qg7 17 Qe2 Nd7 18 Nd2 
Ne5 19 Qb5 Kf8 20 Rgi a6 21 Qe2 gf 22 ef Bf5 23 Bf3 Bh4 
24 Ke3 Bg6 25 Ne4 Re8 26 Kd2 Nf3 27 Qf3 Re4 28 Bd6 Kg8 
29 Rg4 Bel 30 Kdl Rg4 31 Resigns. 





WEST COAST SHINDIG AT U. S. CHAMPIONSHIP 

The CalChess tournament clearinghouse area totally dominated a closely 
contested U. S. Championship. Walter Browne of Berkeley, Larry Christiansen 
of Modesto, and Larry Evans of Reno, Nevada shared championship honors with 
73-44 scores. In fourth to fifth places were Yasser Seirawan and Leonid 
Shankovich. 

This third round game was exciting. 

Nimzoindian Defense: Christiansen-Browne 1 d4, Nf6; 2 cH, e6; 3 Nc3, 
Bo4; 4 e3, 0-0; 5 Bd3, c5; 6 Nge2, d5; 7 0-0, cd; 83 ed, de; 9 Bct, Nbd7; 
10 Qd3, b6; 11 a3, Be7; 12 Be3, Bb7; 13 Racl, Ng4; 14 Bf4, e5; 15 Bg3, h5; 
16 Qf5, ed; 17 Nd4, Ndf6; 18 Rfdl, Qc8; 19 Neb5, Bc5; 20 b4, Bd; 21 Nd, 
Nh6; 22 Bf7, Kf7; 23 Rce7, Kg8; 24 Qg6, Qc7; 25 Bc7, Bet; 26 Qg5, Nf7; 27 
£3, Bh7; 28 Nc6, g5; 29 he, gh; 30 Qf4, Re6; 31 Nd8, Nd8; 33 Bd8, 1-0. 


BENJAMIN COPS JUNIOR TITLE 


Joel Benjamin of Brooklyn, New York won the U. 5S. Junior Champion- 
ship with a 53-13 score. Benjamin was both the highest rated and youngest 
of the players going into the contest. Clear second was Douglas Root, a 
17 year-old southern Californian from Diamond Bar. Michael Wilder of Prin- 
ceton, New Jersey took clear third with 43, and Jay Whitehead of San Fran- 
cisco and Jim Rizzitano of Needham, Massachusetts tied for fourth and fifth 
with 4-3 scores. 

Fortune favored the lucky when this game decided the top three slots. 


Nimzoindian Defense: Benjamin-Whitehead 1 d4, Nf6; 2 ch, e6; 3 Nc3, 
Bb4; 4 e3, c5; 5 Bd3, 0-0; 6 Nf3, d5; 7 0-0, cd; 8 ed, dc; 9 Bch, b6; 10 
Bg5, Bb7; 11 Qe2, Bc3; 12 bc, Nbd7; 13 Bd3, Qc7; 14 ch, Rac8; 15 Ne5, Ne5; 
16 de, Qc6; 17 £3, Nd7; 18 Be7, Rfe&8; 19 Bd6, Bab; 20 Racl, Nc5; 21 Bbl, 
£5; 22 Rfdl, Nb7; 23 Ba3, Qc 24 Bd6b, Rc4; 25 Rect, Qch; 26 Qd2, Rce8; 27 
Be7, Qc7; 28 Bd6, Qc6; 29 h3, Bch; 30 Qg5, Bd5; 31 Be7, h6; 32 Qg3, Qab?; 
33 Rd5, ed; 3 B5, Qd4; 35 Kh2, Rel; 36 h4, Qal; 37 Be6é, Kh8; 38 Qf4, Rhl; 
39 Kg3, Qel; 40 Kg, Rh4; 41 Bh4, Qh4; 42 Kh4, g5 but 0-1. 


PUZZLE CONTESTS 





irae NEWS 


2120 28th Street « Sacramento, CA 95818 * USA 


ATIN: World Travelers 


AT Last! A monthly publication for the 
frequent globetrotter. Latest news on 
Customs, currency, laws, air fares, 
charters. Columns on cruises, sports, 
lodging, tours, shopping, health, solo 
travel, dining, art and much more. 
Observations by our readers exchang- 


The latest craze!! BIG cash prizes. 


Puzzles consist of numbers, mazes, and let- 
ters. For details send self-addressed 
stamped envelope to: 





PUZZLE WORLD 
356 N. Capitol Ave. 
San Jose, CA 95133 


ing the good and the bad. We ‘‘tell it 
like it is.’ One-year subscription only 
$9.97. Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 
international Travel News, 2120 28th 
St., 734, Sacramento, CA 95818. 
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"USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 


: oS Ramona Sue Wilson 
ZIP CODES 938-6] 1100 Howe Ave., #476 
Sacramento, CA 95825, (916) 922-8278 


a ee seesesenesesssn eee 


SAL SOAR 


Keys to Symbols 


(27) = Dates in parentheses dre tentative, 

rh = The column of capital letters at the right refers to 
the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- 
addresses, not tournament sites. ) 

p9/ * See advertisement on the indicated page, 

Fly/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue, 

CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 

CalChess membership is required, 


a UC Berkeley - JUNE AMATEUR TOURNAMENT (B) 
21-22 San Francisco — Stamer Memorial (M) 
2? Sacramento — Sacramento June Quad (W) 
JULY 
3.6 San Francisco - GOLDEN GATE OPEN (G) 
19-20 Saratoga — Paul Masson Amer. Class Championship (N) 
26-27 Santa Clara — 15th Annuel Santa Clara Open (S) 
AUGUST 
3-15 Atlanta — U.S. Open and USCF Meetings 
10 Sacramento — Sacramento August Quad (W) 
117 San Anselmo — Marin County Open (O) 
23-24 San Jose — 12 San Jose CC Open (S) 
3-1 UC Berkeley - LABOR DAY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
SEPTEMBER 
14 Sacramento — Sacramento September Quad (W) 
20-21 Sunnyvale - LERA SUNNYVALE CLASS CHAMP (H) 
21-28 Merced — First Merced Open (W) 
OCTOBER 
4 NATIONAL CHESS DAY (W) 
45 Sacramento — CAPITOL OPEN (W) 
NOVEMBER 
San Francisco — Capps Memorial (M) 
9 Sacramento — Sacramento November Quad (W) 


2-30 Sunnyvale - LERA THANKSGIVING Tournament (H) 
UC Berkeley — FALL QUARTER SWISS 
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TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 


A. Tom Boyd, 3900 Harrison Av., Oakland, CA 9451]. (415) 
653-255] 

B. Alan Benson (UC Campus Chess Club) 2420 Atherton Ste, Fis 
Berkeley, CA 94704. (914) 843-0661. 

C. Max Burkett, (California Chess Bulletins) 1009 MacArthur Blvd., 
Oakland, CA 94610. (415) 832-8247. 

D. Rob McCarter (Santa Rosa Chess Club) 2864 Bardy Road, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95404. 

E. Dick Rowe (Chico Chess Club) 2520 Alamo Av., Apt. B, Chico, 
CA 95926. 

F. Clement Falbo (Santa Rosa Chess Club) 5437 Alta Monte or. 
Santa Rosa, CA 95494. 

G. Mike Goodall, 2420 Atherton St. #6, Berkeley, CA 94704. (415) 
548-9082. 

H. Jim Hurt (LERA Chess Club) P. O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale, CA 
94088. 

I. Jeffrey Dubjack, P. O. Box 27003, San Francisco, CA 94127. 
(707) 545-1627. 

J. Fred Muollo (San Jose Chess Club) 5725 Calmor Av. #3, San Jose, 
CA 95123. 

K. George Koltanowski, 1200 Gough St., Apt. D3, San Francisco, 
CA 94109, 


L. Alan Glasscoe (Berkeley Chess Club) 4149 Howe St. Oakland, CA 
94611. (415) 654-8108. 


M. Max Wilkerson (Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club) 57 Post Street 
#407, San Francisco, CA 94104. (415) 421-2258. 

N. Bryce Perry (Palo Alto Chess Club) P. O. Box 11306A, Palo 
Alto, CA 94306. 

O. Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley Chess Club) #3 Locksly Lane, San 
Rafael, CA 94901. 

P. Hans Poschmann (Fremont Chess Club) 4621 Seneca Park AV., 
Fremont, CA 94538. (415) 656-8505. 

Q. Ken Kieselhorst (Morro Bay Chess Club) Box 1372, Atascadero, 
CA 93422. (805) 466-0580. 

R. Bruce Rough (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Activities, 3835 
Freeport Blvd., Sacramento, CA 95822. 

S. Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State) 663 Bucher 
Av., Santa Clara, CA 95051. (408) 241-1447. 

T. Robert T. Gordon, 5852 N St., Sacramento, CA 95819, (916) 
457-2261. 

U. John Sumares (Santa Clara Chess Club) 741 Pomeroy Av., Santa 
Clara, CA 95051. (408) 296-5392. 

V. Albert Hansen, (415) 342-1137. 

W. Ramona Sue Wilson Sacramento Chess Club) 1100 Howe AV., 
#476, Sacramento, CA 95825. (916) 922-8278. 

Y. Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center) P. O. Box 1308, 
Monterey, CA 93940. (408) 372-9790. 


Z. Mark Sinz (Stanford Univ. CC) P.O. Box 10632, Stanford,CA 
94305. 


AARay Wheeler, 618 I Street, Sparks, NV 84931. 
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Places to Play in Northern California 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and 
South Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play 
in the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 
date. 


UC CAMPUS 
QESS CUB 


Meets Thursday evening (7-10 p.m.) 
Student Union, 4th Floor, U. ©. Berkeley Campus, 















East Bay 


Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7 p.m.-midnight, Berkeley YMCA, 2001 
Allston Way, USCF-rated tourneys. Alan Glasscoe, (415) 654-8108. 

Capt. Anchovy’s CC (San Leandro) — Wednesdays, 7 p.m., at 
Capt Anchovy’s Pizza Parlor, 1456 136th Ave. (Palma Plaza). Jerry 
Rogers (415) 276-5754. 

Discovery Bay CC (Byron) — Just getting started. Contact Ed 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754. 

Fremont CC — 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Ofione Rm., 
San Francisco Federal Savings, Fremont Blvd. and Mowry Ave. 
Hans Poschmann (415) 656-8505. ; 

Jazz Shop CC (Oakland) — Wednesdays, 6-11 p.m., Saturdays 
and Sundays, 3-11 p.m., 2340 Telegraph Ave. An attempt to 
establish a pay-by-the-day chess house (masters and experts free). 
Michael Goudeau 465-5124, 

Martinez CC — Mondays (except Ist), 1111 Ferry St., Eric Wernes 
(415) 228-4777. 

U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m.-midnight, 4th Fl., Student 
Union, Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) campus. Speed chess. Alan Benson 
(415) 843-0661. 

Walnut Creek CC — Tuesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 
library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed. 


The SUPERB/ University of California Campus Chess Club will 
host its traditional Labor Day Class Championships August 30-1, 
Details will be announced next issue. 


hes 


Kor further information write or call: 
Director Alan Benson : 
c o SUPERB. U.S. Berkeley CG 
304 Eshelman Hall 
US. Berkeley. CA 94720 
(415) 642-7477 or 843-0661 L 





Sponsored by 





North Bay 


NAPA CC — Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bill 
Poindexter (707) 252-4741. 

Occidental CC — Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yellow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera’s Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc- 
cidental, CA 95465. 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) — Tuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anselmo 
Parks and Rec. office, 1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 
(415) 456-1540. 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. MEETS FRIDAYS 7-12PM. BERKELEY CENTRAL YMCA 


2001 ALLSTON WAY. BERKELEY CA ©4704 


North Coasf 


Mendocino CC — Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- WSCF-RATED GAMES 


docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. INEXPENSIVE CHESS CLOCKS 
Ukiah CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 497 ALAN  GLASSCOE, DIRECTOR 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. (415) 654-8108 


South Coast 





Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo) — Calif. Polytecnic State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.I. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 

Monerey Chess Center — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m., LE fOrtE 
Sat.-Sun., 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (408) THIS IS YOUR LAST ISSUE 


372-9790. To Renew Your Subscription, 
at see inside the cover pages 
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CHESS VOICE 


4125 Zephyr Way Telephone: 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 (916) 484-6354 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1 per issue 
from the editor. 

The opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined 
contributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official view 
of the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically 
identified as such. 

Scoresheets and annotated games submitted for publication 
should be mailed to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hayward 
Daily Review; P.O. Box 3127; Hayward, CA 94540. All other 
material should be sent to the editor at the above address. 

Chess Voice is a member of the Committee of Small Magazine 
Editors and Publishers and of the Association of U.S. Chess Jour- 
nalists. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: If you move, the post office does not 
notify us, nor does it automatically forward your magazines. To be 
able to make accurate change of addresses we must have full infor- 
mation. Send your old address, your mew address, and your expira- 
tion date to Bryce Perry: P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 
94306. 

Copyright 1980 by R.E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that any 
portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess periodical 
of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to the author 
(artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


One-year subscription = %. This includes a Tournament 
Membership in CalChess, the USCF state chapter for Northern 
California. (CalChess Tournament Membership is required to par- 
ticipate in most of the major tournaments in this region.) 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a reduced rate of $4/year. (In- 
cludes full CalChess Tournament Membership.) 


Out-of-State residents (and Southern Californians) can subscribe for 
$5/year. (Includes Associate Membership in CalChess, not good for 
weekend tourneys.) This option is also available to Northern Califor- 
nians who do not play in weekend tournaments. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Indicate which issue you want your 
subscription to start with: Feb/Mar, Apr/May, Jun/July, Aug/Sept, 
Oct/Nov, or Dec/Jan. 


RENEWALS: Please indicate when your old subscription runs out. 
(The month and year are in the upper right-hand corner of your mail- 
ing label.) 


SEND CHECKS TO: CalChess, P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 


941306. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE: Name, address and zip code, type of 
subscription (Regular = $6; Junior = $4; Out-of-state = $5), birth- 
date (if junior), which issue to start with, and — optional — 
telephone number and occupation. 
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Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Winston 
Games: Richard Shorman 
Photos: Richard Shorman, Bryce Perry, 
Stella Monday 
Contributors: Peter Biyiasas, Max Burkett, 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike 
Goodall, Jerry Hanken, John 
Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Walter 
Browne 





CalChess_ 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 








Chairman: Mike Goodall 
Vice-Chairman:  R.E. Fauber 
Treasurer: Bryce .Perry 
Chess Voice: R.E. Fauber 


Memberships: Frank Hamaker Ta 
Tournaments: Alan Benson vite | 
Clearinghouse: Ramona Wilson gious 

Club Matches: Hans Poschmann et 

Youth: John Marx 7 

Postal Chess Director: Tyler K.Kelly Be 
Publicity Director: Fred Muollo Wi 


Immediate Past Chairman: Fred Muollo 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California 
How to Become a CalChess Affiliate: . " 

Any northern California chess club can become an affiliate {yfourna 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entijls; S0 ! 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championisuch a 
9 WO! 
lave Si 
een th 
Pre-printed flyers cost $25 per issue. Can be up to 10” by 15" jy [ha 
(Consider the advantages: you get the use of our address list, well tha 
the advertising, and we pay the postage. Every chess club in nonipmnutt 
California and the great majority of active tournament playeni0n't | 


ADVERTISING RATES 


copy. becom 
Feders 

Full page ad — $40 per issue. Copy should be 7'2x10", Prepartijot ju 
photocopying. Mar 


Half page ad — $20 per issue. Copy should be 7!” widex) sight 
high or 3%” wide by 10” high. answel 

Quarter page ad — $10 per issue. Copy should be 3%" wideh_ }’n 
high. Ran 
Eighth page ad — $5 an issue. Copy should be 3%” wide by! Cle: 
high. | 

Classifieds — So per word. 

Reduced rates — 20 percent off for any advertiser who us! 
same amount of space in six consecutive issues 
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The British Empire thrived on a ‘‘thin red line’’ of troops, whiOpen 
repulsed Napoleon’s marshals in Spain, pushed the Russian exppons 
sionists back from the Khyber Pass, and quelled hordes of religit Iw 
fanatics at Omdurman. Pictured on the cover is another thin litand th 
this one of Black and White at the Paul Masson tourney. Thestfitxposi 
gle is as intense for the participants, although the outcome is noiito0 so 
critical. My 
Photo courtesy of Paul Masson Vineyards. Pe 
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Letters fo the Editor 





Letters may be edited to conserve space and 


avoid repetition. 


Correspondence with the editor 


is assumed to be available for publication unless 


stated otherwise. 
Something for Everybody? 


Take your wine and have Alan Benson buy a dozen roses. Then in- 
vite Mimi McIntosh to the next CalChess meeting at Alan’s Pent- 
house. Afterwards, perhaps every two months or so, we can start 
receiving a magazine with chess articles in it again. Thank chess for 


Dennis Fritzinger! 
Michael D. Jones 


Benica, , 
We like Dennis too. -ed, 


| Tournament Turmoil 
ia, 

| was rather distressed to read Jerry Hanken’s article concerning 
e {y(ournament conflicts (CV, June-July, 1980). 
itlsy So far in my term as Clearinghouse, I have had no such problems 
onwwuch as Jerry described.I have found the TD’s to be quite cooperative 

, working around each other’s schedules. Some of the organizers 
lave some problems with dates and places to play, and I have usually 
een the directors work the dates out among themselves. 
"ine L have had discussions with my attorney concerning anti-trust and 
|, yill that, and if the situation arose, I would have no problem about 
voridmitting a deliberate conflict from the schedule: gracias a dios | 
ersqion’t think I’ll have to contend with that in Northern California. To 
become the official Clearinghouse in N.Cal., I have had to assure the 
Federation (USCF) in writing that I would coordinate the schedule, 
artihot just print it. 

Many thanks to all the organizers: don’t call me at midnight the 
eXihight before we go to press; it won’t fly. And if my daughter 
| ere and I’m not home, leave your number and spell your name 
deb_ |’m still getting messages from ‘‘Steward Cat’s.’’ 

Ramona Wilson 
by Clearinghouse Director 


, 
f 


Uses) Help Wanted 


_,..Chess needs support from the competitors as well as large cor- 

porations in order to blossom into equal or near equal status with 

bther recreations in the United States. 

Unfortunately, we have lost the Mirassou sponsored LeBaron 
, wit0pen Chess Classic. A major cause for this was that I promised the 
expalponsors 300 players and we only had 20S. 
elig: I would like to thank everyone who wrote post-event letters to me 
in lnand the sponsors and those who gave the first and last LeBaron Open 
e siniéXposure in their columns and publications. It may have been a bit 
;noisloo soon for such an attempt at a major event. 

My belief is that we not only need support from all those men- 

doned before but also from our chess ‘“‘stars.’’ I was impressed by 

this year’s Paul Masson event where Max Euwe and especially Boris 

Spassky made an Outstanding effort to increase chess interest. 

We have enough chess stars in the U.S. if only they would use their 
Personalities In a positive way to promote chess. There is no question 
lhat it is difficult for our professionals to make a living at chess; 
however, “some water must be put in to prime the pump’’! 

» Organizers such as Alan Benson, Mike Goodall, Francisco and 
Amada Sierra, Ted Yudacufski, Bryce Perry, Jim Hurt and myself 
wil continue to do the best we can, but we cannot do it alone! 

John A. Sumares 

Santa Clara 
: 


Candidate Master Identified 


. .The baby girl on the front cover [June-July, 1980] (r) is 
Brownwyn Nicole Pellascio. We were spectators at the Paul Masson 
in 1979 where her daddy played chess. 

Mrs. MichaelPellascio 
Santa Clara 


Understanding Advertiser 


I was pleased to see that you used my etching, ‘‘The Rookery’ in 
your March-May, 1980 issue. . . Thank you also for continuing to 
run my ad... 

I missed Chess Voice during the lapse. in publication, but irregular 
publication adds an element of surprise, and the new typeset is a 
great improvement. Your subscribers are fortunate to have such a 
capable new editor. 

Elaine B. Rothwell 

Los Altos 


CalChess News 


The biggest organizational news for Northern California is that 
Palo Alto will be the site for the 1981 U.S. Open. The famous na- 
tional tournament is returning to the Bay Area after 20 years — San 
Francisco having been the site in 1961. 

At the CalChess Board meeting on July 29, the Board voted life 
memberships in CalChess to John Larkins, former Chess Voice 
editor and Richard Shorman, who remains Chess Voice’s most pro- 
lific contributor. 

Mike Goodall will be making inquiries in September preparatory 
to selecting USCF Delegates and Voting Members at the October 
meeting. Interested parties might want to contact Mike instead of 
waiting for the phone to ring. 

The Board also took cognizance of a strange letter from USCF 
noting that its Northern California membership had dropped by five 
percent recently. USCF offered their assistance to us in helping 
them. Exhibiting a taste for Jean Genet humor, the Board resolved 
to help by writing a letter back. 





“Another Zugzwang!”’ 








Masson Masterpiece 


By R. E. Fauber 





The Paul Masson American Class Championships has made un- 
matched ambience. Indeed, the connotation of walking around con- 
tained in the word ‘‘ambience’’ very much fits the locale of the 
Masson tournament. There is a fair hike from the parking lot to the 
tournament site itself. When you first exit your car, there is a strong 
inclination to take a deep breath and exclaim, ‘‘Oh, the country!”’ 

The air is better on Paul Masson’s mountain as you can see by 
glancing over the panoramic view of the Santa Clara Valley, marred 
slightly by a thin haze of urban pollutants. Here the air seems 
cleaner, as evidenced by the sharp glint of the morning sun, which 
has emerged brightly to lend its warmth to the rows of vines to be 
found on the rolling slopes surrounding the parking lot. 

You notice the back of the old 19th century winery from which the 
founding Masson sent his wines around the world to win a reputation 
for excellence. You remember the stories of crusty old Paul Masson 
who used to bring his own wines whenever invited to dinner. ‘‘This is 
the good stuff,’’ he would remark curtly. 

Then the narrow road bends and you find yourself in a sea of 
fellow chess players. The prospect of big class prizes has lured many, 
but the area is swimming in sociability. There are old friends on every 
side, some you may not have seen for a year or more. 

To the right are lines of tables under ancient fir trees. The masters 
and experts will play there. Now they are quietly exchanging stories 
of tournaments in far away places. Naturally, not one mention of a 
theoretical novelty escapes their lips. They are friends but rivals 
nonetheless, and they need the money others come to reap as only 
benison. 

Down a steep path is ‘‘the pit’’ the graveled amphitheater which, 
when afternoon has winked its sun-sharp eye at night, will be in the 
shade of the old stone winery. The winery itself gives off the perfume 
of aging dessert wines when you approach it. Just now, in the morn- 
ing, there is full sun. A good pairing is one at a board with 
strategically placed umbrellas to break the glare and ward off the 
worst of the heat, which always rises at time control. 

This is a different world where the sound of clocks being pressed 
echoes back from the stone facade and there is always a sound, as 
though far away, of crackling gravel under the feet of restless chess 










Naomi Yudacufski keeps track of ev 


Se 


erybod ly 


Euwe and Spassky at the Paul Masson 


players — going for water, going to reassure their wives that hangiy 
pawn is not all that serious, drifting about to see how friends’ gars 
are progressing. 

The sun constantly influences player’s decisions, when it reacy, 
zenith the first wine tasting begins. To have a glass or not. Overt 
years the veterans have discovered that a glass of wine between 
rounds does not dim perceptions, and the consumption of wine ly 
been rising steadily. This year Masson provided their Emerald Dy 
one of their top products, in addition to the French Colombard i, 
Gamay Rose. It was well received. 

Noon was also the signal for the grandmaster guests to have buf 
lunch at the pool behind Masson’s estate house. The Paul Mas 
organization goes out of its way to make the tournament as attrac 
as possible. They brought two world champions, Max Euwe a 
Boris Spassky to the mountain, two Mohammeds of chess. Ti 
brought a crowd of spectators to supplement the 800 players. 

Euwe is a great chess patriarch. At the age of 79 he can still gue 
simultaneous exhibition in the heat of midday and vanquish his«, 
lective opposition. He can answer with wry humor questions fio 
the audience: (Who will be the best players over the next 20 year), 
‘I believe I can speak with authority on that because | will not 
around to be corrected.’’ Euwe likes Kasparov, as does Spassky, 

‘*Kasparov is a very good crocodile,’ Spassky told the audienct 
admiring players. He lunged forward at the crowd from his chairat 
bared his teeth. \ 

Throughout the tournament Spassky was friendly to the playes! 
He was particularly gracious and sharing with the young playes, 
freely answering their slightest question when he encountered the 
on the walkways of Masson. | 

It was glorious and gemutlich in every way at the Paul Mas 
American Class Championships. Spassky summed it up, the 0 
bination of a beautiful outdoors setting and the sunshine of yout 
“I love this. It reminds me of when I was a little boy playing int 
park on an island in Leningrad.”’ 





Walter Browne checks Jay Whitehead’s position 
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Masson results listed 


PAUL aess CHAMPI 


masters beaded the list of 762 pi h 
| 762 players who 
ct ot in the eighth annual Paul Masson American 
Pe Chess Championshpips, the largest rated outdoor 
aie in the world, held at the historic Paul Masson 
Mountain Winery in Saratoga July 19-20. | 

The record $21,5@0 prise fund was augmettted with $50 
for each win scored in the master division and a bottle of 
Paul Masson Bret Champagne for all division winners. 

Chief tournament director and organizer for the USCF 
rated, four-round Swiss system was Bryce Perry, assisted 
by Bill Bates, Alan Benson, Mike Goodall, Jim Hurt, Hans 
Ppechmann, Ken Stone and Ted and Naomi Yudacufski of 
CalChess. 

| champions Boris Spassky and Max Euwe 

1 Ard tee tooraannent with simultaneous exhibitions, 
interviews, question-and-answer hours and autograph ses- 
sions. World blindfold champion George Koktanowski was 
on hand to perform peace display and to 
promote the newly formed Koity for Youth Founda- 


tion. , 
special features included Se ageoenll wine 
ae lowes rounds and a Vegas Chess Tour- 
ain ts 
results: 
ma somes co ceventiete tie-breaks) 
t-5th, James Tarjan (overall w on tie- 
19880), Berkeley, Peter Biyiasas (2517), San Francisco, 
Walter Browne (2876), Berkeley, Larry Christiansen (2533), 
Modesto, and Floria Greorghiu (2645), Romania, 3%-%, 
3965 plus $150 “win” ‘money plus bottle of Paul Masson 
ampagne each. 
Oa tua EXPERT DIVISION 

Ist-3rd, Robert Brieger (2079), Houston, Texas, William 
Duckworth (2086), Monterey Park, and Stewart Scott 
(2081), Berkeley, 4-0, $733.33 plus bottle of Paul Masson 
Brut Champagne each; 4th-6th, Joseph Kleiman (2130), San 
Francisco, Stanley Scheiner (2012), San Francisco, and 
Matthew Sullivan (2076), San Jose, 342-%, $58.33 each. 

Category I (Class A) 

Ist-4th, Leonied Reznichenko (1959), San Francisco, 
Antonio Saguisag (1930), San Francisco, Steve Stubenrauch 
(1940), Rohmert Park, and Michael Tierney (1920), Garden 
Grove, 4-0, $581.25 plus bottle of Paul Masson Brut 
Champagne each; Sth-7th, Steven Jacobi (1953), San Luis 

bispo, Dana Muller (1825), Seattle, Washington, and 
Vernon Ross (1808), Studio City, $342-%, $58.33 each. 

Category II (Class B) 

ist-6th, David Barr (1780), Cupertino, Juergen Kasprik 
(1776), Piedmont, David Navarro (1786), San Francisco, 
Duane Polich (1787), Seattle, Washington, William Russel 
(1748), San Francisco, and Michael Tischler (1752), Med- 
ford, Oregon, 4-0, $395.83 plus bottle of Paul Masson Brut 
Champagne each. 

Category III (Class C) 

Ist-6th, Wilfred win (1584), Belmont, Tai-Min Hum 
(1595); San Jose, Thomas Keleman (1462), Marina, Hans 
Neyndorff (1549), Las Mesa, Michael Skinkle (1556), 
Pittsburg, and James Swisher (1489), Sonoma, 4-0, $395.83 
plus bottle ef Paul Masson Brut Champagne each. 


Category IV (Class D | 
ist-4th, Robert Capen (13@9), Brea, Arnold Danoff (1303), 
Sebastopol, Russell Genna (1353), Shokan, New York, and 
Dan McDaniel (1307), Livermore, 4-0, $581.25 plus bottle of 
Paul Masson Brut Champagne each; Sth- Douglas 
McCusker (1289), Los Gatos, and Larry Moore (1384), 
Redding, 842-4, $25 each. 
Ca V (Class E) 
lst-2nd, Bill Robillard (1135), Tucson, Arizona, and Paul 


| thee (1181), Seattle, Washington, 4-0, $1,000 plus bottle 
Pa 


Masson Brut Champagne each; 3rd, Marshall 
eeuerran (1146), Laguna ‘Niguel, a ee See 
Ansok (1199), atoga, Timmy MAT ’ 
Sut Dos Palos, Willie Day (1183), Chicago, Hlinois, 
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Thomas Manning (1144), Davis, Michael Minch (1197), Palo 
Alto, Philip Peterson (1153), Lynnwood, Washington, 
Thomas Raffill (0984), Berkeley, Roger Redmond (1191), 
Tucson, Arizona, Jan Speth (6977), Oakview, and Moham- 
mad Taheri (0991), Los Angeles, 3-1, $17.50 each. 


Categery VI (Unrated Division) 
ist-2nd, Steven Smallwood, Sunnyvale, and Ram 
Tahilramani, San Francisco, 4-0, $500 plus bottle of Paul 
Masson Brut Champagne each; 3rd-7th, Karl Porter, San 
Jose, Philip Pusey, Emeryville, Moises Salazar, Daly City, 
Bob Stringer, San Anselmo, and Craig Yamato, San Rafael, 
3%-¥, $35 each. 


CLASSICAL ATTACK 
By GM Peter Biyiasas 


Played at the 1980 Paul Masson American Class Championships, 
this game illustrates a little known principle. 

Ruy Lopez (C64, E22) 

P. Biyiasas — M. Buckley 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bb5, Bc5; 4 d3. 

This move should not give White any advantage at all. I only 
wanted to get my opponent out of the book, as this opening he is 


playing is a ‘‘specialists’’ opening, and he probably knew the main 
line cold. 


4..., d6. 

My strategy has already paid off as this is not a good move. 

5 ¢3, £5; 6 ef, Bf5; 7 0-0. 

Now the threat is 8 D4 — d5 winning. 

7 ..., Bb6; 8 d4, ed. 

On 8 ..., e4; 9 d5 wins. 

9 Rel, Kf. 

A very embarrassing move to play, but 9 ..., Nge7 loses a piece to 
10 BgS. 

10 Bg5, Qd7, 11 Nd4, Bd4; 12 cd, Qf7; 13 Nc3. 

Based on the principle of rapid development. 

13 ..., Nee 7; 14 Re3. 

Taking advantage of the fact that the Black bishop is no longer on 
the board. 

14 ..., Nf6; 15 Bf6, gf; 16 Qf3. 

Threatening 17 Re7 and Qf5s. 

16 ..., c6; 17 Rael, Re8 


Cont. on p. 50 
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I’ve just beat a girl named Maria 


By Mark Buckley 


Facing a grandmaster in the first round of the Paul Masson 
American Class Championships, Buckley rebounded from his abrupt 
setback when he faced an International Woman Grandmaster in the 
next round. 

The title of the piece, by the way, is all the editor’s fault. Buckley 
just enjoyed the music of the game with its complex themes from a 
tricky variation. — Editor. 

Benoni Defense (R76c A71) 

Mark Buckley - Maria Ivanka: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, c5, 3 d5, 26; 4 Nc3, 
Bg7; 5 e4, d6; 6 Be2, e6; 7 Bg5, 0-0; 8 Nf3, h6; 9 Bh4, ed; 10 cd, Re8?! 

I had expected the better 10 ..., g5; 10 Bg3, Nh5S with equality. 

11 Nd2, Naé. 

Because 11 ..., g5; 12 Bg3, NhS is forbidden. Black tries the alter- 
nate plan of queen-side expansion. 

12 0-0, Nc7; 13 Bg3!? 

If directly 13 Qc2, then g5, 14 Bg3, Nfd5; 15 ed, bc3; 16 Qc3, Re2; 
17 Nc4, NbS and Black holds. Her pieces are too active to allow ex- 
ploitation of the weekened kingside. Instead of 16 Qc3, however 16 
bc produces an interesting clash: ..., Re2; 17 Rael, Rel, 18 Rel, 
Nd5!? 19 Nc4, Nf4 - Be6; 20 Re6 - 20 Qd2. With 13 Bg3 my intent 
was to pressure the QP while restraining b7-bS. 

13 ..., Rb8?! 

Placing the rook within the QB’s gaze is risky, but the immediate 
13 ..., bS: 14 BbS, Nb5; 15 Nb5, Ne4; 16 Ne4, Re4; 17 Nd6, Rd4 - or 
Rb4 - 18 Qf3 keeps the strong QP. I should add that lines such as 13 
..., b5, which attempt to gain counterplay, are typical of the modern 
opening. These thrusts often give excellent practical chances and, 
therefore, make the task of maintaining the initiative more difficult. 

14 a4, b6; 15 Rel. 

Quietly stopping 15 ..., Ba6; 16 Ba6, Na6; 17 Nc4 and preparing to 
play 16 Qc2 and 17 Nc4 with the terrible threats of 18 Nc6 and 18 eS. 
Hence Black acts to control c4 by advancing her QNP. 

15 ..., a6; 16 Ne4, Ne4; 17 Ne4, Red; 18 Nd6. 

The exchange favors White because of first the passed QP, second 
the opening of the h2-b8 diagonal, and third threats to the Black 
king. Black’s main counterchance is the weak pawn on b2. If now 18 
..., Rb4 then either 19 Nc8, Rc8; 20 d6, Ne6; 21 Ba6, Ra8; 22 Bb5, 
Bb2, 23 Rb1, Qf6; 24 d7 with a strong pawn but no forced win, or 
the prettier 19 Ne8! which wins the exchange for a pawn. 

18 ..., Rd4; 19 Qb3, Bd7? 

This activates the latent threat to f{7 which White’s 19th created. 
Better seems 19 ..., Rb4, although after 20 Qf3, Qf6; 21 Ne8 Black 
probably does not have sufficient compensation for the lost material. 
The move played prevents 20 Ne8 but allows the storm to strike 
another quarter. | should point out that any capture of White’s QP 
opens a deadly diagonal cross-fire after 20 Nf7. 

20 Nf7. 

Almost routine now; if ..., Kf7; 21 Bc7, Qc7; 22 d6 natch. 

20 ..., Qf6! 

Preferring to seize the initiative with a piece sacrifice rather than 
submit passively. 

21 Be7. 

Also interesting was 21 Bc4 trying to keep the initiative and a pawn 
— but a piece is a piece. 

21 ...., Rf8; 22 Ne5, Qf2; 23 Kh1, Rd2; 24 Bf3. 

And not 24 Nd7 which faces ..., Re2 when both 25 Re2 and 25 Qg3 
fatally expose the back rank. After the move played I was hoping for 
something accommodating like 24 ..., Ba4; 25 Qa4, Rf3; 26 Qe8, 
Rf8; 27 Qe6, Kh7; 28 Qg6 which guards the sensitive g2 and quells 
the disturbance. 

24 ..., Bh3! 

Played with conviction and reminding me that the game was far 
from over. 

25 Rel, Rb2; 26 Qdl, Rd2. 
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Both sides were short of time, but I managed to avoid the guj’ 
27 Qel?, Rf3 and found a maneuver to stop the erosion, 
27 Of1, Qd4; 28 Rel! 


Simple and strong. | had no time to sift through 28 gh Bes \y, 


also wins. 


\ 
" 


28 ..., Rf2; 29 Qd3, BeS; 30 Qg6, Bg7; 31 BeS, Rf6; 32 Big), 


Classical Attack cont. 


18 Nd3! 
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The fastest win. The knight captures nothing on d5 and actu i 
walks into a pawn fork, but it is the best move. 
A computer would have a very difficult time finding this move 1 eit 
pecially if it was programmed by anyone weaker than a grandmay 
This move is actually based on a very little known principle, tha’ jn g 


Now White wins in all variations. 


“ 
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18 ..., Qd5; 19 Qd5, Nd5; 20 Re8, Kg7; 21 Rh8, Kh8; 22 Bed, \y and 
23 Bb3, Bd7; 24 Re7, d5; 25 Be2, £5; 26 a4, a5; 27 b4 1-0. 


White: George Kame (2335). Black: John Peters 


More Masson Games 


Paul Masson, Saratoga, July 19, 1980. 
Nimzo-Indian Defense 


d4 
c4 
Nc3 
Nf3 
e3 
Bd3 
0-0 
cd 


‘de 


Ne2 
b3 
Bb2 
Ng3 
h3 
Qf3 
Bc3 
Rad1l 
Qe2 
Ne4 


Nf6 
28 
Bb4 
c5 
0-0 
d5 
b6 
ed 
be 
Ncé6 


Bg4 
Rc8 
d4 

Bf3 
Bc3 
de 

Ne5 


Qa5 
Ne4 


20 Be4 
21 £4 

22 Rd6 
23 Qg4 
24 £5 

25 Rd4 
26 ab 

27 Rel 
28 fg 

29 Bg6é 
30 Kh2 
31 Qe6 
32 Qed 
33 Bh7 
34 Qe7 
35 Rg4 
36 Qe4 
37 Rg6é 


(2545), 


g6 
Neé 
Nb4 
c4 
Qe5 
cb 
c2 


T 
in a 
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White Florin Gheorghiu (2645). Black: John Grefe (2436). 
Paul Masson, Saratoga, July 20, 1980. Queen’s India ™ 
Defense 1 d4 e6 2 Nf3 b6 3 e4 Bb7 4 Bd3 d5 5 ed Qd5 60-0 
Nf6 7 Bf4 Qd8 8 Qe2 Be7 9 Nbd2 0-0 10 3 c5 11 dc bell 
Rfdi Nc6 13 Ne4 Nd5 14 Bg3 Re8 15 Need g6é 16 Nc6 Bd a. 
17 Ne5 Ba4 18 b3 Nc3 19 Qc2 Ndi 20 ba Nf2 21 Bf2 Bh42! | 
g3 Bf6 23 Rel Qc7 24 Qe2 Be5 25 Qe5 Qe5 26 Re5 c427Bd th 
Rfd8 28 Be3 Rc6 29 Kf2 f6 30 Rad a6 31 Be4 Rcd6 32 Rei | 
{5 33 Bf3 Rb8 34 Bci Rb4 35 Be2 Rd4 36 a3 Ra4 37 Ke3 Re! 
38 Kd2 c3 39 Rc3 Rad4 4@ Kel Rd7 41 Kf2 a5 42 Rei 
Resigns. 
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| Showdown at the Greenville Corral 
by R.E. Fauber 


U.S. Championship provided the answer why television does ‘*Salty”’ Vitaly Zaltsman trudged through the desert of only 1/2 
hese. any more western series. All the great gunslingers and ex- points in 7 before he found an oasis of opponents who helped redeem 
ss busy playing chess. Looking at the games from the _ his rating. 


plorers are too 


bulletins showed that the grandmasters were having man-on-man From north of the border Mountie Peter Biyiasas came down to 
u 


: bring back his man (or men), but he may have to take some pointers 
ere accuracy was not so much the goal as it was to draw > | | pointer: 
cca “nd fire at the first opportunity. from Dudley Do-Right, particularly after hanging a rook against 
Ste a cast it was! ‘“Texas’’ Joe Bradford showed quite a few Larry Christiansen. i 
th de'kind of tactical daring that made the Texas Rangers a Riverboat’’ Larry Evans dealt positional ideas from the top of 
Yan ; the deck and the bottom. One you’ve anteed a pawn, he knows how 
Pane! Diesen had a terrible accident falling down stairs and to take ea ae 
dto withdraw with multiple injuries requiring surgery. “‘Gol durn Slick Seirawan was always hanging around the leaders, but they 
sha et apesvaited.t skin them polecats.”” wouldn’t let him grab the pot by overplaying their hands the way the 
ae dangerous was ‘Doc’? Byrne, a man who can make any easterners did at Wijk-aan-Zee. ) a 
olayer’s teeth ache with one of his double-barreled tactical combina- ocala Browne defended his traditional hunting ground 
to the last. 
Ath +; a iow ote 
meee there was ‘Butch’? Shamkovich and the ‘‘Sundance’’ Christiansen was the big honcho. ‘*The Modesto Kid”’ strapped on 
i0\¢ [ein ready to challenge the whole American chess establishment. both guns and let them have it right through the eyes. Blowing away 
mat’ “Smiling Jack”’ Peters brought his knack for dropping opponents his opposition in wild duels, Christiansen snarled, ‘‘This town isn’t 
thal.’ in a hail of tactical bullets. big enough for both of us, friend.”’ 
Nabe art” Bisguier was not able to put on his rodeo of roping And they all agreed. By sundown they had all started east to the 
| on eee 
4, and shooting opponents because this was no sideshow tournament. World Open in Philadelphia. 


Then there was ‘‘Big, Bad’’ Benko: ‘‘One day you’ll turn around 
ina zug-zwang, stranger, and I’ll be there.” 


The Far Side of the Hill 


By Edwin Albaugh 


f 


: ' Small towns that hold major chess tournaments demand their own The former world junior champion from Potomac, Md., withdrew 

due recognition. after three rounds, requiring medical attention after a serious fall. 

So first, meet Greenville, Pennsylvania, pop. 10,000, proud Because he did not complete half the schedule, under FIDE rules his 
upstanding borough of Mercer County near the Ohio border, 85 results were erased from the standings. | : 

' miles north of Pittsburgh, 45 miles south of Lake Erie, maker of Evans, at 48 the oldest of the leaders, met another Russian emigre, 
railroad cars and aluminum products, named not for a leading settler | Anatoly Lein ol Cleveland, who having sworn off cigarettes turned 

but for the pastoral landscape surrounding it — fertile farmland, to knitting draws. Even so, Evans could not afford to take him light- 

_ burgeoning crops as far as the eye can see. ly. oe . ty ; 

“This is the kind of place I could be happy in,’’ said Leonid World junior champion Seirawan tackled Vitaly Zalisman, of 

_ Shamkovich. The 57-year-old Russian emigre, who lives in Flushing, Brooklyn, N.Y., the third Russian emigre competing. After a hor- 

_N.Y., was seated in the lounge of Livingston Hall at Thiel College, rendous start — 1/2 points in seven rounds, Zaltsman began to 1m- 

( where the U.S. Championship was being held, contemplating the prove his score to the point where he could not be considered a 
seen of Greenville from its northern edge. pushover. , 

' Only fast-food chains tug Greenville toward this end of the cen- Browne had gotten the things that bother him under control. He 
tury. There is a corner drugstore whose interior is pure Norman changed rooms (too much morning sun) and chairs (the type with 
Rockwell. Soft drinks are called pop. The local cinema through the — arm rests other players were using obstructed his fidgeting). Discom- 

middle rounds of the tournament featured ‘‘Black Beauty.’’ On fort from an ear infection had caused postponement of his | 12th 
Saturday evenings church bells sound a reminder of the next day’s -round game with Jack Peters of Los Angeles. But he shook it off 

‘“ > obligation. The kids get restless. They drive to Sharon, 14 miles and defeated Jack — his sixth loss in nine games — ina sharply con- 
south, for diversion — though Sharon offers not a great deal more. tested Sicilian. oe net | | | 
438). Four players entered the 13th and final round on June 28 with The lighting apparently satisfied his rigorous Sancti: eh 
rdian hopes of winning the title — Walter Browne of Berkeley, Larry more importance, the TD was fim Redman ol Chicago, ap MS 
604 Christiansen of Modesto, Larry Evans of Reno and Yasser Seirawan bugbear, Isaac Kashdan. Walter was about as close as he can come Lo 
pe 11 of Seattle, each with seven points. A fifth, Shamkovich, had 62 and serenity; U.S. Championships seem to have a sauna-like effect on 
} Bet aghost of a chance. him. | 
Mii \ Of the four, Browne’s pairing — against winless and carefree Ar- Christiansen must have sensed destiny rolling oul a red carpet in 
}Bel hur Bisguier of Rock Hill, N.Y. — was most propitious. his direction, one that would not be jerked from under him as in the 
ae Christiansen had to face old pro Shamko, who philosophically ac- —_°78 championship when he lost five of his last six. 
7 cepted that he would have had seven and a half had he not lost a full 


- point gained from Mark Diesen — and trudged on. Cont. on p. 52 


| 
ol 








Far Side. . . Cont. 


Among his four victories, the one over Seirawan in Round 9 
sparkled like crown jewels. He had celebrated his 24th birthday late 
in the tournament and luck was with him at the poker table — he 
pocketed a tidy sum at an off-campus session. 

Evans, bronzed by the Arizona sun, his beard a mixture of char- 
coal and gray, was by far the loosest of the four. He entered as 
substitute for Lubosh Kavalek of Reston, Va., U.S. champion since 
1978. Kavalek declined his invitation because of a business commit- 
ment, then found himself available after all. But by then the field was 
set. 

Evans’ play had been expected to show conspicuous signs of rust 
since over the last decade he competed infrequently. Why? ‘‘There’s 
no money in chess,’’ he said. ‘‘I just came here to see how | could 
do.’’ He had not prepared intensively, he said, but unearthed some 
lines he hoped the opposition either would have forgotten or have 
been unacquainted with. 

Overlooked, perhaps, was that Evans had won more U.S. Cham- 
pionships than anyone present. Four altogether, one more than 
Walter Browne. 

Seirawan, 20, undoubtedly was feeling the heat. (Who wasn’t, 
though? It was ninety in the shade.) Since Lone Pine ’79 the brightest 
star in American chess, he sensed that faraway telescopes were 
watching his performance. As far away as Moscow. He was keeping 
to himself. 

Ninety in the shade would seem balmy a month later when a real 
heat wave gripped the East. But at the time, when people in the 
Southwest were dropping like flies from 100-degree temperatures, 
you wondered how long before the same thing happened here, where 
humidity intensifies the effects. 

Panting chess fans queued up to the locked doors of the playing 
hall, an air-conditioned oasis exempt from Thiel’s almost inhumane 
practice of energy conservation. 


Things That Go Bump in the Time Pressure 


“‘Some positions are too good to be won,’’ the maxim goes. Here 
grandmaster Larry Christiansen elucidates the incredible oppor- 
tunities Pal Benko had to consider while trying to realize his advan- 
tage against Yasser Seirawan in the 1980 U.S. Championship. Plung- 
ing on toward the time control, and with two moves to make it, he 
bumps a knight and has to part with a whole point instead of earning 
Ul. 

This is one of those rare games where a single decision needs 
several diagrams to help elucidate it. — Editor 


by GM Larry Christiansen 


English Opening 

Y. Seirawan — P. Benko: 1 c4, e5; 2 Nc3, Nf6; 3 e3, Nc6; 4 a3, d5; 
5 cd, Nd5; 6 Qc2, Be6o; 7 Nf3, a6. 

Black wisely prevents 8 Bb5. Now 8 b4 is too early because 8 ..., 
Nc3; 9 Qc3, e4; 10 NeS, Ne5; 11 Qe5, Qd5!; 12 Qc7, Rc8; 13 Qa5, 
Qa5; 14 ba, Rc5 is too strong for Black. 

8 d3, Be7; 9 Ne4?!, 0-0; 10 Nc5, Bc8!; 11 Bd2, b6; 12 Nad. 

White’s maneuver beginning with 9 Ne4 did not prove fruitful. 
White could not play 12 Na6 because of 12 ..., Bb7 when the knight 
is stranded. 

12 ..., Bb7; 13 Be2, £5; 14 0-0, Bf6; 15 Racl, Kh8. 

Black has come out of the opening with a good game. 

16 Kh1, Qe8; 17 Nc3, Nde7; 18 b4, Rd8; 19 b5, ab; 20 NbS, Rd7; 
21 a4, Qg6; 22 Qa2, e4; 23 de, fe; 24 Ngl, Rfd8. 

Black is clearly in control of the game now with his domination of 
the Q-file and a bind on White’s king-side. 

25 Bel, Nd5; 26 Nh3, Be5!; 27 Rce4?, Nce7; 28 Rel, Nf5; 29 g3. 


White prevents the impending ..., Nh4 but also weakens his light 
squares to a critical degree. It appears that 29 ..., Qh6 wins in all 
variations: a) 30 Kg2, Nfe3! b) 30 Nf4, Bf4; 31 gf, Qh3! c) 30 Ngl, 

fe 
Nfe3!; 31 fe, Ne3 Cont. on p. 53 
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At Wimbledon that day, 30,000 watched the third round of ten, 
Here, about 30 trickled into Livingston Hall for the last round Of th? 
most exciting U.S. Chess Championship since New York 197. Gen, 
Dullea, executive director of the U.S. Chess Federation, a Pe 
sylvanian, was among them. So was Harold Schonberg, the emin, 
music critic with a passion for chess; he was covering the Proceedipy 
for the New York Times, which boosted the exposure facto; M 
preciably. 

Christiansen and Seirawan revved their engines in the lounge, },) 
older players materialized just as the hall doors were merci, 
opened, Evans chewing a mound of gum, an eye tic almost keepig 
pace with his jaw, Browne spurting to the assigned table with;, 
silent-films gait, Bisguier compulsively chatting with anyone he ha 
pened to recognize, Pal Benko of New York City and Robert Br: 
of Ossining, N.Y., both out of it, sitting down as if to tea. 4 

Tea they had, a 12-move draw, and departed to analyze the legis ; 
No one is better than Byrne at analytical repartee. A shame We 
there is no audience. 

Meanwhile, Evans and Lein were wading into the murky positioy 
waters of a closed Sicilian. Shamko and Christiansen were slappiy 
each other around in an open Sicilian. Seirawan thought for j 
minutes, then responded to d4 with d6. Peter Biyiasis of San Fry 
cisco and Joe Bradford of Austin, Tex., two who were also oui, 
contention, took a drive over back roads with the Four Knigh 
Defense. Browne was grasping for any lace Bisguier might ley 
showing in a Queen’s Gambit Declined. Peters, having the last-rou) 
bye, watched from the wings. 

Hours later, the first casualty. His king in flames, Texas Joe wer} 
down after 41 moves. : 

Then Shamkovich and Christiansen, who had neutralized whit 
early initiative and gained his own, shook hands on a split point ale’ 
42. 

Following an early queen exchange, Yasser was finding the goiy 
treacherous against Zaltsman 


Cont. on p. 54 


The Queen’s English | 


by GM Walter Browne f 


Since the publication of the English translation of the Bible’, 
1611, known as the King James edition, people have spoken " 
‘‘King’s English.’’ For players who have a knack for maneuveny 
to tacking into the wind — as the Dutch prefer to say it — thet 
this variation to try against the English. Browne used it to good¢ 
fect in gaining his share of the U.S. Championship for the fourt/ 
time. — Editor. ' 

Queen’s English: Greenville, PA, 1980 ! 

Y. Seirawan — W. Browne 1 Nf3, Nf6; 2 c4, b6; 3 g3, 5; 4 By 
Bb7; 5 0-0, e6; 6 Nc3, Be7; 7 d4, cd; 8 Qd4, d6; 9 Rdl. 

It is more customary to play 9 b3, but White might still givett 
move force by a try on the 12th move. | 

9 ..., 26; 10 b3, Nbd7; 11 Bb2, 0-0; 12 Qe3. { 

More {sual is 12 e4, but 12 Ng5 with the idea of going toe! 
worth a second thought. 

12 ..., Qc7; 13 Nd4, Bg2; 14 Kg2, NeS! | 

A dose of something different, but the outcome remains uncle 
after 15 f4!?, Qb7; 16 Kgl. | 

15 f3, Qb7. | 

This is a maneuvering game in which Black’s threats neutral 
White’s space advantage. : 

16 Rd2, Rfc8. 

Black would be punished for the precipitate 16 ..., Nfg4: 17, 
d5; 18 cd, f5; 19 Qbl with a distinct White advantage. On the nt! 
move, though, 17 Rad1 would be a bad error because 17 ..., Nfgh;! 
Qg1, Bg5 establishes a winning position. 

17 h3, Re7; 18 a4, Nfd7!, 19 Nb1?! / 

It is not easy to find a plan here. For example, 19 Qe4, Qe 
Ne4, Nc5 rather favors Black. . 

19 ..., Bf6!; 20 Na3, h5!; 21 Rbl. 


Cont. on p. 53 


i eetwiie cout. 23 e5?, dc; 24 ef, Bf6; 25 Bb7, Qb7; 26 Rd2, Nd3 with a win. There js 































oft also 23 ed, ed; 24 b4? dc with a decisive advantage. 
2 ue 7 Oe 23 ed, ed 24 €5, 
Pen een, sey OO yyy? | And now 24 ed?!, Nd5, 25 Nd5, Bd5; 26 Bd5, Rd5; 27 Rd2. Red8 
Line, ie 2-C By Yi Qa heavily favors Black’s active pieces. 
in “Way YFG YM 24 ..., Nfe4d; 25 Re3. 

> t Y Y (ee Y t Oe 7 A ° . . ; 
M ap Wi Yo, Wot Wz It was not inconceivable to play 25 b4 to introduce some complexi- 

Wy Uy ty 
>» Th? a Pa eeey Be5; 26 b4, Bd4? 
ful i VY, en. Ut, ll One of those slips a hotly contested game produces. Preferable 
i YN WY WG BY was 26 ..., Nc3; 27 Rc3, Ne4; 28 Rc8, Qc8; 29 f3, Bg3; 30 fe but with 
th i ERT Ya yyyyyy Black on top. 
hi Dw AA 27 Qd4, Ne6. 
Bry. Y ven Wi y ' Wy Fao And now White misses an incredible shot by overlooking 28 Ne4!, 
7 3 7) / Nd4; 29 Nf6, Kf8; 30 Bd4, Rd6!: 31 Nh7, which is a bit unclear but 

eal ) better than losing straightaway. 
whe After 21 Rb1 28 Qb6?, Rd6!; 29 Qa5, Nd2!: 30 BS, Nc4; 31 Qb4, a5; 32 Qb3, 
; Ne3; 33 Re3, NeS; 34 Qdl, d4; 35 Bb7, Qb7 0-1 
Le Black has begun a plan to establish dark square dominance on the Because White overstepped the time imit in a losing situation. 
a king-side. Among the tactical points were considerations of 21 Christiansen cont 
f. Ndc2?, Nf3 and 21 Nac2, hd; 22 g4, Ng6; 23 Bc3, BeS! with a strong . 
ou advantage. 
rsh, 2d ++ey hd; 22 Ndec2, Be7! 
‘ky, Because 22 ..., hg is unclear. 
rom «23. gh, Ng6; 24 h5, Nh4; 25 Khl, Nf5. 

"White hoped for an immediate 25 ..., RcS; 26 Rel, Nf5; 27 Qe4! 

26 Qgl, Nf6!; 27 Nd4!, Nh6!; 28 Ne6?!? 


i White is going steadily downhill after 28 Qe3, RcS, so he tries 
vhiy'| + something violent. 
tale” 28 ..., fe; 29 Qg6, Kh8!; 30 Rel, Rg8; 31 Rd6. 

After 31 Nc2, eS begins to shut down attacking lines and wins. 

31..., Bd6; 32 Bf6, Bf4! 

This is a clear winner, while there is clear trouble after 32 ..., Nf5?; 
33 hé! 

33 Bc3, e5; 34 Nc2, Qc8!; 35 Kg2, Nf5; 36 Kf2, Rc6; 37 Qg4, Rc5; 
38 e3, Bh6; 39 e4, Ne7; 40 Nb4, Qd8!; 41 Qe6, a5; 42 Nd5, Nd5; 43 


Oi 





ed, Qh4; 44 kg2, Be3!; 45 Rf1, Bf4; 46 Qg4, QOf6; 47 Kf2, Rd8; 48 After 29 93 
_ Rdl, Re7; 49 Ke2, Rf7; 50 Kd3, Qd6; 51 Rel, Rdf8; 52 Ke2, Rf5 0-1. 
‘  Zaltsman tried the same variation but, running out of things to do And now 32 Rf7, Rf7; 33 Qf7, Ng4!; 34 Bg4, Qcl wins. Or else 32 
did too little. Bd2!?, Bg3; 33 h3, Bf4. 
‘be?’  Queen’s English; Greenville, PA 1980 Finally there is 30 Bg4, which leads to some incredible and 


en th V. Zaltsman — W. Browne 1 Nf3, Nf6; 2 c4, b6; 3 g3, c5; 4 Bg2, beautiful complications, which seem to win for Black. The main 
very -Bb7; 5 0-0, e6; 6 Nc3, Be7; 7 d4, cd; 8 Qd4, d6; 9 b3, Nbd7; 10 Bb2, analysis runs 30 Bg4, Nde3; 31 fe Ne3. . . 

her 9-0; 11 e4, a6; 12 Qe3, Rce8; 13 Nd4, Qc7; 14 Rael. 

od += We have seen much of this before. Were White serious about ex- 
fou’ +panding on the king-side, he would play 14 f4 now. 

14..., Qb8; 15 Khl. 

' In view of subsequent developments 15 h3 is probably more effi- 





ay) ce. a i ed 
; Yyye'Yj, # Ff 
| 45..., Rfe8; 16 Qd2, Qa8; 17 Re2, NeS; 18 Rfel, Bf8; 19 Qdl, g6! 2 7 7 
vet) This is an equal position. Black restrains expansionism by White, . Yo Wa x Wi 
_ While keeping the lid nailed down on attacking threats stemming d J | 
' from White’s greater control of space. WY 
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jj * LZ And now White has two choices, both losing in beautiful fashion. 
ra . There is first 32 Bd7, Nfl; 33 Rdl (33 Qa3, Qt6), Ng3!; 34 Bg3, ¢3; 
35 Kgl, Qc6!!; 36 Qg8 (because 36 Bc6, Rdl leads to mate), Kg&; 37 
Be6;, Kf8!!; 38 Rd8, Ke7 and Black wins after all. 
704 The other try is (from the diagram) 32 Bd2!, NfI!!: 33 Bh6, ¢3; 34 
nt Kgl, Rd2!; 35 Re2 (35 Qf7, Nh2!), Rdl!! 
{fg4;!) 
f 
Qed; 
an is the thematic pawn break toward which Black has been aim- 


all along. Subsidiary tactical themes include the consideration of 





Cont. on p. 54 
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Christiansen cont. 


f 


(On 36 Nf2!?, Rel; 37 Re2, Rd2!!; 38 Nd3, Ng3; 39 Rel, Ra2; 40}, 
Be3; 41 Bf4, Rg2; 42 Kfl, Bel; 43 Bh3, Rd2 and wins) Back to, 
last diagram: 36 Bdl, Rd1l; 37 Nf2, Nd2!!; 38 Ndl, e2! and despi | 
the material deficit of queen and rook, Black wins. | 
[A little blurry, I don’t see it after 39 K. f2, ed/Q; 40 Ra2 Whe 
Black seems to have only a perpetual. — editor] 


Back to the diagram after White’s 29th move. | 


29 ..., Qe6?; 30 Ngl, Qf6; 31 Na3, Bc3; 32 Qb3, Bel; 33 Rfel,g.| | 
34 Bb, Bc6; 35 Bc6, Qc6. 
Benko stands much better, but he faced terrible time pressure, |_| 


36 Ne2, Qf6!; 37 Ne4, Nfe7. 


Stronger is 37 ..., Nh6 and 38 Nf4, Ng4; 39 Kgl, Nb4 with a bing | 


38 Kel, Nb4; 39 Nf4, g5?? 


‘ 


Black throws the game away with one move. The advantage p. 
mains intact after 39 NedS. 


40 Nh5, Rd3; 41 Qb4 1-0. 
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4 2 Recsotctats 


Larry Christiansen 
Man on the Move 


Far Side of the Hill concluded 


Browne was attempting to cram a white passed pawn down Ar- 
thur’s throat, but Bisguier’s teeth stayed firmly clenched. Walter 
slipped into time trouble, but weathered it. 

All that could be discerned in the Evans-Lein encounter was an oc- 
casional heavy bubble rising to the surface. Harold Schonberg’s ac- 
count in The Times: 

‘; the drama was heightened when three critical games 
(Seirawan-Zaltsman, Browne-Bisguier, Evans-Lein) were adjourned at 
6 p.m., to be resumed at 8. 

“Most of the experts, analyzing the position during the break, 
decided that Browne’s game against Bisguier would end in a draw. . . 
There was also general agreement that Zaltsman had an easy victory 
over Seirawan.. . 

‘‘But the complicated Evans game against Anatoly Lein. . . had 
the experts stumped. 

‘‘T ein had given up the exchange — that is, he had surrendered a 
powerful (black) rook for a less powerful (white) bishop — fora very 
strong center and attacking possibilities.’ 

Shortly after resumption of the adjourned games, Evans and Lein 
called it quits at 46 and proceeded to the skittles room to determine if 
either had ever gotten a notion that would have led to a 
breakthrough. Lein’s fanciful ideas made the uncompromisingly 
practical Evans think Anatoly was suffering from a bad case of the 
bends. 

Of the original leaders, only Browne and Seirawan still flailed 
away, and Yasser’s position was growing worse by the move. 

Walter’s king escorted a surviving pawn toward the eighth rank 
but Arthur’s knight deftly fended them off, and his own king moved 
in to free a pawn that Browne would have been unable to stop. Draw 
in 55. The Grand Prix champion beamed. For he was in last place but 
had prevented Walter from taking a clear first at his expense. 


Christiansen announced a party beginning upstairs to whit 


everyone was invited. | 
Seirawan continued to resist; last rites were in order. It would drag 
on to 67 moves before Yasser capitulated. 


‘1 felt so sorry for him,’’ said a blonde teen-age girl, one of tie \ 


| 


last of the spectators. ‘‘He has such nice eyes. I smiled at him to off | | 
encouragement and he smiled back.”’ 
Yasser later explained that comtemplating his first move for Il 


minutes was an attempt to ‘‘psyche’’ Zaltsman and that he pre 
longed the game hoping Vitaly might blunder. No loss 0 


. 


t i 


equilibrium, no depression. Yasser was fine. He simply tried 4 
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win his game. 


Only three points separated Browne, Christiansen and Evans (72) 
each) from tailender Bisguier (41/2). There would be no playoff siti 
this had not been a zonal tournament and no interzonal slots we 
hanging. Besides, to echo Evans, there was no money. 

The co-champions received $3,333.34 apiece, less than a | | 


buy a small Japanese car. 


| 
( 
hard for a victory, he said, thinking for a time that Browne mig j 
( 
( 


| 





‘ 


Parties proliferated. Browne went his own way with the The ( 
students. Christiansen extended his birthday celebration on th | 
second-floor roof, surrounded by young admirers. Evans wenl fori) 

| 


swim in the college pool. 


He didn’t expect to come roaring back into chess, he said. Hew 
happy. He had proven he could still play. But it wasn’t worth thee 


fort. If the purses ever again reached a decent size, he might relull 


Christiansen had proven something, too. That he had arrive | 
native soil. Apart from his two U.S. junior titles and a tie for sth, 
at Lone Pine in 1976, his successes have been abroad. 


He would have welcomed a playoff, he said. 
come out all right. 


“1 think I would hat. 7 
| | 
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Wherever he goes, a cloak of swirling controversy seems to follow 
Walter Shawn Browne — like the fog stalking inexorably up the 
Thames on London. As London is a great city, so Walter Browne is a 
great man. What stirs controversy about Browne, at least in certain 
termagant quarters of the chess world, is that Browne is a very nice 


vee has had his share of controversies. When he abruptly 
withdrew from the U.S. Championship in 1978, a prominent journ- 
alist inquired in print, “‘Is Walter Browne doing a Fischer?’’ That 
was a Kashdan directed tournament. They had already had a few 
squabbles in the early 70s over pairings. Then at Lone Pine, 1980 
Kashdan came by Browne’s tense games and picked up his clock 
(under circumstances no one has satisfactorily explained to anyone 
else who has listened critically). Subsequently, Browne lost the game 
and withdrew from the tournament. 

Burt Hochberg, the former editor of Chess Life also developed an 
enmity for Browne, Browne feels. ‘‘I think it’s just envious, sup- 
pressed feelings about chess. He never got good at it. [Larry] Evans 
agreed with me on that.’’ Whatever it was, pictures and articles on or 
by Browne suddenly dried up in the period 1978-79. Hochberg 
followed that up this year with an article on Lone Pine, 1980 which 
spent more time disparaging Browne than on covering the tourna- 
ment winner. 

This kind of unpleasantness with powerful chess personalities 
distorts the image of Browne. Walter Browne is a very nice man who 
cares about other people and who is trying to be a chess professional 
of impeccable integrity, admirable creativity, and make a worthwhile 
contribution to the world’s culture and enjoyment through the 
beautiful games by which he advances himself. 


Good as His Word 

[have had business dealings with Browne for over six years. You can 
trust his word. Once he has agreed to do something, he faithfully and 
uncomplainingly fulfills his commitment. And sometimes he does a 
little more, if you are living up to your part of the bargain. 

He came to Sacramento to do a simultaneous exhibition. The 
house was packed, the hour late; but, when he concluded a game, he 
quite frequently made some encouraging analytical remarks. After 
one draw he said, ‘‘Yeah, this was not such a good move, and you 
Just took the play away from me. I was happy to draw.’’ Early he 
came up lame in that exhibition, but, nonetheless, he did not stint his 
attention to the games or to his opponents. 

His leg in a cast, he still flew to England to play in last year’s BBC 
television tournament. He had promised them. 

At the 1979 CalChess Masters Open he entered as a favor to its 
director and voluntarily contributed notes to his games for the tour- 
nament’s reporter — and very conscientious notes they were. 

These are all things nice men do, but Browne never gets credit for 
them. A Browne partisan could easily explain the why implied in that 
Proposition by quoting the familiar Machiavelli maxim: ‘‘A man 
striving in every way to do good will inevitably meet his ruin among 
the vast majority of men who are not good.”’ 

tis not that way, and Browne himself would be nauseated at the 
Suggestion that it was. Browne does not consciously strive to be good 
but simply to be Browne. “‘I just don’t like to be taken advantage 
of,” he has said on many occasions. 

His house speaks for him. One drives up a twisting road to get to it 
and finds it resting on a knoll, which plunges abruptly down the hill 


ist Outside the balcony of the living room. It is a peaceful canary 


A 
Browne 


Study 


By R.E. Fauber 
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yellow on the outside, and it features peaceful natural woods on the 
inside. 

Browne’s house is serenely comfortable. Inside it abounds in 
plants acquired by his wife Racquel. Outside there is room to plant 
herbs, which Racquel — a grandmaster cook — uses to enhance her 
savory meals. In the back some chipmunks have decided to make a 
home in the Browne’s deck light. Walter is very proud of them and 
makes special trips to show them off to new visitors. 

We looked down a vertigo plunge of ivy, to the swimming facility 
barely visible, and I asked, ‘‘Is that pool yours?’’ 

‘IT wish it was, but you can’t have everything,’’ Browne answered. 

It is the day after Browne returned from the east where he had 
made a late surge in the tournament to gain a share of the U.S. 
Championship for the fourth time in five, outings. It is a peaceful mo- 
ment. Browne has just taken his guests on a 20 minute walk through 
the green and tumbling Berkeley hills. 

He is relaxed. Silently we admire the tree-framed panorama of the 
Golden Gate Bridge, stage center, the green humps of Angel’s Island 
and Marin County to the right and the jeweled towers of San Fran- 
cisco to the left. The sun is still high and the sky so clear, you can see 
forever in a distant bird’s flight. 

It is a moment in time from the summer of 1980; it is a still mo- 
ment from which to look forward or backward. 


In the beginning 

The Encyclopedia of Chess says that Walter Browne was born on 
the 21st of January, 1949 in Sydney, Australia of American parents. 
He grew up, however, in Brooklyn. Although Browne learned chess 
at the age of eight, he did not take seriously to it until he owned a 
dozen years. He went to summer camp and beat his instructor. This 
led him to conclude that he was at least the best junior player 
around, until he read in a New York paper about the scholastic 
championships. 

Before that he had never heard that chess had tournaments or 
books or clubs. It was a game and that was all. Some research led 
him to go to the Manhattan Chess Club, where his faith in his invin- 
cibility bowed to reality. Browne’s first USCF rating was 1896, but 
he studied and played chess every day for a year and achieved a 
master’s rating at age 14. 

Among the books he studied, he most vividly recalls Botvinnik’s 
One Hundred Selected Games. ‘‘I studied that when I was 13 and at 











Browne cont. 


18 and again at 25. Maybe it’s time I studied it again,’’ Browne said. 
‘‘T must have gone over every game 10 times....”’ 

Fischer’s games also attracted him as did the games collections of 
Alekhine, Capablanca, Lasker, Smyslov, and Tal. Since Browne had 
neglected mentioning Nimzovich, I injected a little prompting to 
which he replied, ‘‘Oh yeah, Nimzovich made a wonderful impres- 
sion on me. I studied both My System and Chess Praxis.”’ 

The aspiring student should focus on Browne’s use of the word 
“‘studied.’’ It implies he did not just read the general ideas; he 
analysed and worked and probably criticized. A lot of work on one 
book will help chess progress far more than scanning many. 

The teenaged master began to unleash a volcano of energy, but it 
was not all directed at chess. For a period it was chess all day and 
playing poker all night. Even during tournaments he would not for- 
sake his poker sessions ‘‘so I fell back to expert,’” Browne admits. 
‘“*It was too much even for me.”’ 

Those who knew him in those years from 1962-65 tend to recall a 
scruffy kid, very pushy and a little bit lonely. A fragment of a letter 
to his mother when he was about 12 conveys a sense of a very respect- 
ful son, a little bit wide-eyed about his chess progress and about the 
world. There is simplicity and honesty in it and only slight asser- 
tiveness of signing it in all capitals ““SHAWN.”’ 

Wide-eyed naivete is not a character trait of those who survive 
growing up in Brooklyn. He learned how to protect himself in a 
world of sharks. These learned devices of self-protection have re- 
mained with him and have to be understood to achieve a good work- 
ing relationship. Those who describe Browne as hostile and selfish or 
‘*prickly’? — as one journalist put it — have confused necessary 
learned behavior patterns for character. 
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Browne trophies: top San Juan, 1969, bottom left Wijk- 
aau-Zee, 1980, bottom right U.S. Championship. 


An incident at the U.S. Open in Columbus, 1977 illustrates 
Browne’s intentions. He sat down to play money backgammon with 
a stranger during the free day of the tournament. He wanted to settle 
every time someone went up five. The stranger thought it would suf- 
fice to settle at the end of the session. ‘‘It’s just so there won’t be any 
misunderstanding,’’ Browne said. This is wisdom born of experience 
with people who do not pay when they lose, although they expect full 
payment when they win. Browne also wanted cash only, another 
useful precaution. There was no hostility; it was only a useful and 
natural safeguard. 

Like Fischer, Browne dropped out of high school. On this subject 
he said to me in 1974, ‘‘I don’t want to talk about this education 
stuff.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL | 
CHESS BULLETINS | 


(Of the strongest INTERNATIONAL ches 
tourneys in easy to read algebraic notation, 


1977, 78 or 79 USSR Championships $4 | 
1979 Riga or Rio Interzonals $4.50 each | 


Lone Pine, 1980 $5 
Our catalogue of more than 38 tourneys is constantly expantin 


/ 
‘ 


For a free price list of them write today to, 
WALTER BROWNE 
8 Parnassus Road 


Berkeley, CA 94708 | 
(include 75¢ mailing cost for orders under $10) | 

He told interviewer Mark Saylor in 1977 that he was not doing vel 
in school whereas he was making good money at poker and a littleg 
chess also. ‘‘I didn’t have the time, interest, or desire....There’s / 
point in my going to school if I’m not going. to do well...” | 

The middle 1960’s were Browne’s storm and stress period, Hi, 
drew a match with Jim Tarjan in 1966. U.S. chess did not offer the 
opportunities for the titles you need to reach the top. He had 
however, been saving his poker winnings and used them to finance: 
junket to Europe — where he hoped to play in tournaments whici 
would win him titles. 

He went to Europe, but there were no invitations forthcoming | 
Unknown Americans were not very welcome in European tou: / 
naments because there were no American tournaments in whit, 
European players might play. | 

It was time for the Australian variation. Holding dual citizenship, | 
Browne emigrated to Australia in 1968 where he won the Australi 
championship and tied for first in the 1969 Asian Zonal tourney, | 

This earned him an International Master title but not a berth inte 
Palma de Mallorca Interzonal. Throughout his Australian bel 





from 1968-73, Browne was in and out of the United States all th 
time. During one sojourn in New York he was feeling a little despot 
dent about his chances at establishing a chess career for himself. ht 
received an unexpected invitation to the 1969 San Juan tournametl 
Antonio Medina had not shown up, and the organizers needed 
meone with an IM title — fast. 

Not only was this Browne’s first grandmaster tournament but as 
his passport to fame. He finished equal second with Arthur Bisguit, 
behind world champion Boris Spassky. | 

This qualified Browne for the International Grandmaster title les 
than a year after he had earned his IM. ‘‘It was a lot tougher to gel 
GM in those days,’’ Browne said. ‘‘Do you know there were onl 
two people who got a GM title the year I did and the other starts with 
a&.* 

It was Anatoly Karpov. 

Browne offhandedly described his San Juan result to a Sacraih 
to audience in 1974: ‘‘Then I got a grandmaster title and could pl 
in big tournaments for small prizes.”’ | 


SC 


The Midas Touch | 
Money. Browne’s interest in making money from playing chess i) 
been a source of friction between him and other players. ‘Some pet 
ple seem to be willing to live in poverty as long as they can play cs 
— even grandmasters. I don’t want to. I don’t think it’s necessal); 
Browne says. 
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Browne cont. 


We are sitting again in the living room of Browne’s comfortable 
home in the Berkeley hills on a soft summer day in 1980. It is becom- 
ing clear that Browne has two interests: to excel at chess and to make 
4 comfortable living for his family. 

A tour of his house has disclosed a myriad of trophies and 
memorabilia from his tournaments, which stretches back to 1964. 
The most intriguing is one which has the simple engraving ‘‘Winner 
1966.” The most imposing is one standing half a man’s height in the 
hallway. It is from the Provo ‘‘Days of ‘47 Open’’ of 1973. Walter 
Browne has played everywhere. 

On top of his bookshelf is the silver tray for second at San Juan. A 
few shelves lower is the striking steel trophy the Hoogoven company 
awarded for Wijk-aan-Zee. 1980. Elsewhere are momentoes from his 
U.S. Open victories of 1971-2-3, of Venice, 1971 — his first clear win 
ininternational competition — of Wijk-aan-Zee, 1974 — a clear first 
against stellar competition — Mannheim, 1975 (International German 
Championship), U.S. Championships in 1974, 75, and 77. Browne 
was first at Reykjavik, 1978 and second this year. 

There are more successes, but this should suffice to establish that 
Walter Browne is uncontestably the most successful American player 
who was active over the past decade. 

Has this success provided him the comforts which surround him? 
It has not. Browne has resorted to poker and backgammon to pro- 
vide money, but more of his income has to come from the non- 
competitive aspects of chess. He has undertaken grueling 
simultaneous tours of the continental United States both in 1975 and 
1978. This year he played 10 simultaneous exhibitions before the first 
round of the Reykjavik International. Browne sells tournament 
bulletins worldwide to supplement his income. 

In short, Walter Browne works hard at two jobs — to be the best 
chess player he can and to make a living while he’s doing it. 

It is a soft warm day in Berkeley. Browne takes time from the in- 
terview to talk to a promoter; to discuss his hopes of getting paid to 
endorse the American Express card; he helps with tasks around the 
house. He serves his guests tea. It is a clear day, and what is forever? 
It is a time to look forward. 

Focus 

The future flows inexorably from what you do in the present. 
Browne has a schedule for part of his day. ‘‘I average about five to 
six hours of study, and I try to walk about an hour a day,’’ he said. 
“Unfortunately, in the last couple of years I haven’t gotten as much 
exercise as I’d like to.’’ 

Tennis is a favorite sport of Browne, but ‘‘I don’t have a regular 
opponent so I don’t play as much as I’d like.’’ He turned to racquet 
ball last year but injured himself. 

Perhaps more important than excercise is sleep. At one point in his 
career he slept 10 hours a day. He commented that he never slept bet- 
ter in his life before than he had just before his great triumph at 
Wijk-aan-zee, 1980. ‘‘Sleep, if you don’t get it — no matter how 
good your preparation is, it’s going to be against you.’’ he observed. 

As a games adept, Browne has built a certain reputation at 
backgammon and Scrabble, but these activities have Slacked off. 
“Scrabble — I haven’t played in at least a year.’’ He has played very 
little backgammon in the last six months, not since an unsuccessful 
appearance at a Las Vegas backgammon tournament. ‘‘I’m not used 
to losing money in tournaments,’’ Browne said. But it seems to have 
hardened his resolve to bring his life to a focus on chess. 

Focus. That was the theme, a thread that wove constantly in and 
out of our extended conversation. ‘‘Next year will be a big year for 
me....[f 1 don’t do well next year, it’s going to be hard for me to get 
lo the top.’? 
| Browne’s goal is to boost his rating above 2600. He wants to play 
in “Only four or five tournaments.’’ He expahded on this theme, ‘‘I 
think I put as much energy and time into chess as anyone in the world 
iW. Maybe some Russians put in more. But when you get to a cer- 
lain age, you can only put in so much. Young players have more to 
learn, so they have to put in more. The fact that I’m studying so 
much combined with my experience could mean a lot.”’ 

Another U.S. Championship, a berth in the 1982 Interzonal, and a 
thance to play in the Candidates Matches of 1983 are much on his 


mind. Browne is not predicting a world championship for himself. 
‘“Look, there are a lot of good players, and you just have to play the 
best chess you can and see what happens,”’ he said. ; 

Browne thinks the next U.S. Championship ‘‘is going to be the 
highest rated ever,’’ and he regrets that we send only three players to 
the Interzonal. ‘‘We had three when there were 24 [in the 
Interzonal], and we only have three out of 36-40.... When everybody 
else got more places, we were getting Fischer’s demands....and now 
Fischer doesn’t play and we are out of it....Edmondson was very 
helpful in promoting chess. From the moment he left things have 
gone downhill in the USCF....I don’t think they know how to go 
about promoting chess.’’ 

More and more Walter Browne is focusing on chess. He sees his 
peak years in chess coming over the horizon, and he does not want 
his peak to be less than putting all of his energy into it can yield. He 
needs rest and concentration. Yet he is not about to makea beggar of 
himself and Racquel. He has two jobs, and he must be as conscien- 
tious in chess sales and promotions as he is in chess preparations. 

Aren’t these two roles in conflict?”? | asked. 

He was on his way into the kitchen to make us some Planter’s 
Punch. He paused and thought for a moment. ‘Yeah, I guess they 
are, but what can you do?’’ ; 

Browne is becoming a very mature realist. ‘‘...you can’t have 
everything,’’ he said. ‘‘...what can you do?”’ he asked. Walter does 
all he can to provide a good life and to enrich chess, and all he asks is 
what he firmly believes is his due for the many contributions he has 
made to the game. 





One project of his, which is still just simmering in his mind, is to 
publish a book of his best games. ‘‘I know 50 now, but I’ve played 
about 2000 games and selecting the other 50 is not so easy....It’s very 
important to me. I might die, and I wouldn’t want that to happen 
without having left something behind me.”’ 

The talk went on freely as the sun dipped down behind the Golden 
Gate and blackness began to caress San Francisco Bay. 

Karpov should keep his crown in 1981. Kasparov is a real threat 
“‘and maybe Seirawan.’’ He likes Seirawan. 

Of his relationship with other grandmasters, he responded to a 
Karpov quote about their playing a dual role of rivalry and friend- 
ship. ‘‘It’s like he says, we’re sort of friends, but you can’t get really 
close to someone you’re trying to beat all the time.’’ 

The sun had sunk; today was over, this suspended moment. 
Tomorrow would come for Walter Browne. We thanked him for his 
generous and spontaneous hospitality and laboriously entered the car 
for the long journey home. We had spent a day with a simple, con- 
siderate, sometimes awkward man. Walter Browne is a very nice 
man, a good guy; he has proven that they do not always finish last — 
in fact they can come first time and again. It was a nice warming 
thought in the evenings chill, which still promised many bright 
sunrises for Walter Browne. 
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Perceptive Emanual Lasker once wrote that no one can win a chess 
game without attacking, yet the art of attack is the weakest 
phase of average Swiss System tournament player’s game. An inabili- 
ty to seize the initiative and carry it through logically by crisp, precise 
attacking moves gives a randomness to the average tournament 
player’s game. In a typical contest between players in the 1400-1700 
range both sides have a clear win two to three times each. 

Everything but forcing combinations in chess is a process. First 
you do this acheiving an objective, which then enables you to do 
that, which leads to the opportunity to do something else. Although 
the game itself may have been played under circumstances which 
made it an uneven series of emotional ups and downs, the product 
seems to the observer to be a smooth, logical process. 
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Alert and studious readers will immediately identify this as a 
position from the game Nimzovich-Behting; Riga 1919. Nimzovich’s 
intention, which he accomplished with classic simplicity, was to 
besiege the point d5 by playing 9 c4. White then had the initiative and 
blew his opponent away. 

Aware of this line, Black decided that the best defense was an of- 
fense and bent his efforts to developing some threats against White’s 
K-side. Rapid development is the order of the day for a few moves. 

8 ..., Nh6!?; 9 c4, Bb4; 10 Bd2? 

White had been having an uninterrupted chuckle over the game for 
some moves now, remarking that Nimzovich-Behting was the first 
game he had ever memorized. This was unfortunate because 11 Nc3 
poses many more problems for Black. 

This is a very peculiar but important point, because Black has aim- 
ed his sights on attacking the K-side in a sequence which involves first 
pressuring f2, then inducing a weakening of the light squares, and 
finally in removing the N at e3, which does do yeoman work. White, 
for his part wants successfully to carry through an attack against d5, 
which is hopelessly undermanned. Success would also undermine the 
important pawn on e4, which provides the cramping Black needs for 
a king-size offensive. 

10 ..., 0-0; 11 0-0?, Bd6; 12 cd, Qh4!? 

This natural move amounts to castling into it. More incisive was 11 
Qe2. Now Black can realize the themes of his attack. 

The attack progresses, at some cost. The idea is to weaken the light 
squares and occupy them with pieces which threaten mate under 
various circumstances. 

13 de, Kh8; 14 g3, Qh3. 

Black’s queen now has lodgement where she can do damage. 
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OPEN FILE 
Attack! Attack! 
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Black has been playing a very speculative attack in which there ar | 
many choices for each side. The light squared holes created in thi 
variation seemed to justify ceding the pawns. A crucial variation is |i ) 
cb, Bb7; 16 Nc3. Now 16 ..., Nd7 must be too slow, as the knigh | 
takes two more moves to make a threat, and White’s army is all 01 | 
the field and eager for action with 17 Bd5. Likewise unclear is th | 
developing 16 ..., Nc6?!; 17 Ne4! Nd4; 18 Ng5, Nf3; 19 Qf3! Qfl;2) 
Rfl, Bf3; 21 Nf3. White has two pawns and two beautiful bishopsto | 
compensate for the lost exchange. The simplification in this varia | 
tion, as so frequently, leaves the attacker without targets, while tle 
defender may begin to generate threats of his own. | 
It is usually bad to play forcing variations which simplify at th , 
cost of the initiative. : 
Best here seems 15 cb, Bb7; 16 Nc3, Nf5 except that 17 Qed, Qe} 
18 Ng4, Nd4; 19 Rfdl! leaves White OK. Often one expects a8 
better-developed side to be the one who attacks. Here me | 8 
development is worse FORMALLY, but all his pieces have target 
Therefore, the crucial variation works on the basic theme of teal 
tack, mating threats against g2 and h2 (you have to have an attacking . 
theme; you cannot just aim a lot of pieces at a king-side and hoped 
mate will turn up). Try 15 cb, Bb7; 16 Nc3, Rf4! The threat is simp § 
to play 17..., Rh4 forcing mate. On 17 Ng2, Ng4 wins, while if l7¢, & 
Bf4; 18 Rel, Bh2; 19 Khl, Bg3 forces mate. Another try is 17 Rel, @ 
Ned! 18 Ng4, e3; 19 Ne3, Rf2 with a quick mate. ) . 
There are a lot of variations, but it is easy to sort them out if y0l 
concentrate on the thematic and repetitive threats to mate by attack | & 
ing g2 and h2. | - 
15 Nc3, Bed. ” 
This is the crisis of the game. Another feature of the attack | : 
‘‘bringing up the reserve.”’ This leads to the crucial variation of th : 
same. Here White could have and should have tried 16 Ned, Nei! 
Qe4, Qg4; 18 cb, Nd7; 19 ba/Q, Ras; 20 Bd5, Re8; 21 Rael, Nf6.Iti 
still a game, but Black is better because the light squared weakness ; 
persist. 
Trying for a little more from the position White gets a lot less. 
16 cb, Bf3! 17 ba/Q, Ng4; 18 Qf3, ef 0-1. é 
c 
' 
( 





Attack as a Process | 

In notes to one of his games Frank J. Marshall, the founder oft 
hyper-aggressive school of chess, remarked, ‘‘Here I felt like start 
an attack.”’ It sounds as though attacks are an act of will, but Mae 
shall has already achieved the preconditions for attack, and tt wee 
matter of launching one in which not every detail can be forescéll g 
fortifying his own position in one way or other. 3 


cont. on p. 59 i 





‘\ttack! Attack! cont. 


The process begins by focusing on an area to be attacked. In at- 
ks on the center the sufficient goal may be simply to gain more 
a for other attacks. Otherwise, in wing attacks the goal is to find 
tial target and gain more space as you coordinate your pieces 
me the target. The important part of this phase is not to carry 
tagtiective, which can seldom be done, but to tie down opposing 
units to its defense. . | ; 
Then it is time to open lines so that more of your pieces can attac 
the area around the target. Finally, you should have calculated ade- 
te time to bring up the reserves — those pieces not initially com- 
| d against the target or targets but which swing into battle faster 
Tait constricted opposing units. Often this process also involves 
shifting the focus of attack. | 
’ T> summarize: 1) Find something to attack 2) Gain more space 
around the target(s) 3) Fix and besiege the target 4) Open more lines 
§) Bring up the reserve 6) Make a breakthrough combination. 
Specific analysis of variations is important An all six phases. 
Sometimes a weakness is attackable but not sufficiently to tie down 
- the opponent or in such a way as to allow the opening of more files 
and diagonals in the attacked area. Many times you can see some 
» devastating combinations far ahead — as a possibility only — and 
maneuver so that it becomes a reality. 
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Most of the time you will not be the only attacker. Each side will 
have threats. The same rules apply, except you must protect yourself 
while improving your aggressive threats — as here. 

13Nd4!, Qe8; 14 f4, de; 15 fe, Nd4? 

Black has some illusions here that the KP might become weak, 15 ..., 
f4 offered chances of a draw. But the board is rich and Black did not 
feel like simplifying the game. As we shall see, he can generate 
threats of his own. White’s target of attack is the two QB pawns and 
the QRP but, more important, the square c5, 

16 Qd4!, Be6; 17 Na4!, Rd8; 18 Qc3! 

These exclamation marks are only attention getting devices to in- 
dicate White had a plan. Black has nothing to do on the light 
Squares, and the maneuver leaves White’s queen beautifully posted 
protecting the KP, threatening to go to a5 after appropriate 
simplification, and to support planting a piece on the valuable c5 
turf. Black must attack the kingside, a not very promising theater of 
action because the attack must crawl forward before having a glim- 
mering of a chance to fix a target. 

18 ..., g5; 19 Radl, Rdl; 20 Rdl, £4; 21 Bc5, Qh5. 

Black is not without his resources, such as 22. ..., £3, but White 
has a cunning resource by which Black’s pieces interfere with each 
other in the attack. Black must attack now because he cannot allowa 
peaceful opportunity for White to play b3, after which QaS5 could 
loom. 

22 Rd3, Bc5; 23 Nc5, Bf5; 24 Rd2, ¢4. 


Between the two players there have been many lines opened, but 
the targets have been rather floating ones. White should be better 
because he has been better at covering squares which may be poten- 
ually attacked. Temporarily his knight and rook are both out of ac- 
tion away from the king-side, where all the vital activity is. So it is 
time to advance the passed KP and make threats by opening a line 
for the queen. 

25 e6!, g3. 

The targets have become the f6 and g/ squares, and Nd7? is very 
strong under any circumstances. 

26 hg, Bg6; 27 Nd7, fg; 28 Qg3, Qh6; 29 e7, Rc8; 30 Rf2, Qcl; 31 
Rfl, Qb2; 32 Qf4 

Now there is no defense against QOFs. 
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This is a very common type of attacking position. In effect, there 
are attacks on opposite sides of the board. Black’s rook on the QN 
file would like to eliminate White’s QNP. White, meantime, controls 
more space on the king-side and draws a bead on target squares e7, 
(7, {6, and g6. For the moment they all seem safe enough, but they 
can become weak depending on how Black reacts. For example, 16 

vy COgt DAG. 

In view of the weakness of the QBP and of the square b3 the c4 
square Is a subsidiary target. Black’s knight is well-posted, and it 
now seems strategically sound to get rid of any White cavaliers who 
are interested in visiting the d5 square. 

16 ..., Nd5; 17 Nd5, Bce6; 18 Ra7. 

White does not protest having two bishops and adds pressure 
against the e7 and f7 squares. 

18 ..., Bd5; 19 ed, Rb4; 20 fg, hg. 

Strictly speaking, although both bishops have yet to be heard 
from, White has brought up the reserves by planting a rook on a7. 


Cont. on p. 60 
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DUEL TO THE DEATH 


A View of Chess 
By Dennis Fritzinger 


One of the aspects of chess not much mentioned these days is its 
resemblance to combat — perhaps because everyone is sick of war 
since U.S. involvement in Vietnam. But chess, strictly speaking, is 
not a ‘‘war game.’’ Nor does the term ‘‘battle of wills’’ serve well to 
describe the intense emotions which evolve during serious struggle. 

In its purest form chess is a duel — with you versus the bad guys. 
The duelists of the 18th century disdained death to preserve their 
honor, but they also learned the use of their weapons. To send 
oneself into mortal combat without experience, indeed, without 
weapons would be suicide. Therefore, it behooves one to gather such 
weapons as will be useful, learn as much as possible about the enemy 
and the self, and go to it courageously. 

Any program of instruction should be devised with the intent to 
supply both weapons and a first-hand knowledge of them.The ab- 
solute beginner is frequently a weekend warrior and, hence, knows 
little about the true nature of the game. 

One may ask here what fun can be derived from a game of such a 
serious nature? The answer is the same fun that can be gotten from 
developing yourself in any way — physically or creatively. 

Chess hands you a set of tools to take life seriously with or to laugh 
at it. By containing tensions, it evokes them. By stimulating thought, 
emotions, endurance, drive, it provides us with moments that, 
though fleeting, are basic to our primate nature. In its purest state 
chess rises from a competition of a life and death struggle — a battle 
royal with the dark forces of the universe. 


Competitive States of Mind 

Watching myself during a competition, I notice my pulse 
quickens, my nerves quiver, I become tense, restless, excited. | often 
feel I am at the edge of doom — that my very life depends on the out- 
come of the game I am playing. Noticing such intense emotions in 
myself, I often wonder if they’re the reason many players seem to 
drop out after playing the game for a while — they can’t handle the 
pressure. 

Conversely, I have played games in which I seem to have been an 
observer rather than a participant. I seem to stand like a captain on 
the bridge of a ship, directing actions that are happening far, far 
below. 

In the previous instance, we see a mental state that can, for the 
most part, only be confusing. Also it makes it harder to play in tour- 
naments when one can only look forward to several days of pure tor- 
ture. 

The latter state, though I have felt it less often, always accom- 
panies my best games. I do not always play the best moves, but I 
seem to see more, and less gets out of control. It is the attaining of 
this latter state, I am convinced, that makes one a good player. Or, 
by analogy, a good warrior. Nevertheless, the emotions play a 
trememdous role in achieving this. Without the emotions, what is 
there to drive us on? 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Reach 1,000 chess players at 5¢ a word: Send to Chess Voice; 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. 


MAGICIANS CARDS Svengalis, Strippers, Readers etc. Free 
Catalogue: K. Brockman, Box 4191, San Leandro 94579. 
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Attack! Attack! cont. 
Passive play in such an open position hardly seems best Strategy | 
White does not have to hurry to win, if Black’s pieces nest on Passi | 
posts. 

21 Qd3, Rb3; 22 Qe4, BeS. 

This move defends the target e7 square and prevents White from | 
launching into 23 Bh6, Rb2; 24 Bf8, Ne2; 25 Kf2, Ng3. White has 3 | 
practical problem here in that he has weakened his king-side DUTSy. 
ing aggression in that theater. A Black breakthrough on the que. 
side can have ramifications against White’s king. 

White might try to weaken further the g6 square by 23 h4, by 2} 
..., £5 is a powerful shot. Instead White keeps boring in, and the mM | 
tacking chances remain in the balance. | 

23 Bf4, Bf4; 24 Rf4, Rb2; 25 Bfl, Qb6! 

This insouciant parting with the KP is a necessary part of bringing | 
up the reserve for Black’s own attack. There is a nerve-wracking pro. | 
blem because this accelerates White’s threat of R4f7, but Black ha 
his own resources. 

25 Re7, Qb3. 
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The crisis of the game has arisen. Black has some edge but nol | 
enough necessarily to win. White would like to play the combination | 
26 Rff7, Rf7; 27 Qg6, Kh8; 28 Re8. Black, however, has the counter: 
combination of 26 Rf7, Qg3; 27 Bg2, Rg2; 28 Qg2 (else 28 Kil, | 
Rf2!), Qg2; 29 Kg2, Rf7 ending up a piece ahead. 

Attack and counterattack neatly balance. Here White has a salve. 
tion in the ‘‘ugly’’ line 26 Qd3, Qd3; 27 Bd3, Rb3; 28 Be2, Rh3;}) 
Rf6. 

White, however, has felt that the position has been one where he 
was attacking all the time and Black hanging on by his finger | 
This is true enough, but it is all the defender needs. The rhythmol 
the game has shifted, and a feel for the rhythm of the game has tote 
part of the repertoire of any attacker. 

26 Bd3?, Qdl1; 27 Rf1, Qd2. 

Again a specific analysis 1s necessary of the involved discoverie 
and interferences available. Here the key line is 28 Rff7, Qh2, "| 
Kfl, Rf2! 

Perhaps Black was fortunate, having drunk martinis from | 
midnight and made love from then till 4 a.m. Perhaps these varia: 
tions were there because all the world loves a lover. They flow 
logically from the position, a chessic replay of the battle of Austerll 
— where each side fought facing their own line of communication. 

Black’s king-side was under constant pressure, but it was compat 
White’s king-side beneath the extended pawn wall was full of squarts 
from which to make threats. 

28 Rf6!?. Qh2: 29 Kf2, Qh3, 30 Kgl, Qg3; 31 Kf, Nf5! 

An elegant interference theme which prevents 32 Rg6 and also | 
threatens ..., Qf2 mate. 

32 RF5, gf; 33 QF5, Qh3; 34 Kel, Qhl! 

Eradicating White’s counterthreat. 

35 Bfl, Qh4; 34 Kd1, Qe7; 35 Bd3, £6, 36 g5, Ra8; 37 kcl, Qel; 3 
Kb2, Qal; 39 Kb3, Ra3; 40 Ke2, Ra2 0-1. 
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BERKELEY MAY DAY TOURNAMENT RESULTS 

The fourth annual May Day Chess Tournament, spon- 
sored by SUPERB and the U.C. Berkeley Chess Club, 
brought 119 players to the four-round, USCF-CalChess 
Swiss system competition held in the Student Union on the 
University of California Berkeley campus, May 17-18. Cash 


JUNE AMATEUR TOURNAMENT RESULTS 

Newly elected CalChess President Mike Goodall assisted 
Chief Tournament Director Alan Benson in conducting the 
third annual June Amateur Chess Tournament for 90 
players rated Category I (Class A) or below in the Student 
Union building on the U.C. Berkeley campus, June 14-15, 

The four-round, USCF-CalChess Swiss system event in 
six sections was sponsored jointly by SUPERB (Student 
Union Program Entertainment and Recreation Board) and 
the U.C. Berkeley Campus Chess Club. Cash prizes totaling 
$1,312.49 plus $112.50 in California Chess Bulletins gift 


certificates and six trophy plaques were awarded to the 37 
winners. 


ut 23 prizes totaled $1,365, with an additional $100 in California Complete results (in modified Solkoff tie-break order): 
eat Chess Bulletins gift certificates rounding aff dhe aewards CATEGORY I (CLASS A 
for the winnesz in five divisions. Chia! fenmuemee Biel. Ist, Robert Raingruber (1849), Modesto, 342-42, $160 
. Alan Beaigl Wa mutated by USCF Local TD. Wwe plus trophy; 2nd-5th, Jeffrey Gorgas (1947), Bear Valley, 
oa —~_ Dale Rigby (1969), Oakland, Harry Sibbing (1900), Bussum, 
Dr Complete results (in modified Solkoff tie-break order): Holland, and Jared Peterson (1938), Berkeley, 3-1, $30 
k has MASTER-EXPERT DIVISION a a oi Baty Miller (1663), Sunnyvale, 242-112, $23 gift 
st-2nd, Nick de Firmian (2517), Berkeley, and Vincent certificate. 
McCambridge (2418) (trophy), Berkeley, 4-0, $200 each; CATEGORY II (CLASS B) 

| 3rd, Francisco Alonso (2124), Monterey Park, 342¢%%, $75; Ist-3rd, Dan Walker (1698) (trophy), Oakland, Benny 

| 4th, Borel Menas (2106), San Francisco, 3-1, $30 gift Cheng (1785), San Francisco, and Robert Vacheron (1762), 

certificate. Berkeley, 342-42, $93.33 each; 4th, John Mical (1665), Bear 

| Category I (Class A) Valley, 3-1, $23 gift certificate. 

} Ist-3rd, Sean Fitzpatrick (1944) (trophy), Oakland, CATEGORY ITI (CLASS C) 

Charles Bradshaw (1771), Sunnyvale, and Romulo Fuentes Ist, Ralph Palmeri (1588), Crockett, 342-12, $160 plus 

(1807), San Francisco, 342-42; $88.33 each; 4th, Julius Willis trophy; 2nd-4th, Ake Gullmes (1518), San Francisco, Ben 

(1819), San Francisco, 3-1, $25 gift certificate. Sepulveda (1495), Pleasant Hill, and Emil Ladner (1406), 

| CATEGORY Il (CLASS B) el ee a a avid Humpal (1543), Merced, 
, doe Ruggiero (1761), San Francisco, 34%-% ,$135 plus 72-1 ¥2, certificate. 

] Sager Frank Snr Albany, Dan Coleman CATEGORY IV (CLASS D) 

| (1669), San Mateo, Donald Carolan (1766), San Francisco, Ist, Macduff Hughes (1345), Albany, 2-2, $90 plus trophy: 

| Robert Vacheron (1717), Berkeley, and Gregg Guffrey 2nd-4th, Donald King (1399), San Jose, Nelson Turner 

| (1721), Montague, 3-1, $21 each) 7th, Frisco Del Rosario (1380), Modesto, and Dennis Elrod (1307), San Jose, 142-24, 

7), Ha 2%-1%4, $20 gift certificate. 22.50 each. 

oe CATEGORY i (CLASS 6} CATEGORY V (CLASSE) __ 

Ist, Glen Murphy. (1991), San Francisco, 4-0, $120 plus Ist, James Koudela (1121), Vacaville, 142-2¥2, $90 plus 
ut not | trophy, 2ud-6th, Samson Koo (1388), San Francisco, trophy, 2nd, Todd Byrne (1139), El Cerrito, 1-3, $45; 3rd, 
ation Michael Heenan (Unr,), Pleasant Hill, Doug Walker (1425), Floyd Fessler (1962), Richmond, 2-3, $22.50. 
unter. | San Jose, Stan VerNooy (1582), San Jose, and Paul CATEGORY VI (UNRATED) 

Kil | Townsend (1566), Huntington Park, 3-1, $18 each: 7th, ist, Hung Dinh, Berkeley, 4-0, $90 plus trophy; 2nd, 
| Kevin Binkley (1529), Cupertino, 2%-1%, $15 gift Martin Kersten, San Francisco, 3¥2-"2, $45; 3rd-8th, Ram 
g certificate. Tahilramani, San Srancisco, Patrick Chiu, Oakland, Terry 

ed CATEGORIES IV-VI (CLASSES D-E-UNR.) Burrows, San Jose, Arturo Ambray, San Francisco, 

ie | Ist, Arturo Ambray (Unr.), San Francisco, 4-0, $100 plus Michael Heenan, Pleasant Hill, and Steven Siu, Oakland, 
trophy; 2nd-5th, Thomas Raffill (0984), Berkeley, John 3-1, $3.75 plus $3.25 gift certificate each. 

| Black (1275), Oakland, Hung Diny (Unr.), Berkeley, and GAMES 

mia \ ‘Terrence Burrows (Unr.), San Jose, 3-1, $18.75 each. 6th, 

hm! | James Koudela (1121), Vacaville, 2-2, $10 gift certificate. White; Borel Menas (2106). Black: Thomas Dorsch (2272). 

5 tO be U.C. Berkeley, May 17, 1980. 

Pire Defense 4 
| SACRAMENTO CHAMPIONSHIP, May 30 - June 1. 1980 1 d4 Nf6 16 ef ns 

yveries ee 2 2 Nf£3 g6 17 Be4 

n2, 9 | Open Section: 3 Bf4 Bg7 18 Qh4 Ngs 
| Ist Jim MacFarland, 5-0 4 Ne 0-0 19 Ng5d Rh8 

1 610 dnd Mark Buckley, 4'4—14 5 Qd2 Re8 20 Qf2 Rfs 

ie id place tied with Class I (4-1) 6 Bh6 Bhs 21 Rhil e6 

flow Tom Sweeney, Zoran Lazetich, Jeff Gorgas (Bear 7 h4 Ng4 22 Rh7 ra 

etl Valley); Barry Brandt (Reno); George Nichols (Oakland 8 h5 d6 a nee ae 

tiONS, | Raymond Rotor (San Francisco). 7 A ae 38 a Kg7 

npac. | Class I: ll Qf4 Ndf6 26 e5 d5 

quarts Ist John Mical (Bear Valley) 34-14% 12 0-0-0 Nf2 27 Qfé Kg8 

Ind Mike Lowry & Scott Gordon, 3-2 13 Rhs Khb8 28 Ne2 a5 
(lass HI: (3-2 14 Qh4 Nh7 29 Nf4 Ra7 
dae) aac I: (3-2) (6-way) - 5 15 Qf2 6 30 Nh5 Resigns 
| Bill Valine, Paul McGinnis. Bob Gordon, David Crable. 


William Morris, Robert Russo. 
(lass IV: 
yeli# | Ist John Partsch (Red Bluff) 21421 
‘nd William Yardley & Terry Libby, 2-3 
(lass V/VI/Une: 
Ist’ Art Ambray (San Francisco) 3'4—1'4 
dnd Flory Fessler ( Richmond) 3-2 


White: Paul Hope (1923). Black: Alan LaVergne (2162). 
U.C. Berkeley, May 17, 1980. Ruy Lopez 1 e4 e5 2 Nf£3 Ncé 
3 Bb5 a6 4 Ba4 Nf6 5 0-0 Ne4 6 d4 b5 7 Bb3 d5 8 de Be6é 9 
Nbd2 Be7 10 Rel Ne5 11 c3 0-0 12 Be? d4 13 cd Nd4 14 Nd4 
Qd4 15 Qh5 g6 16 Qe2 Rad8 17 Nf3 Qg4 18 Bh6 Bc4 19 Qe3 
Nd3 20 h3 Qe6 21 Nd4 Rd4 22 Qd4 Bc5 23 Qc3 Bf2 24 Khi 
Rd8 25 Bd3 Bel 26 Bc4 Bc3 27 Be6 Bb? 28 Rb1 Be5 29 Bb3 
c5 30 Rel Bg3 31 Re3 Bd6 32 Bd5 BES 33 Bf8 Kf8 34 Bb7 
Rd6 35 Ra3 c4 36 Ba6 b4 37 Re3 Raé 38 Resigns. 
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GOLDEN GATE OPEN RESULTS 
The fourth annual Golden Gate Open brought 178 players 
to San Francisco’s Hall of Flowers in Golden Gate Park for 
a six-round, USCF-rated Swiss system tournament in seven 
sections, July 4-6. CalChess President Mike Goodall, with 


Alan Benson and Ted Yudacufski assisting, directed the 
$5,000 event. 
Complete results: 
DIVISION 
Ist, Jéhn Grefe (2436), Berkeley, 5-1, $400; 2nd, Dennis 


ae (2347), Berkeley, 442-1, $270; 3rd, Jeremy 

Silmawi (2364), Sam Francisco, 4-2, $200; 4th-Gth, Renard 
Anderson (2226), Sunnyvale, Zaki Harari (2320), San Fran- 
cisco,’ and Richard. Lobo (2819), San Francisco, 34%-2%, 


$43.39-each. 
EXPERT DIVISION 

Richard Dost, (2058), Berkeley, and Stewart 

Xtropty), Berkeley, 5-1, $250 each; 3rd-4th, 
Fuentes .(2 = South San Francisco; and Eivind 
(1995); Oregon, 444-14, $120 oon Se Sth, 
ared: ‘Peterson (1928 ), Berkeley, 4-2, $20 Calif. - 
ulleting gift ; 


: ) 
lst, Steve Stubenrauch (3940), Rohnert Park, 5%-%, 
$295; 2ud-Srd, Walter. Dorne (1973), San Francisco, aad 
Julius Willis (182@), San‘ Francisco, 5-1, $162.50 each, 4th, 
Steve Levine (1888), Santa Clara. $7 -1¥%, $90; Sth, 
Anderson (1918), Berkeley, $20 Calif. Chess Bulletins gift 


CATEGORY Ii (Class B) 
ist; Marcus Aurelius (1616), San Francisco, 5%-%, $290, 
2nd-Gth, Ron aster (1774), Hayward, David Landau (1673), 
San Francisco; Ray Menaster (1738), San Francisco, John 
Mical. (1665), Bear Valley, and Steven Wierzba (i743); 
Oakland,’ 444-144, $78 each; 7th, Max Rodel (1715), San 
Francisco, 4-2, $20-Calif. Chess Bulletins gift certificate. 
CATEGORY Ill (CLASS C) 
lst-2nd, Jonathon Atkin (1576), Palo Alto, and Luzzie 
Christopher (1526), San Francisco, 5-1, $235 each; 3rd-4th, 


Scott 


yron, McCrary. (1567), San Francisco, and Clen Ossiander 
(1454), Bothell. W 4-142, $90 each; 5th; Walter 
Lesquilliet (3436, 0 |, 4-2, $20 Calif. Chess Bulletins 
gift certificate. 


TRGORIES-IV-V (CLASSES D-E) _ 
ist-2nd, Brad pee eT Petaluma, and Jon Thomp- 
: Ye-1%, $230 each; 3rd-4th, Scott 





ist, Philip Pusey, | 5h- Mp $200, ‘2ad, Dennis 
Gill, Crescent City; 4%-1%, are Srd-Bth, Hung Dinh, 
Berkeley, Colin Hurt, Palo Alto, Ed McWaters, San Fran- 
cisco, James Norton, Crescent City, Jose Salangsang, San 
Francisco, and Moises Salazar, Daly City, 4-2, $23.33 each; 
9th, John McCarty, Palo Alto, 3-3, $20 Calif. Chess Bulletins 
gift certificate. 


White: Dennis Fritzinger (2347). Black: Guillermo Rey 
(2199). Golden Gate Open, San Francisco, July 4, 1980. 
English Opening 1 c4 e5 2 Nc3 Nc6 $ g3 g6 4 Bg2 Bg7 5 3 
d6 6 Nge2 Be6 7:43 Qd7 8 h3. Nf6 9 Nd5 Nd8 10 e4 h5 11 d4 
ed 12 Nd4.0-0 13 Bh6 Bd5 14 Bg7 Kg7 15 ed Re8 16 Ne2 Qe7 
17\Rel c5 18-Re2 a6 19 0-0 b5 20 b4 Rc8 21 cb ab 22 Nd4 
Qd7 23 Nc6 c4:24 a4 ba Re4 a3 26 Qal Nc6 27 dc Qe6 28 
Rfcl d5 29 Re5 Kg8 30 b5 Ne4 31 R5c2 Nd6 32 Re5 Ne4 33 
Qa3 Ncd 34 Qc5 d4 35 Qd4 Qb3 36 b6 Red8 37 Qc5 Rdl 38 
Rdl Qd1 39 Kh2 Qe2 40 c7 Qa6 41 b7 Resigns. 
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Commemorating the 15th anniversary of the San Clara 
County Chess Club and sponsored by the Horace Manz; 
Chess Club, the 15th annual Santa Clara County Open Chegg 
Tournament was held at Horace Mann School in San Jose 
with 86 players in attendance, July 25-27. 

Francisoc and Amada Sierra directed the five-round, 
USCF-rated Swiss system event in five divisions. Thirty. 
five prizewinners shared $1,624.99 in cash awards. 

Complete results: 

OPEN DIVISION 

1st, Charles Powell (2333), San Francisco, 4%- Ye, $360; 
2nd, Perry Youngworth (2411), Riverside, 4-1, $120: 
3rd-5th, Romulo Fuentes (2025), San. Francisco, Pedro. 
Marcal (2082), Palo Alto, and Walter Wolf. (2319), Cop- 
pingen, West Germany, 3-1, $48 each. 

Best Under 2200, Robert Brieger (2079), Houston, Texas, 
Shi-Ling Hsu (1900), New Jersey, Richard Koepcke (2054), 
San Jose, Darryl Johansen (2075), Victoria, Australia, and 
Michael Tomey (2114), Sunnyvale, 3-1, $4 each: Best Under 
1800, Peter MeKone (1651), Redwood City, 2-3,. $22; Best 
Under 1600, Carl McDonald (1545), Los Gatos, 1-4, $21: Best 
Unrated, Charles pastes, San Xs Francisco, 142-3%, $19, 


Ist, Robin Smith (1955), Los Gatos, 44%-%, $96; 2nd; Fred 
Sanchez (1820); ‘San Jose, 34%4-1%, $42; Srd-4th, Robert 
Karnisky (1882); Palo Alto, and Steve Levine (1958), Santa 
Clara, 3-2, $18 each. m 


CLASS 
1st-2nad,. Steven Owen (1587), Milpitas, and Michael 
Vaughn (1760), Dorena, Oregon, 4-1, $102.50 each; 3rd-5th, 
Kevin Gia’ {1621), Cupertino, Janis Kalnins (1759), 
Santa Clara,'and James Jewett (1416), Campbell, 3%-1%, 
$23.33 ‘each. 
CLASS C 


st-2nd, Raymond Mar (1517), Sunnyvale, and James 
Swisher (1489), Sonoma, 4%-%, $85 each; 3rd-5th, Peter 
Alexander (1551), Los Altos, Steve Hulten (1512), San Jose, 
and Robert Owen (1553), Milpitas, 34-14%, $35 each. 
D-E-UNRATED SECTION 
ist Overall, Donald McCarthy (Unr.), Belmont, 5-0, $45; 
ist-2nd “D”, Robert Flowers (1337), San Jose, and Mauro 
Mari (1371), San Francisco, 3%-1%2, $25 each; 3rd “D”, 
Donald King (2399), San Jose, 3-2, $15; ist “E”, James 
Sharp (1014), Palo Alto, 3-2, $20; ist Unrated, Barbara 
McCaleb, .San Luis Obispo, 34%4-1%, $30; 2nd Unrated, 
Bernardo Issel, Redwood City, 3-2, $20; 3rd Unrated, Alexis 
Chiang, San Francisco, 24-24%, $15. 


White: Darryi Johansen (2075). Black: Charles Powell | 


(2338). 
Santa Clara Cognty Open, San Jose, July 25, 1980. 
Catalan 
1 dé N{6 13 Rb Bf6 
2 ¢4 e 14 Qb3 d4 
3 g3 a5 15 Bb7 Bb7 
4 Bg2 Be? 16 Qb7 Rb8 
5 Nf3. of 17 Qaé Rb1 
6 0-0 cs 18 Qa7 Qd5 
7 cd ed, 19 Nf4 Qc6 
8 Ne3 Ned 2@ Nbk5 Bg5 
S de Ne$ 21 Qa3 Ras 
10 be Nas 23 Qf3 Qf3 
11 Ned Br 23 Resigns 
12 Nd3 Bc3 
White: Perry. Yeengierth (2411). Black: Renard An- 
dersce (2000) Os Clara County Open, San Jose, July 26, 
A980 Gambit 1 d4 Nf6 2 c4 €5.3 d5 b5 4 cb 


Bat be ee 6 Ned G8 7 4 g6 B.NES Bg7 9 of Bf 10 Rel Qbs 
11 e5 Nfd7 12 Qe2.@0 13 e6 Nf6 14 Ng5 Naé 15 ef Khé 16 
£5 Nb4 17 fg c4. 18 Nh7 Nd3 19 Kd1 Ng4 20 Qg4 Nb2 21 Ke? 
Bc$ 22 Nfs Resigns. 


White: Pedro Mfarcal (2082). Black: Shi-Ling Hsu (1900). 
Santa Clara County Open, San Jose, July 26, 1980. Robatsch 
Defense 1 e4 g6 2 Nc3 Bg7 3 g3 d6 4 Bg2 e5 5 d3 Ne?7 6 {4 
0-0 7 Be3 Nbc6 8 @d2 Nd4 9 0-0-0 c5 10 Nf3 a6 11 fe de 12 
Bh6 Nec6 13 Rdf1 Qa5 14 h4 b5 15 h5 b4 16 hg Be6 17 gh 
Kh8 18 Bg7 Kg7 19 Qg5 Resigns. 
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Keys to Symbols 

(27) = Dates in parentheses dre tentative, 
(x 

the list of tournament organizers. 
addresses, not tournament sites.) 


19/ * See advertisement on the indicated page. 


= The colum of capital letters at the right refers to 
(These are mail- 


Mly/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. 
CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 


CalChess membership is required, 


| SEPTEMBER 
13-14 Santa Clara: Santa Clara Quad/Swiss 
14. Sacramento: Sacramento September Quad 


0-21 #Sunnyvale: LERA SUNNYVALE CLASS 
| CHAMPIONSHIP 
- OCTOBER 


4 NATIONAL CHESS DAY 

Sacramento: CAPITOL OPEN 

UC Berkeley: OCTOBER FESTIVAL 
Santa Clara Quad/Swiss 

San Jose: San Jose Univ. Fall ‘80 
Sacramento: Patzer’s Paradise 

NOVEMBER 

8.9 UC Berkeley: 5th ANNUAL FALL 
QUARTER SWISS 

9 Sacramento: Sacramento November Quads 
‘3. Merced: First Merced Open 

Sunnyvale: LERA THANKSGIVING TOUR- 
NAMENT 

San Francisco: Capps Memorial 

DECEMBER 

N21 San Jose: San Jose State University Annual 
JANUARY 

11 UC Berkeley: A PIECE OF THE ACTION 
425 San Jose: 13th San Jose City College Open 
FEBRUARY 


Itl6 UC Berkeley: PEOPLE’S CHESS TOURN- 
AMENT 


NOTES ON NATIONAL CHESS DAY (October 4, 1980) 


Clunie. Contact Bob Gordon or Ramona Sue Wilson. 


ot Amada Sierra. 


_——————————— 
[oem 


(AS) 
(RSW) 


(JH) 


(RSW) 
(AB) 
(AS) 

(FS) 
(RD) 


(AB) 
(RG) 
(DH) 


(JH) 
(MW) 


(FS) 


(AB) 
(FS) 


(AB) 


UBerkeley: Fifth Annual Fall Quarter Swiss: contact Alan Benson. 
wwramento: Capitol Open: Saturday at Sac State, Sunday at the 


Yanta Clara: Vallco-Fashion Shopping Center: Boris Siff and at least 
ote other master in simultaneous exhibitions: Contact Francisco 


Ramona Sue Wilson 
1100 Howe Ave., #476 
Sacramento, CA 95825, (916) 922-8278 
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AG 


AH 
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BP 


BR 


CF 


DD 


DH 


DR 
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FS 
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HP 
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MB 


MG 


MS 


MW 


RG 


RM 
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RW 
TB 


TY 
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TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 
REVISED LIST 


ALAN BENSON (UC Campus CC) 2420 Atherton St. #1 
Berkeley CA 94704 (415) 843-0661. 

ALAN GLASSCOE (Berkeley CC) 4149 Howe St., Oakland 
CA 94611. 

ALBERT HANSEN (415) 342-1137. 

ART MARTHINSEN (Ross Valley CC) # Locksley Lane, 
San Rafael CA 94901. 

AMADA SIERRA 663 Bucher Av., Santa Clara CA 95051 
(408) 241-1447. 

BRYCE PERRY (Palo Alto CC) P.O. Box 11306A, Palo 
Alto CA 94306. 

BRUCE ROUGH (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Ac- 
tivities, 3835 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento CA 95822. 
CLEMENT FALBO (Santa Rosa CC) 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 
Santa Rosa CA 94704. 

DENNIS DAWLEY, 1100 Howe Av., #471, Sacramento CA 
95825 (916) 927-4314. 

DAVID HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Av., Merced 
CA 95340 (209) 723-3920. 

DICK ROWE (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Av. Apt. B, Chico 
CA 95926. 

FRED MUOLLO (San Jose CC) 5725 Calmor Av. #3, San 
Jose CA 95123 

FRANCISCO SIERRA (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State) 
663 Bucher Av. Santa Clara CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 
GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI, 1200 Gough St., Apt/3D, San 
Francisco CA 94109. 

HANS POSCHMANN (Fremont CC) 4621 Seneca Park 
Av., Fremont CA 94538. 

JEFFREY DUBJACK P.O. Box 27003, San Francisco CA 
94127 (707) 545-1627. 

JIM HURT (Lera CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale CA 
94088. 

KEN KIESELHORST (Morro Bay CC) Box 1372, Atasca- 
dero CA 93422 (805) 466-5080. 

MAX BURKETT (California Chess Bulletins) 1009 MacAr- 
thur Blvd., Oakland CA 94610 (415) 832-8247. 

MIKE GOODALL, 2420 Atherton St. #6, Berkeley CA 
94704 (415) 548-9802. 

MARK SINZ (Stanford Univ. CC) P.O. Box 10632, Stan- 
ford CA 9430S. 


MAX WILKERSON (Mechanics’ Inst. CC) 57 Post St. #407, 
San Francisco CA 94104 (415) 421-2258. 

RON DeSILVA (Sacramento CC) 1100 Howe Av., #534, 
Sacramento, CA 95825 (916) 927-1876. 

ROBERT T. GORDON 2531 S St. Apt F, Sacramento CA 
95816 (916) 455-3662. 

ROB McCARTER (Santa Rosa CC) 2864 Bardy Rd., Santa 
Rosa CA 95404. 

RAMONA SUE WILSON 1100 Howe Av. #476, Sacramento 
CA 95825 (916) 922-8278. 

RAY WHEELER 618 I St., Sparks NV 84931. 

TOM BOYD 3900 Harrison Av., Oakland CA 94511 (415) 
632-2551. 

TED YUDACUFSKI (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 
1308, Monterey CA 93940 (408) 372-9790. 
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Places to Play in Northern California 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and 
South Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play 
in the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 
date. 


UC CAINS 
QOESS CUB 


Meets Thursday evening (7-10 p.m.) 








West Bay 

Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Carl Barton 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to midnight; Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. 57 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Francisco City College CC — Wednesdays, 1-4 p.m., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. Ulf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burlingame-San Mateo CC — Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burlingame 
Recreation Center; 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-1137. 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833. 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m. Lockheed Employees 
Recreation Association Auditorium, Java and Mathilda Sts., Jim 
Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088. 

South Bay 

San Jose CC -Fridays, 6 p.m. to 2.a.m., Mighty Like a rose cof- 
feehouse in the Factory; 97 Central Avenue, Campbell. Fred Muollo 
TD, (408) 226-2097. 

San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC — Fridays, 4-6:30 p.m., Games 
Area, Student Union, 9th St. and San Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

Santa Clara CC — Wednesdays, 7 p.m. to | a.m., Buchser HS 
Library, 3000 Benton Street. John Sumares TD, (408) 296-5392. 

Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav- 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramento Valley 

Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m., Room A-208, Chico Sr. HS, 
901 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., Clunie Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodland CC — Fridays (except 2nd Friday) 7 to 11 p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 
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Student Union, 4th Floor, U. C. Berkeley Campus. 


The SUPERB/ University of California, Berkeley Campus 
Chess Club is getting its fall slate of activities under way, 
To be featured will be the October Festival tournament on 
October 4-5 in conjunction with National Chess Day. 


Entry fee $20 ($18 student) 


For further information write or call 
Director Alan Benson 
¢ o SUPERB US. Berkeley CG 
304 Eshelman Hall 
US. Berkeley. CA 94720 
(415) 642 7477 or 843-0661 


Sponsored by 


y 
SUCH 










MEETS FRIDAYS 7-12PM. BERKELEY CENTRAL YMCA 
200! ALLSTON WAY. BERKELEY CA °4704 


USCF-RATED GAMES 
INEXPENSIVE CHESS CLOCKS 


ALAN 
(415) 





GLASSCOE, DIRECTOR 


654-8108 
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‘Hey Santa! Your Sleigh just queened.’”’ 








CHESS VOICE 


4125 Zephyr Way Telephone: 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 (916) 484-6354 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1 per issue 
from the editor. 

The opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined 
contributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official view 
of the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically 
identified as such. 

Scoresheets and annotated games submitted for publication 
should be mailed to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hayward 
Daily Review; P.O. Box 3127; Hayward, CA 94540. All other 
material should be sent to the editor at the above address. 

Chess Voice is a member of the Committee of Small Magazine 
Editors and Publishers and of the Association of U.S. Chess Jour- 
nalists. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: If you move, the post office does not 
notify us, nor does it automatically forward your magazines. To be 
able to make accurate change of addresses we must have full infor- 
mation. Send your old address, your new address, and your expira- 
tion date to Bryce Perry: P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 
94306. 

Copyright 1980 by R.E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that any 
portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess periodical 
of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to the author 
(artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


One-year subscription = %. This includes a Tournament 
Membership in CalChess, the USCF state chapter for Northern 
California. (CalChess Tournament Membership is required to par- 
ticipate in most of the major tournaments in this region.) 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a reduced rate of $4/year. (In- 
cludes full CalChess Tournament Membership.) 


Out-of-State residents (and Southern Californians) can subscribe for 
$6/year. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Indicate which issue you want your 
subscription to start with: Feb/Mar, Apr/May, Jun/July, Aug/Sept, 
Oct/Nov, or Dec/Jan. 


RENEWALS: Please indicate when your old subscription runs out. 
(The month and year are in the upper right-hand corner of your mail- 
ing label.) 


SEND CHECKS TO: CalChess, P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 
94306. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE: Name, address and zip code, type of 
subscription (Regular = $6; Junior = $4; Out-of-state = $5), birth- 
date (if junior), which issue to start with, and — optional — 
telephone number and occupation. 


STAFF 


Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Winston 
Games: Richard Shorman 
Photos: Richard Shorman, Bryce Perry, 


Stella Monday 

Peter Biyiasas, Max Burkett, 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike 
Goodall, Jerry Hanken, John 
Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Walter 
Browne 


Contributors: 
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CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 





CHESS ASSOCIATION 
Chairman: Mike Goodall 
Vice-Chairman: R.E. Fauber 
Treasurer: Bryce Perry 
Chess Voice: R.E. Fauber 
Memberships: Frank Hamaker 
Tournaments: Alan Benson 
Clearinghouse: Ramona Wilson 
Club Matches: Hans Poschmann 
Youth: John Marks 
Postal Chess Director: Tyler K.Kelly 
Publicity Director: Fred Muollo 
Immediate Past Chairman: Fred Muollo 


Recording Secretary: Breen Mullins 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California 
How to Become a CalChess Affiliate: 


Any northern California chess club can become an affiliate i 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entit 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual chanel 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers cost $25 per issue. Can be up to 10” by 15"): 
(Consider the advantages: you get the use of our address lisi, y; 
the advertising, and we pay the postage. Every chess club in not 
California and the great majority of active tournament playeny 
copy. 


| 

Full page ad - $40 per issue. Copy should be 7'2x10", prepari’ 
photocopying. | 

Half page ad — $20 per issue. Copy should be 7'2" wide! 
high or 3%” wide by 10° high. 

Quarter page ad — $10 per issue. Copy should be 3%" wide! 
hi 
at page ad — $5 an issue. Copy should be 3%” wide by!) 
high. | 

Classifieds — Sd per word. | 


COVER | 


Our cover artist, Jim Spitzer of Santa Rosa, has a repulali 
around the country. His paintings, drawings, and woodcuts hat! 
several museums. He has taught art at Keuka College in New!0\\ 
and at Northern Arizona University. His one man shows over 
past 20 years are too numerous to mention. His latest commis! 
was a carved door for the home of ‘‘Peanuts’’ creator hilt 
Schulz. ey 

There is some debate in artistic circles whether Spitzer is amt 
objective representationist or an objective non-representationis. I 
cover of this issue demonstrates why there is ambiguity among Ih 
critics. The pawns are soulful enough and the reindeer art | 
explanatory, but the rodent-like knight on wheels with a blunders, 
may be the objectivity of a non-representationist or it may be all 
objective way of representing the ratty fact that it takes a knigil’ 
moves to travel from al to h8 while an express bishop can male | 
same journey in a single move. | 

Then there is the rook, a piece in the Staunton set which | al 
wanted on the board for long endings because it made a fine ashi | 
Spitzer’s rook, apparently, rents rooms — but to whom — pavih! 
the seventh? 

Is Santa so far up in the corner to remind competitive chess pay 
that, over the board, Christmas comes only once a year, if thet 
Spitzer’s is a riotous, almost cluttered imagination in black and wil 
— where order always gives place to profusion. 
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CalChess Selects 
USCF Voting Members 


At its October 17 meeting at the Hyatt Palo Alto the CalChess 
directors devoted considerable time to inspecting the playing site and 
| amenities for the 1981 U.S. Open. Its main order of business, 
however, was to name the USCF Delegates and Voting Members for 
an Mike Goodall urged that in selecting our USCF 
representatives we seek a cross-section to reflect chess diversities, 
that organizers, players of differing strengths, ages and sex and from 
different areas of Northern California be selected. 

George Koltanowski, Alan Benson, and Bryce Perry already have 
tenure in the USCF governing body, Koltanowski as immediate past 
president of USCF and as a life voting member. Benson and Perry 
are Regional Vice Presidents. The CalChess Directors had to select 
’ an additional five Delegates, who would be allowed to vote on all 
matters which come before the annual USCF business meeting, held 
in conjunction with the U.S. Open. 13 Voting Members, who have a 
vote in the 1981 election of USCF officers, and 12 Alternate Voting 
Members, available if migration or mortality cut into our representa- 

on. 
ae selection this year had added importance since the USCF 
> president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and one member-at- 
i large of the Policy Board have to be selected in 1981. 


' DELEGATES ELECTED 
: 


R.E. Fauber, Sacramento 
Mike Goodall, Berkeley 
Hans Poschman, Fremont 
Ramona Wilson, Sacramento 
Francisco Sierra, San Jose 


i VOTING MEMBERS ELECTED 


al Fred Muollo, San Jose 
| John Marks, Aptos 
| Jim Hurt, South Lake Tahoe 
Alfred Hansen, Burlingame 
| John Sumares, Santa Clara 
Ted Yudacufski, Monterey 
; Joan Winston, Sacramento 
y Max Wilkerson, San Francisco 
| Breen Mullins, Mill Valley 
i Frank Hamaker, Palo Alto 
Jim Tarjan, Berkeley 
| Myron Johnson, Oakland 
| Art Marthinsen, San Rafael 
ALTERNATE VOTING MEMBERS ELECTED 
Amada Sierra, San Jose 
Jose Marcal, Palo Alto 
Max Burkett, Oakland 
Roy Bobbin, San Jose 
Tyler Kelly 
Robert Raingruber, Modesto 
, Alan Glasscoe, Berkeley 
Robert Gordon, Sacramento 
David Humpal, Merced 
Richard Rowe, Chico 
Walter Korn, San Mateo 
| Kenneth Stone 
| Tom Dorsch, Hayward 
Thomas Boyd, Oakland 


Other CalChess Business 

At its September meeting CalChess elected Breen Mullins to the 
4 Post of Recording Secretary. Mullins is now turning out the most 
“beautiful and precise set of minutes in the history of the Northern 
| Glifornia Chess Association. 
se Citing the rising costs and the more expensive format of Chess 
| Voice, editor R.E. Fauber urged that out of the area subscriptions be 
i 'ased from $5 to $6 effective November 1, so as to keep Chess Voice 

‘la break-even point. The Board approved the increase. 


SV 
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Palo Alto U.S. Open 
To Have Biggest Prizes Ever 


As the result of the efforts of John Sumares of the Santa Clara 
Chess Club, the USCF in August voted to hold the 1981 U.S. Open 
in the Hyatt Palo Alto Hotel. The twelve round tournament, to be 
held August 2-14, will boast a prize fund of $16,500 thanks to an 
augmentation of $4,000 to the originally projected fund by a donor 
who does not want any publicity on the matter. First prize is ten- 
tatively scheduled at $3,000. 

CalChess and the Santa Clara Chess Club will act as the tourna- 
ment’s local sponsors. Ted Yudacufski will be the chief tournament 
director with other CalChess stalwarts such as Mike Goodall, Alan 
Benson, Francisco Sierra, and Hans Poschman slated to assist. 

The room rates at the Hyatt itself are considered stiff by the 
organizers, but there are a number of lower cost hotels within easy 
walking distance. Bryce Perry, a Palo Alto resident, notes that hotels 
in the area regularly are booked three months in advance and some 
are already taking reservations for June. He recommends reserva- 
tions well in advance. 

Other CalChess officers are working on providing special events 
for families (tours, musical entertainment, etc.) and on seeking 
broader and more imaginative journalistic coverage of and advance 
publicity about this U.S. Open. CALCHESS PARTICULARLY 
SOLICITS THE COOPERATION OF TITLED PLAYERS AND 
STATE, REGIONAL, OR NATIONAL CHAMPIONS WHO 
WOULD BE AVAILABLE TO GO ON RADIO TALK SHOWS 
OR TELEVISION TO PROMOTE THE EVENT IN ADVANCE. 
Any such volunteers may write to Chess Voice and earn a hug and a 
plug or two. 

The lighting in the tournament hall, which can accommodate 700 
players, not being currently up to chess standards, John Sumares will 
collaborate with hotel technicians to bring it up to snuff. A wide 
variety of efforts are being devoted to making this the most pleasant 
U.S. Open ever. 


CalChess Master’s Open 
Finally Firm 

After much dither and dismay the dates have finally been set for 
the CalChess Masters Open. It will be held on the fourth floor of the 
Student Union at the University of California, Berkeley. It is spon- 
sored by CalChess under the auspices of SUPERB, the University of 
California publicity, education and recreation board. 

The tournament, a nine rounder, will take place from February 21 
to March 1, 1981. CalChess guarantees the $5,000 prize fund, which 
may still be augmented from outside funds. 

The nine round, one round a day format makes it possible to make 
the tournament FIDE ratable AND ALSO a tournament in which 
Bay Area players may score international master norms. That, of 
course, depends upon the abilities of organizers Max Burkett and 
Alan Benson to attract foreign players. They assure Chess Voice that 
some efforts will be made in this respect. 


Players eligible for the CalChess Masters Open are those who have 
a published rating of 2200 or better in either the June, 1980 supple- 
ment or the annual rating list, or who have FIDE ratings of 2200 or 
above. Entry fees will be $10 to those 2200 to 2300, $5 to 2300 to 
2400 and free to anyone 2400 and above on the USCF or FIDE rating 
lists. Sometimes Benson discounts these, depending on how expenses 


run. 
Big Money Santa Clara Open 


The Masters Open, Lone Pine and Santa Clara Open, to be held 
the weekend after the Louis Statham tournament, will make the two 
month period between Washington’s Birthday and income tax time a 
busy time for interested chess players. John Sumares is organizing an 
open tournament, similar to his marvelous Mirassou-LeBaron tour- 
nament last year, for the week after the Statham tournament. A 
guaranteed prize fund of in excess of $6,000 is anticipated. Details 
will be announced in the next Chess Voice. 

xk*t 
CHESS VOICE RATES ARE NOW 
Tournament members and subscribers: $6 
Northern California Juniors: $4 
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The I980 


The U.S. Open has always had a very special meaning for me. 
Back in 1957, the second year I played tournament chess, I lived in 
Kansas where Class A (now Cat. I) players were kings — both of 
them! We had a few weekenders and even traveled to St. Louis, some 
300 miles away, to play the ‘‘big boys.”’ 

In those days I was a 1500 player dreaming of greater things. In 
early 1957 I read that the U.S. Open would be in Cleveland, Ohio. 
When Kansans talked of the U.S. Open, their eyes misted over. The 
U.S. Open had been in nearby Omaha, Nebraska the year before and 
some of the locals had played in it, where they had rubbed elbows 
with real experts and masters. 

The legendary Arthur Bisguier had won the pot of gold at Omaha 
and his name was uttered with reverence, along with those of the 
Byrne brothers, Larry Evans, and the new kid on the block, 13 year 
old Bobby Fischer. Fischer had just won fame in late 1956 by playing 
the ““Game of the Century’’ against Donald Byrne in the U.S. Invita- 
tional Championship. 

I determined that I must go. Ohio was my birthplace, and I intend- 
ed to visit Cincinnati later that year anyway. So I saved the money 
made from selling cars in Wichita and prepared my solid French 
Defense. 

How I drove from Wichita to Cleveland in an old 1951 Buick 
(1100 miles in 30 hours), how I met and befriended the kid from 
Brooklyn, my first game with an honest to God master (A.E. San- 
tasiere — I lost), and my ultimate 6-6 score form a story in 
themselves. But this was the beginning of my long and intense 
romance with the U.S. Open. 

In those days the Open was Shangri-La, 12 games in 13 days with 
serious players, a chance to watch the best, all night analysis sessions, 
and a good day’s sleep, seeing old friends, and playing lots of rapids. 

The flavor lingers on, but it’s not quite the same now for me. I 
have become a chess politician. I have meetings to go to and business 
to take care of. 

I arrived in Atlanta for my 14th U.S. Open (and 8th in a row) 
knowing I would get little sleep and would soon be mired in politics. 
Still the old excitement was there. and I wanted to play chess! 





Florin Gheorghiu 





by Jerry Hanken . 


U.S. Open a 


| don’t know what { really expected from my first trip to thed stea 
Confederacy (perhaps Rhett and Scarlett at the Plantation Hous\’ sere 
but the city itself was vaguely disappointing. Other than 17 
magnolia accents and the many branches of Peachtree Street, Atle, It 
ta might have been any sprawling, freeway strangled, glut), Nbd 
American city in the north. I guess you have to venture into them tack 
areas to get the flavor of southern living and I had no time fort, 11 

The Dunfey House, where the redoubtable Thad Rodgers, 8 
organized the 1980 Open, had a certain charm. Long corridors vit? thou 
low ceilings and only four levels gave it a more leisurely feel thant: 16 
usual high rise hotels of other opens. Certainly it was an impor) 21K 
ment over last year’s dismal Palmer House in Chicago, with iti:| 
door broken glass filled, 4 chlorine swimming pool. 

The real social life of a U.S. Open centers. around the swimni 
pool, and the Dunfey had a good one — large, outdoors, ii 
plenty of lounging room around it. You could find the elite th: 
day and night. 

The Dunfey had burned to the ground the year before and li 
been completely rebuilt. It almost did an encore the night after row 
three. At 3 a.m. we had to evacuate due to a chemical fire inz 
elevator. As I sat on the grass at the back of the hotel, I watchedti 
smoke pour down my corridor and observed such interesting si 
as Fred Cramer in his PJs, Marshall Rohland in his robe, andl 
Boris Baczynskyj in his Mu Mu. | asked one of my chess frei 
‘‘What did you save?’’ He answered, ‘‘I got my wife and my ci’ 
clock out but not necessarily in that order.” His wife, who 
overheard that remark, is still not speaking to him. 

The fire turned out to be mostly smoke and was quickly control 
by the stalwart Atlanta Fire Department. Everyone was back inti 
by 6 a.m. 

The tournament room was good, a single ballroom, quite amp 
for the 370 of us who gathered to comprise the largest tourna 
ever held in the old south. The top six boards played ona raiseds 
with appropriate wallboards. It was a tribute to Thad Rog 
organizational skills. 


Cont. p. 69 





John Fedorowicz 


U.S. Open cont. 


Since no smoking is allowed, the nicotine addicts clustered in the 
outside corridor. This had to be aired out by opening the outside 
doors, which prompted an invasion of local insects and gave rise to 


’ references by the cynical about the organizers providing a fly for 


~~ 


each board. . 

Bill Davis, a 1714 player from Tennessee, proved a fly in John 
Fedorowicz’s ointment in the first round. Irreverent, wisecracking, 
volatile, ‘the Fed’’ looked like anything but a winner, despite being 
one of only five titled players in the tournament, after this brilliant 
dismemberment. : 

Nimzovich Attack (Notes by the editor) 

W. Davis — J. Fedorowicz 1 Nf3, e6; 2 e3, b6; 3 b3, Bb7; 4 Bb2, 
c5; 5 Be2, Nf6; 6 d3, d5. 

This is the first round, and Fedorowicz takes a random approach 


| to the opening, content that all he needs is equality against his much 


te) 


ha 


lal 


th | 
OK 
| 


mi ? 


weaker opponent. He should have set about creating problems in- 
stead of clearly defining his central P-structure. White gets to play a 


’ serene game along strategically well-defined lines for a long time. 


1 Nbd2, Be7; 8 NeS, 0-0; 9 0-0, Re8; 10 £4, Bf8. 

It would have been better to contest the e5 square first by 7 ..., 
Nbd7; 8 NeS, Bd6; 9 £4, Qc7. Fedorowicz underestimates Davis’ at- 
tacking skill. 

11 Qel, a5; 12 g4, a4; 13 Rcl!, ab; 14 ab, Ra2; 15 Bal, Naé6. 

Better was 15 ..., Nbd7; 16 g5, NeS; 17 gf, Nd7. Black plays as 
though his opponent is of no account. 

16 95, Nd7; 17 BhS, Ne5; 18 Be5, Nb4; 19 Qh4, Nc2; 20 Rf3, Ne3; 


11 Re3, Rd2; 22 Rh3, c4. 
CC Buse 
mim ite 


= Gt 














lonsists of complete scores of games from 
\ listed tournaments with ECO&Informant codes 


- 980 US. Championship $2.50 
1980 Lone Pine $5.00 
| 1980 Paul Masson $3.00 
1980 Re jkavik $3.25 
1980 Wijk aan Zee $3.50 
) 979 Interzonals, Riga or Brazil @$4.00 
979 Lone Pine $6.50 
M79 Marshall International $4.50 6 


23 Bf6!, Bc5; 24 Kf1, Bf2. 

Obviously 24 .., gf; 25 gf is hopeless and 24 ..., Qc7; 25 Bf3 is 
masochistic so Black invites another sacrifice. 

25 Bf7, Kf8; 26 Qh7, gf; 27 Bg6 1-0. 

A very elegant game, for which Davis got the upset prize, a 
beautiful silver cup presented by the USCF in memory of Karen Al- 
jian. Aljian was a USCF employee who died of cancer after a 
courageous battle last year. The cup was a lot nicer than the first 
place trophy, and the Fed later offered to swap. 

Fedorowicz rebounded from this setback with seven straight wins 
and faced Bisguier in the 9th round. Arthur obtained what can only 
be called a hopelessly won position. Unfortunately Arthur went 
a0 to defeat by losing his queen through a simple discovered at- 
tack. 

For the record, here is the catastrophe Bisguier experienced against 
Fedorowicz with notes by the editor. 

Semi-Slav 

J. Fedorowicz — A. Bisguier: 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, c6; 4 e3, 
Nf6; 5 Nf3, Nbd7; 6 B3?!, Bb4; 7 Bd2, 0-0; 8 a3, Bd6; 9 Bd3, Qe7. 

The pflotcher 6 b3 has had more impact on the game than its 
modest nature would imply. Black’s threat to roll forward in the 
center with ..., eS induces Fedorowicz to remove the tension from the 
center and try to develop a minority attack queen-side with awkward 
forces. 

10 cd, ed; 11 b4, Ne4; 12 0-0, £5; 13 b5, Rf6; 14 g3, Rh6; 15 bc, be; 
16 Ne2, Ndf6; 17 Bb4, Ng4; 18 Bd6, Qd6; 19 Nf4, 25; 20 Ng2, Rh3. 

The bomb shelter around White’s king is getting crowded with 
fugitives. To permit 21 ..., Qh6 would allow alien intruders to foist 
close encounters of the worst kind on the king. 

21 NeS, Nh2; 22 Rcl, Bb7. 

Black need not pause here since 22 ..., Qh6; 23 Rc6? Nf3 mates. 

23 Nh4, gh; 24 QhS, Qe6; 25 kg2, Nfl; 26 Rf1, Ng3; 27 fg, Rg3; 28 
Kh2, Rg7. 

Though hopelessly won, the position still allows White to play on 
if he does not fancy an early dinner. 

29 Bf5, Qe7; 30 Rf4, RF8; 31 Qh6, Bc8; 32 Nc6, Qf6??; 33 Bh7, 
Rh7; 34 Rf6, Rh6; 35 Rh6. 1-0 after a few more moves. 

Meantime, the top-rated player, GM Florin Gheorghiu had also 
yielded three draws in the first eight rounds to experts. In the 10th 
round Fedorowicz gave up a draw to the tournament sensation, 
Robert Sulman, a 19 year-old student from Mississippi. Sulman, 
rated 2258, had a great tournament. Meanwhile, Gheorghiu was ek- 
ing Out a nice ending over FIDE Master John Meyer. 


Hardcover book specials! Orders under $20 
please add $1.00 for postage. list only 
Intl. Championship Chess(Kazic)$13.95 $5 


Solitaire Chess (Horowitz) $3250 $2.50 
The Endings (Griffiths) $9.95 $4 
Chess to Enjoy (Soltis) $8.95 $4 
How to Play Endings (Barden) $7.95 $4 


Middle Game in Chess(Euwe)IorII$15@ $7.50@ 
Improve Your + Fast (O'Kelly) $10.95 $7.50 
Assess Your + Fast (O'Kelly) $10.95 $7.50 


MAX BURKETT, EDITOR 
1009 MAC ARTHUR BOULEVARD #6 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94610 
New titles from England!! 


Skara 1980 (A. Miles) $8.30 $7.50 
USSR Champ. 1979 (Miles) $7.70 -$7.00 
Buenos Aires 1979 (Miles) $5.95 $5.25 
Pirc for the Tourn.Player hard$1795 $16.50 

(Nunn) paper $10.50 $9.75 
English 1...P-K4 (Watson) $19.95 $19.00 
English 1...N-KB3 (Watson) $10.95 $10.50 


Calif. residents please add 63% sales tax. 
cont. on p. 70 
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The tournament bulletin notes: ‘“The adjourned position. Meyer 
sealed 51 ..., K-B2, revealed this move to Gheorghiu, and proposed a 
draw. About half of the experts and masters we questioned thought 
it was a draw; the half who didn’t couldn’t provide any forcing lines, 
preferring to leave the question of ‘how?’ to the grandmaster.”’ 

51 ..., Kf7; 52 Bg5, Bg3; 53 Be3, Bd6; 54 Kd3, Ke7; 55 Bg5, Kf7; 
56 Bd2, Bg3; 57 Be3, Bf5; 58 Kd2, Bh4; 59 BcS, Bg5; 60 Ke2, h4; 61 
Bd6, h3?; 62 Bh2, Be4; 63 Bad, a5; 64 d6, Ke6; 65 c5, Bd8; 66 c6, 
Bc6; 67 Bc6. 

‘‘Black lost on time. The pawn goes to (d7), the king tours the 
rook files eating pawns and then returns to queen his last remaining 
pawn.”’ 

This left Sulman, Gheorghiu and the Fed tied at 8%. Round 11 
was decisive. Sulman was brought back to reality by Florin’s GM 
technique. Gheorghiu is a real money player. And the Fed polished 
off super junior Jim Rizzitano (‘‘Rizz the Wiz’’) from Boston. Riz- 
zitano’s Modern Defense got ancient very fast. 

Modern Defense (Notes by the editor) 

J. Fedorowicz — J. Rizzitano 1 d4, g6; 2 c4, Bg7; 3 e4, d6; 4 Nc3, 
Nc6; 5 Be3, e5; 6 d5, Nc37; 7 24, Nf6; 8 £3, Nd7. 

This is the wrong way to lapse into passivity. Better was 8 ..., h5; 9 
g5, Nh7, when Black can adopt a come and get me attitude with a 
sounder formation. The action will come on the Q-side where targets 
are hard to reach. 

9 h4, £5?! 

Too active. 

10 Nh3, fg; 11 fg, Nf6; 12 Nf2, h5; 13 g5, Nd7? 

Better was 13 ..., Nh7 with the idea of an eventual ..., Nf8 to but- 
tress the e6 and g6 squares. 

14 Bh3, 0-0; 15 Qe2, a6; 16 0-0-0, c5. 

This is illogical since White commands much more space on the 
Q-side. 

17 dc, Nc6; 18 Rd6, Nd4; 19 Bd4, ed; 20 Nd5, Kh7; 21 Nd3, Qa5; 
22 Rg6!, Kg6; 23 Bf5, Rf5; 24 ef, Kh7; 25 Qh5?!, Kg8; 26 Qe8, Kh7; 
27 Ne7 1-0. 

To make amends Rizzitano milked a win out of this position. 
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J. Rizzitano — J. Kastner (Notes by the editor) 






It would seem at first glance that Black has at least equal material, 
but White has penetrated too far. On the natural 47 ..., Bf8; 48 Kd8, 


Kf6; 49 Ke8, Bc5; 50 Rb5, Bd4 (..., Bd6; 51 Kd7, Bf8; 52 Rb6); 51 
Kd7 and 52 RAS. Kastner prefers to cede a pawn actively. 
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47 ..., e5; 48 Rb5, e4; 49 Rd5, Bf6; 50 fe! 

Because 50 Rf5??, e3; 51 RcS, e2; 52 Rcl, Bc3! 

50 ..., fe;51 Rf5, Kg6; 52 Rf2, Bb2; 53 Ke6, e3; 54 Re2, 24. 55 hy, 
Kg5; 56 Red, h3; 57 gh, Kh4; 58 Re4, Kh3; 59 g5, Kg3; 60 Re3, kiq 

So Black has averted the holocaust — hasn’t he? 

61 Ra3! Ba3; 62 g6 1-0. 

After 62 ..., Bf8; 63 a4! and some pawn must promote. 

For competitive drama round 12 was an anti-climax. If the Fg | 
and Florin drew, no one could catch them, and they would be q. 
champions. They played a respectable game until they abruptly | 
decided to draw instead of entering the implied complications, 


So John Fedorowicz, despite his first round loss, is U.S, q ; 


champion and qualified for the 1980 U.S. Invitational Champion. 
ship and Zonal (By vote of the USCF Delegates after round 6), | 
Gheorghiu has to be content to take some more of our money back | 
to Rumania. 


{ 


| ch 


| 


Sulman, USSR expatriate Kogan, Boris Baczynskyj, and Rizzitang | 


followed with 9% while Bisguier, Meyer, and Bob Rowley of | 
Arizona tied for 7-9th with 9-3 scores. 

The directors were Mike Decker, Ira Lee Riddle, Dick Gardne, 
and Joe Lux. All did splendid work. 

You will find this reporter on the prize list tied with nine others fo 
10th. You will also find me in Palo Alto next year because the ope 
returns to California for the first time since Ventura in 1971 andty 
northern California for the first time since San Francisco in 196], 


Our reporter, Hanken plays a pretty tough game of chess himse 
as this game from Atlanta demonstrates. — ed. 

English Opening (Notes by the editor) 

J. Hanken — M. Coles : 1 g3, e5; 2 Bg2, Nc6; 3 c4! 

Hanken played his first two moves from memory, but now ke 
begins to play his own game and drifts back into the books. As; 
chess politician, the only openings he has time to keep track of ar 


| 


| 
| 
| 


; 


| 


ones like Executive Director and Chess Life Editor. As White he ha | 
a firm predilection for keeping the game non-commital for as longa | 


possible in hopes of jumping on a positional mistake. 
cont. on p. 71 


ROTHWELL CHESS ETCHINGS 
Reproduced on Bookplates & Notepaper 


CHESSPLATES: 25 gummed bookplates, 
black & white, 338” x 5%”, 
$3.50 postpaid 


CHESSNOTES: 10 notes, 10 envelopes, 
two each of five reproductions, 
black & white, 43%” x 534”, 
$5.00 postpaid 


Prices include postage, handling, 
and sales tax. 


To order, send check or money order to: 


GALLERY 9, Dept. A 
143 Main Street 
Los Altos, CA 94022 


A limited supply of the original etchings stil 
available. For brochure, send business size 
SASE. 





)  y,§, Open concluded 


Chess politics can sap the attention, as Hanken showed at the 
Chicago, 1979 U.S. Open. Facing redoubtable and sporting Doug 
Greenwalt of Colorado in the eighth round, he was visibly exhausted 
| by the round-the-clock meetings which had drained his strength over 

the previous three-days — and some meetings before that. Greenwalt 
| essayed a daring 1 e4. Hanken played 1 ..., b6 and rose wearily to 
take a turn of the room, press the flesh, and have a hasty conference 
| or two with USCF nabobs who also play the game. Greenwalt 
| became lost in thought. 
. Several minutes later Hanken came back to his board and sat 
down with a heavy sigh. He played 2 ..., Bb7 and pressed his finger 
down on the button of his clock. It seemed strange to him. He look- 
ed at it with world-weary disbelief. He looked closer. Everything 
’  gemed in order; his opponent’s clock was running, but it felt wrong. 
| Finally, his opponent remarked that he had not yet moved. 
“Touch move!’’ I exclaimed from the next board. Joe Lux, a promi- 
nent New York tournament director, had been summoned from his 
hoard to watch how long it would take Hanken to discover he had 
made two moves in a row. ‘“That’s right.’’ he chimed in. Hanken 
became very distressed since, in the variation 1 e4, b6; 2 ..., Bb7; 2 
Ba6—Bb7 it is all over. 

We were hoaxing him, but it does serve to show how USCF politics 
can sap an otherwise alert player. 
| 4... £5, 4 Nc3, Nf6; 5 d3. 

My preference has always been for 5 e3—-Nge2—b3—Bb2 and an 
eventual d4 with play in the center. White’s intention to advance on 

| the queen-side has been sharply rebuffed lately. 

| 5,,., Be7; 6e3, 0-0; 7 Nge2, d6; 8 Rb1, a5; 9 a3, Qe8; 10 b4, ab; 11 
¢ ab, Qg6. 

Either 11 ..., g5 or the interesting 11 ..., Bd8 create more har- 
monious opportunities. 
~ 12b5, Nd8; 13 Nd5, Nd5; 14 cd, Bd7; 15 Qc2, Rc8; 16 0-0, c5; 17 
dce.p., be; 18 bc, Bc6; 19 Qb3, Kh8; 20 Bd2, 21 Kg2, Ne6; 22 f4! 
A very nice pawn break. Now Black has to keep his rooks in com- 
munication on the wide-open Elysian fields of the queen-side, but 
_ Hanken has kept a nice, slow initiative burning like some kind of 
' home fire. 
22 ..., Nc5; 23 Qd5, Qf7; 24 Nc3, Qd5; 25 Nd5, Bd8; 26 fe, Nd3. 
If 26 ..., de; 27 Bb4 and scrunch. 
| 27e6, Re2; 28 Rad1, BaS; 29 e7, Re8; 30 Rf5, Kg8; 31 Rdf1, Rd2; 
| 32 Kgl. 1-0. 
_ The U.S. Open is very special to Hanken, and he plays very special 
| 
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chess during these tournaments. It is an experience worth having, 
and northern Californians have a great opportunity to live two weeks 
of chess when it comes to Palo Alto next August. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHESS BULLETINS 


(Of the strongest INTERNATIONAL chess 
_ lourneys in easy to read algebraic notation.) 


| 1977, 78 or 79 USSR Championships $4 
1979 Riga or Rio Interzonals $4.50 each 

| Lone Pine, 1980 $5 | 

lur catalogue of more than 38 tourneys is constantly expanding. 
| ora free price list of them write today to: 
WALTER BROWNE 

| 8 Parnassus Road 

| Berkeley, CA 94708 


| (Include 750 mailing cost for orders under $10) 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
MICROCOMPUTER 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


by Bryce Perry 


The First Annual Official North American Microcomputer Chess 
Championship was held at the LeBaron Hotel in San Jose on 
September 5-7, 1980. The International Computer Chess Association 
approved it as the first official microcomputer tournament in North 
America. Although none of the computers came from abroad, 
several came from the east coast. 

These microcomputers are nrauch stronger than what we were see- 
ing even two years ago. Two of the strongest small computers that 
have competed previously, Boris 2.5 rated at 1622 and Mychess B at 
1565, were far behind the perfect score of Chess Challenger C.S.C. 
Furthermore Challenger proved this was no fluke by winning the 
World Microcomputer Championship with a score of 5-0 in London 
recently. 

Chess Challenger C.S.C. (which stands for Champion Sensory 
Challenger) is a prototype of a unit that should be for sale early next 
year. The sensory in its name indicates that it ‘‘reads’’ the moves 
directly from the playing board, each square of which is a separate 
pressure-sensitive switch. It indicates its move by lighting up tiny 
lights on the two squares involved. The manufacturer states that it is 
only a slightly improved version of the V.S.C. (Voice Sensory 
Challenger) which is currently selling well, with a list price of $350. 

There were three other self-contained systems, that is, units that 
can do nothing but play chess. The C.C. Super System from Tryom 
Company was the ‘‘executive sweepstakes’? winner, with the most 
meticulous finish and classy accessories, including a printer that 
listed all the moves on adding-machine-sized paper. Boris 2.5 has 
been available for over a year now, and was the highest rated 
microcomputer before the tournament started. Boris X (for ex- 
perimental) was an improved prototype. although the developer 
John Aker pointed out that the only way to find out if a change is in- 
deed an improvement is by competing in tournaments such as this 
one. 


Mychess is Their Chess 


Mychess B runs on a multi-purpose computer, in this case a 
Cromemco model Z-2D, a small, business oriented computer. Many 
of us are familiar with Mychess from Paul Masson and other tour- 
naments it has played in. Mychess A is an attempt by Dave Kittinger 
to fit his program into a smaller amount of memory but it is back to 
the drawing boards for another try. 

Atari 4K is part of the Atari Modular Game system that plays a 
wide variety of games on your television screen. It was by far the 
smallest machine there; it was so small that it cannot show the posi- 
tion and calculate at the same time. Considering that the largest 
machine had 50 times as much memory and the fastest machine was 
nine times faster than the Atari 4 K, it turned in a very respectable 
showing. A version with 50% more memory, the Atari 6 will be 
available soon. 

Two private individuals put forth their efforts. William Fink of 
Florida has written a program he calls Sfinks that runs on a Radio 
Shack home computer, the TRS-80. He will be selling listings of that 
program, and hopes to modify it to run on other home computers. 
Murray Lane of Santa Clara entered a program designed to run on a 
system development kit, the “‘erector set’? of computer designers. 
His approach was to look very deep into a position, up to 12 ply (a 
ply is ’% a move, that is a move by only one side) Other machines 
were looking four or five ply ahead). To do this it could only look at 
a few branches (choices) at each position, so it becomes crucial to 
guess only the strongest possiblities. Apparently his program did not 
have the necessary “‘insight.”’ 


cont. on p. 84 








Computer Champion Draws ! 
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Expert Benjamin in 


by Bryce Perry 


Ask a chess player if a computer will ever be World Chess Cham- 
pion and you get a heated response. There are at least three camps; 
those that scoff at the idea, those that believe and are excited that it 
will happen, and those that fear it will and will ruin the game as we 
now know and love it. Even such knowledgeable experts as Max 
Euwe and Boris Spassky, both past World Chess Champions and 
both computer experts, disagree completely. This question was asked 
of them at this year’s Paul Masson American Classic: Spassky said 
‘‘ves, and within ten years!’’ and it worries him; Euwe said “‘no, 
never!’’ 

Like the weather, everyone talks about it, but nobody does 
anything about it. Nobody that is, until the Fredkin Foundation of 
Cambridge Massachusetts established the Fredkin Prize as an incen- 
tive to Artificial Intelligence research on this very topic. The terms of 
the prize are that $100,000 (one hundred thousand) will be awarded 
to the authors of the first computer program that defeats the human 
World Champion in official competition. The Fredkin Foundation 
hopes that this incentive will hurry progress along, much as the 
Kramer Prize did for man-powered airplane flight. To encourage and 
delineate progress toward this ultimate goal, a series of intermediate 
challenges is planned. 

The first such competition was held at Stanford University on 
August 18-19, 1980, in conjunction with the First Annual National 
Conference on Artificial Intelligence. In the computer corner was a 
program called Chess 4.9 running on a C.D.C Cyber 176 computer. 
It holds both the North American and World Computer Chess 
Champion titles. Furthermore it and its predecessors have far out- 
distanced the competition, winning the World competition, a tri- 
annual event, both times it has been held and having a long-running 
string of wins in the annual North American event broken only by 
the upset to Belle in 1978. Also in this corner were the computer’s 
‘“thandlers”’, programmer Lawrence Atkin of Northwestern Univer- 
sity and computer designer Dr. David Cahlender of C.D.C. The se- 
cond co-programmer, David Slate of Northwestern U, was unable to 
attend. 

Expert-rated Paul Benjamin was called upon to defend the 
human’s honor. He was selected at random among the 32 players 
rated 2051 to 2049 inclusive. He teaches computer sciences at 
Brooklyn College in New York. 

Chess 4.9 drew white for the first game. Even so Paul was able to 
keep the game on the positional plane, where computers are 
notoriously weak. After two playing sessions and sixty moves, the 
game was adjudicated a win for Benjamin. The computer was then 
instructed to try harder for the win in the second game. This is done 


by increasing the factor that tells how weak the opponent is, 


sometimes called the contempt factor. Even with the white pieces, 
Paul was not able to keep the second game from drifting into tactical 
complexities and got cut to pieces quickly. Each side received half of 
the $1,500 prize provided by the Fredkin Foundation. 

Dr. Hans Berliner, professor of Computer Sciences at Carnegie 
-Mellon University, World Correspondence Chess Champion 
1965-68, and author of a backgammon program that last year 
defeated the World Backgammon Champion at Monte Carlo, pro- 
vided commentary for the several hundred spectators, who were 
about evenly split between Artificial Intelligence researchers and chess 
enthusiasts. Bryce Perry directed the match and provided addtitional 
commentary. Frank Hamaker (CalChess Membership Secretary) 
and Pedro Marcal (14-year old expert) manned the telephones to 
transmit moves between the playing room and the spectator hall. 
Marcal had also been selected as the backup if Benjamin could not 
continue to play. 

The second Fredkin Challenge Match will occur at Carnegie- 
Mellon University in November. This will pit another randomly- 
selected expert against Belle, a program that runs on a PDP-11 com- 


| 
Challenge Match 
| 
| 


puter with additional custom-built hardware. Since this involves the | | 
second-ranked program, the prize will be ‘‘only’’ $1,000 to the wip 7 
ner of the two games. Both games played at Stanford Universi) | Ka 
follow. ii 

ee a 


In the first game Chess 4.9 played eight moves into a line againy Thi 
the Dragon made popular my world champion Karpov. At that poi 
its preprogrammed ‘‘book’’ must have run out because it committed | 
two ugly positional blunders in the next four moves. A neat poi. } 
tional exchanging combination then gave Benjamin an overwhelmin 
advantage in the center and some weak pawns at which to shoot 0 
the queen-side, but an inexactitude would have allowed the compute | 
to draw by perpetual motion. | 

Chess 4.9 preferred to play on in a clearly lost position, brave cit. | 
cuitry apparently overcame the inculcations of prudent programming, 


Sicilian Defense (Notes by Pedro Marcal) ? 
Chess 4.9 - P. Benjamin: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 d4, cd; 4 Ndd, Nii 
5 Nc3, 26; 6 Be2, Bg7; 7 0-0, 0-0; 8 BgS, Nc6; 9 Nc6? 
This is a positional blunder that strengthens Black’s center. Thy | 
computer also played this against David Levy. 
9 ..., be; 10 Qd2, Rb8; 11 Rb1, Re8; 12 B4? 
A terrible positional mistake. The computer probably played this | 
move because it restrains the advance of Blacks QBP. which isi ; 
good anyway, and because it gives the White rook more scope. 
12 ..., Be6; 13 Bh6, Bh8; 14 H3, d5!; 15 ed Nd5; 16 Nd5, Qd5; 1) 
Qd5, cd. | 
Black has the advantage of a central majority of pawns whik | 
White has shattered queen-side pawns, 
18 Bf4, Rbc8; 19 Bb5, Red8; 20 Bd3, Bc3?; 21 Baé. 
Now White has a forced draw. Black should have played 20.., 
Bd7. The computer didn’t take it because before the game thepn | ;., 
grammers told it Benjamin was 200 points lower rated so 4.9 wouldi! ; 
draw. The computer’s memory turns down draws even though iti | 








losing. Ls 
21 ..., Re6; 22 Bb5, Rec8; 23 Bd3?, Bd7; 24 Be3, d4; 25 Bfé, Bi i? 
26 Bf5, gf; 27 a3, f6. 
Black is mobilizing his central majority and ready to play with | fel: 
the idea of advancing e4-d3. | 


28 Bh6, Rc6; 29 BS, Rb6; 30 Rb3, Rc8; 31 Rd, Res. 

Black adtivates his rooks while pressuring the QNP. 

32 Rdb1, Re4; 33 g3, e5; 34 Kg2, Kf7; 35 Bc1, Ba5; 36 Rf3, Ke6; 3/ 
Rb2, Bc3; 38 Rb3, Ba5; 39 Rb2, Bc3; 40 Rb3, Bas. 

An interesting moment: the computer sees it is losing. It wants: | 
draw, while Black has been repeating moves to make the time cot 
trol. This position after 41 Rb2 was reached three times. I submit 
that this game should have been a draw! 

41 Rb2, e4; 42 Rf4, d3; 43 cd, Rel; 44 de, Rc5; 45 a4, Rb7; 4, 
Rf5; 47 Re4, Rd5; 48 Re2, Kd7. | 

Black wants to trade a pair of rooks. 

49 Rce4, Kc8; 50 Re8, Rd8; 51 R8e4, Rbd7; 52 Re6, Rd6; 53 Rei, | 
R8d7; 54 Re8, Bd8. 4 

Now that Black’s pawns are defended he can go after White: | 
queen-side pawns. 

55 94, Kb7; 56 R2e4, Rd4; 57 Rd4, Rd4; 58 Kf3, Rd6; 5;? Ri 
Rd7; 60 h4, Kb6. 1-0 











Here the game was adjudicated in favor of Black. There is 4 ; 
doubt in my mind that Black has a win. He eats up the queens | ‘ 
pawns and pushes his QRP, besides he has an extra bishop. | ze 

cont. onp.! | 
) - (6 
Hh Ah AA A A 
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! To Beat the Impossible Man 


| There was no tomorrow if Lev Polugaevsky did not win his 12th 
te match game against Viktor Korchnoi. Polugaevsky again played the 
i | sharp 7 d5!?, which failed him in the 8th game of the match. 
iy; Korchnoi’s inferior 10th move, ++» BcS, however, allowed 
| Polugaevsky to smash Black’s king-side and build up a decisive 


| pala defended tenaciously but finally conceded at move 73. 
‘This is the best Queen’s Indian Defense I have seen in a long time. 
Queen’s Indian Defense [12th match game, Buenos Aires, 1980] 
| |. Polugaevsky-V. Korchnoi: 1 nf3, Nf6; 2 c4, b6; 3 g3, e6; 4 Bg2, 
«.) Bb7; 50-0, Be7; 6 d4, 0-0 7 d5!?, ed; 8 Nh4. 
In game 8 Polugaevsky played 8 Nd4 and went on to lose. 
8 ..., 06; 9 ed, Nd5; 10 Nf&S, BcS? 
| This leads to a very difficult position. Better is 10 ..., Nc7; 11 e4, 
| d6. 
ite | ll eA, Ne7. 
Strong for White is 11 ..., Nc7; 12 b4!, Be7 (12 ..., Bb4; 13 Qd4, 
\ 0f6; 14 Qb4, Qal; 15 Bb2, Qa2; 16 Ne7, Kh8; 17 Ng6, fg; 18 Qf8, 
| Qg8; 19 Bg7 mate); 13 Bb2, which gives a powerful attack. 
ff 12 Ng7! Kg7; 13 b4. | 
| The point of White’s 12th move. Although White will remain a 
t pawn down, Black’s exposed king and weak dark squares make this 
combination a bargain. 
|  Besy Bb4. 
ls | Since Black is consigned to returning the piece, he must find the 
a best way at least to obtain some counterplay. Korchnoi’s selection 
appears best, although he probably considered and rejected 1 3 sey 
Il a6; 14 Rel, Bb4 (14 ..., Bf2; 15 Kf? is silly); 15 Qd4, f6; 16 Qb4, c5 
_  (tomeet 17 Qd2 with Nbc6; 18 Bb2, NeS! threatening etiher 19 ..., 
Ik | Ndor..., Nc4); 17 Qa3!, Bb7; 18 Bb2, Nbc6; 19 e5! with a decisive 
' attack for White. 
14 Qd4, £6; 15 Qb4, c5; 16 Qd2, Nbc6; 17 Bb2, Bao. 
_ Black’s position is so chock full of weaknesses that his only chance 
| isa tactical defense. 
| 48 Rdi, NeS; 19 na3. 
Is Idiotic is 19 BeS??, fe; 20 Qd7, Qd7; 21 Rd7, Rad8! when 22 Re7 
_| loses to Kf6. 
19 sang Nec. 
White meets 19 ..., Nd3 with 20 Bc3 and not the unclear 20 e5, 
i fel; 21 Ba8, Qa8. 
20 Qe3, Qe7; 21 £4, Nc4. 


(sa | 
On | 
mit 





ef, 








5 Nd | This allows a pretty combination, but the alternatives do not work 
side | either, For example 21 ..., Nd4?!—hoping for 22 fe, fe with some 
_ Wlnterplay for the piece—is met by 22 Be4, cd; 23 Rd4 with an over- 
4 Whelming position. 
| TNed, Bed; 23 €5! fe; 24 Be6, de; 25 Rd7!!, Qd7; 26 QeS, K£7; 27 
| (6, Kg8; 28 Qg5, K£7; 29 Rel!, Qe6; 30 Qg7. 
Much better than 30 Re6, Keé. 


by GM Larry Christiansen 


30 ..., Ke8 31 Re6, Be6; 32 Bf6, BE7; 33 Bg5. 

Not satisfied with having a queen for two rooks, White now wins 
the exchange. 

33 ..., Kd7; 34 Bh6!, c4; 35 Qh7, c5; 36 BES. 

There is no real hurry to grab the exchange. Either 36 94 or h4 
would speed up the win. 

36 ..., Rf8; 37 Qg7, Ke7; 38 Qe5. 

Time pressure must have been the reason for this aimless check. 
Again White should start to roll his pawns with 38 24. 

38 ..., Kd7; 39 94. 

Better was 39 Qg7 and then 24! 

39 ..., Re8!; 40 Qf6, BdS. 

Although his position is hopeless, Black at least can move his 
pieces now. 

41 g5, Re2; 42 h4. 

This was the sealed move. Polugaevsky probably had a restful 
sleep while his band of analysts worked out the win. 

42 ..., b5; 43 Qf5, Kd6; 44 Qf8, Kc6; 45 Qc8, Kd6; Qd8, Kc6 47 
Qa8, Kd6; 48 Qd8, Kc6; 49 a3, Re3; 50 h5, c3; 51 Qf6, Be6; 52 Kf2, 
c2; 53 Qb2, Rh3; 54 Kg2, BE5; 55 Qf6, Ke7; 56 QS, c1/Q; 57 QeS!, 
Kb6; 58 Kh3. 

White has transported into an easily won queen and pawn 
ending. Even so Polugaevsky might well have been muttering to 
himself, ‘““Won’t that #&!?# Korchnoi ever give up?”’ 

58 ..., b4; 59 ab, ch; 60 h6, Qhi1; 61, Kg4, Qd1_ 62 Kf5, Qc2 63 
Kf6, b3; 64 h7, Qh7; 65 Qe3, Kc6; 66 Qb3, Qh8; 67 Ke7, Qh4; 68 
Qc4, Kb6; 69 Qb4, Kc6; 70 Qe4, Kb5; 71 Kf7, a5; 72 26, Qg4; 73 
Qe5 1-0 

With this game Polugaevsky managed to take the match into 
overtime, but tomorrow turned out to be a loss of game and match at 
the 14th encounter. 


BARGAIN BUY! 
DIRECT 
FROM PUBLISHER 
Autographed copies . 
Tallinn 1979 $5.00 
Hastings 1978-9 $3.50 
both for $7.50 


Californians please add 62% sales tax 
To order send check to 


LARRY CHRISTIANSEN 
3829 Marigold 
Modesto, CA 95356 
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Bee es for purchase by mail OCTOBER 15th 


2 WEEKS DELIVERY FROM TIME es P IS RECEIVED 


E ADVERTISED NA 
MBER CHESS LIFE 


designed by jules stein 
artist / graphic designer — a 
of chicago chess center a uscr arriviate a 


greeting card 
greeting 


postal chess ‘carp 
41981 chess calendar 


quantity purchasers/distributors - contact jules stein at the chess center 


PRICES chicago chess center 
O greeting cards 2666 north halsted 
chicago/illinois «60614 
O postal chess greeting cards 312/929/7010 


OM %dozen | 
B . Oo : $3%..s 50¢ postage Lenclose 2 4S for 
ozen os) 
Shlus 50¢ postage ermerchendise br quantity 
O calendar $425 : 
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plus 60¢ postage 
name 


O calendar $B25Postage address 
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“CALENDAR PRIZE BONUS 


$100” in prizes for solving 2 chess compositions - fifty each 
by VICTOR BAJA CHESS COMPOSER of San Francisco 


vely honorable chess master 


FIRST CORRECT ANSWERS WINNERS WILL BE PUBLISHED 
RECEIVED AT CENTER WILL WIN CHESS LIFE CLASSIFIED Bhs 
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a Wa vely honorable membah of 
> ae chicago chess centah. maka 
Me epee 2 chess ploblem, vely 


, ‘7 a om difficul to complehend. say give®5022:, picbiem 
- to ploblem solvah who maka sense outa 
: ee ne s) 7 these cleations in all valiations. say no one 
| 70 Ce +) crever enough to find ansah. noteven in moscow 
A, @) 
end game compositions and details in coming 1981 CHESS CALENDAR 


all patzers invited to try and solve these problems / including walter browne-kenny 
fong:yasser seirawan :peter biyiasis- james tarjan-kim commons:larry christiansen -jack 
peters john gréfe- paul whitehead -jeremy silman (a patzer who | know personally) - -and you 


#BPAGE CALENDAR / TWO COLORS - RED & BLACK 8% x 11 GREETING CARD - RED & BLACK 5% x 7% FOLDED 


CHICAGO 
CHESS CENTER 


? 
CHICAGO CHESS CENTER 


2666 n. halsted / telephone 929¢701 0/chicago 60614 








LOSING CHESS HAZARDS 


By R.E. Fauber 


Ivan Vassilievich Murphy has written in his classic Izbranniye 
Shakhmatniye Oshibki: ‘‘If something can go wrong during a chess 
game, it will.’’ There is, of course, the famous predicament of tiny 
Rudolf Spielman. At an English tournament he discovered that the 
boards were so large ‘‘That I wanted to sacrifice a rook at h8 but had 
to sacrifice at h6 instead.’’ 

Another story illustrates the perils of standing on principle during 
a tournament. One of Siegbert Tarrasch’s opponents sportingly 
pointed out to him that he was about to lose on time hesitating over an 
obvious move. The irate Tarrasch showed him his scoresheet which 
clearly indicated that he had already made his 40th move. Tarrasch 
was no school-boy to be lectured on how to keep score. When his 
flag fell, a horrified Tarrasch discovered that he had written his name 
where he should have written his first move. 

Past CalChess Chairman Peter Prochaska was playing at a Paul 
Masson tournament a couple of years back when he let a combination 
of the sun and time pressure affect him. During a furious scramble he 
moved with practiced rapidity but punched the clock of the player 
next to him instead of his own. Curiously these neighboring players 
did not seem to mind Peter taking a hand in their game. The Masson 
is a very mellow tournament. 

Myself a right-handed scorekeeper, I found myself playing next to 
a southpaw in one tournament. We were both soon in difficulties with 

‘the clock but moving with machine-gun speed and conscientiously 
‘scribbling the moves on the scoresheets. After the game we 
discovered that I had recorded my game on his scoresheet and he his 
on mine. We congratulated each other on making the time control 
simultaneously. 


| lonce saw a player with a terrific position and almost no time grab 

his queen to make a crushing move. He reared back to give force to 
his maneuver, but his chair broke and his flag fell before he could 
regain his feet, ‘‘But it’s mate! ’? he bellowed, ‘‘You can’t mate on the 
floor at this hotel,’’ his opponent primly replied. 








White: Richard Lobo (2360). Black: Bere Menas (2106 
LERA, Sunnyvale, May 25, 1980. 


Ruy Lopez 
1 e4 e5 23 gf Rt4 
2 WES Neé 24 fg Raya 
3 Bb5 £5 25 Kf2 Re4\(h) 
4 WNc3 Nd4 26 Kf3 Re7 
5 Bad(a) Nf6é 27 Rgl <6 
6 ef Bc5 28 Rg5 g6 
7 00 0-0 29 Rc5 Kg7 
8 Ne5 d5 30 b3{i) h5 
9 Nf3(b) BFS 31 a4 ba 
10 Nd4 Bd4(c) 32 ba Rd7 
11 Ne2? Bg4 33 Kf4 Rd5 
12 3 Qe7 34 Rc4 g> 
13 Bb5 Bf2! 35 Kg3 Kf6 
14 Rf2 Meer 36 Rb4 Rd7 
15 RFS RFs 37 Rb KS 
16 d4 a6 38 RFI Kos 
17 h3 ab 39 Rel Kd3 
18 hg * N#2Kd) 40 Re5 Rd5 
19 Qb3 Qe2 41 Re7 Ke3 
20. Qd5 Kh8 42 .Rb7 Ra5 
21 Bf4a{e) NgA(f) 43 Rbé dod 
22 QF3(g) Qf3 44 Resigns(i) 


Games 3$3453$32:23343 


Reprinted from Richard Shorman's chess column in the Hayward Daily Review. 


Not all hazards occur at the chess board. Visiting from Los Angeles 
to play in the Masters Open in 1979, Rainer Rickford was bunking x 
Paul Whitehead’s apartments in San Francisco. He arose one mom. 
ing at 9a.m. Whitehead was not up yet and, rather than disturb hin 
Rickford decided to study a little chess. He became very engrossed . 
some games. What he did not know was that Whitehead had spent 
the night someplace else. Suddenly he looked up and saw that the 
clock showed 1 p.m., time to start play over in Berkeley, Public 
transportation did not suffice to get him to the hall before forfeit time. 

Hazards can be overcome, of course. The Brazilian player yay 
Riemsdyk landed at Los Angeles International Airport on his way tp 
play in Lone Pine, 1978. There was no one to meet him, and he did not 
know how to get to remote Lone Pine from the terminal building. He 
resolved this dilemma by paying a cab driver $200 to take him the 2) 
miles to the Statham tournament. | 

Transportation is a real problem for chess players, as I discovered 
at the 1961 U.S. Open in San Francisco. In one game I played a 
combination which Bobby Fischer would imitate against Ciocalteaa 
few years later. Mine was a more complex position, but I won the 
exchange and was starting to get penetration with my rooks when | 
noticed the ticket for my car showed the garage would close at 6 p.m. 
and my watch showed that it was 5:45. 

My opponent did not look like the resigning kind, I feared he would 
not accept too blatant a draw. I was staying across the Bay in Berkeley 
and was not about to be stranded on Market Street without wheels. 

I began to regard the position with more attention, punctuating my 
observations with ‘‘hump’’ in various registers and octaves. Trying 
to inflect my infinite disgust with garage owners, I finally observed, “| 


guess it’s just a draw after all,’ My opponent smiled. “‘I thoughts: 


too,’’ he said. We shook hands. 

As | was paying for parking, the owner observed, “‘I was just about 
to close. You sure are lucky.”’ 

Obviously he had not seen my position. 





(Notes contributed by USCF Expert Borel Menas) 

(a) Dubious. The Encyclopedia of Chess Openings (ECO) 
recommends 5 Ne5 here. aan 

(b) In the April 1980 issue of “Chess Life” it was pointed 
out that White must remove Black’s knight from the d4 
square, but that 9 Ne2 was hot the way to go about it, on 
account of 9... . Q@d6! (ECO mentions only 9. . . Qe7.) 10 
Nd4 Bd4 11 Nf3 Ng4 12 h3 BfS 13 c3 Bed! 14 hg Bf3 15 gf 
Qg3 16 Khi Qh3, followed by 17. . . BeS. 

(c) And now ECO suggests 11 d3, with a complicated 
ame. 
. (d) The winning move. Due to the threat of 19 . . . Qh4, 
White is to return the piece. 

(e) More or less forced. If, for example, 21 Bg5, then 21 
a. _Ng4 22 Bh4 Qe3 23 Khi Qf4 24 g3 Qd2 25 Qg2 Rf2 wins. 

(f) Of course not 21 . _.. Rf4?? 22 Qd8 and mates. Black 
now threatens to check on f2 and capture on f4. White 
cannot counter with 22 Rfi because of 22. . . Qf1! and 23 
. . . Ne3, forking the king and queen. ae 

(g) At the cost of a.pawn, White succeeds in breaking the 
direct attack on his king only to face a lost endgame. 

(h) Cutting off the’ enémy king from the center. 

(i) White cannot push 30 d5 in view of 30 . ; . Red. 

(j) After 44 Re6 Kd4 Black’s pawns cannot be sto 
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BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 
By Alan Giasscoe 


«v. We have no faded photographs of bearded chessplayers, 
and I've thrown away the hundreds of outdated address cards in 
Martin Morrison’s tiny, crabbed, pencilled printing, laboriously 

while he was club director before he started his meteoric as- 
| | cent, and later descent, in the national chess hierarchy. Back issues 
. | of Al Horowitz’ Chess Review from the 60s list the club as meeting 
. | oq Wednesday evenings at the Berkeley YMCA, where we still meet, 
. | but now on Fridays at 7:30 PM. : 
| | | became director in much the same way that Major Major became 
| 


| . 

[’m afraid the origins of the Berkeley Chess Club are lost to 
| 

| 


1} squadron commander in Catch 22 (““‘Don’t think it means anything, 
: because it doesn’t’’, said Colonel Korn as he roared off in his jeep.). 
t | John Larkins, after laboring long and hard for very little as club 
| director, Chess Voice editor, and regional USCF vice-president, 
) snally realized he had filled out one wall chart too many (and played 

_ one Latvian Gambit too many), and, handing me the pairing cards, 
| roared off in his new Chevette. John broke a tradition established by 
1 | thetwo previous club directors — he didn’t loot the club treasury, 
2 and he paid the rent. 
The Berkeley Chess Club exists primarily to provide the opportun- 
1 | ity to play USCF-rated games in tournaments of 4 to 8 rounds. 
. | Members can play in, or miss, as many rounds as they choose, since 

| first prize is usually a warm smile or a hearty handshake. However, a 
d | recent donation to the club has given us the opportunity to try several 
y | modest prize tournaments with very low entry fees, the first of which 
.. will be concluding in October. Since chess players are impossible to 
Y  pkase, we try to vary the format of our tournaments. We usually 
8 | schedule two open tournaments a year (to please the up-and-coming 
sharks) and several class tournaments (to please the turtles content in 
their own league) in two or three classes, as well as several one even- 
ing speed tournaments, the winners pocketing the fifty-cent entry 
It fees. 

_ Qub membership has been in the 60-70 player range for the last 


| year (average rating 1650), and a typical evening will see about 20 


rated games being played, plus a number of speed games being 
_ played usually too loudly at one end of the Palm Room. Members 
| come from as far as Benocia, Hayward, Livermore, and San Rafael, 
| and pay $11 for 6 months club membership (juniors less), plus a $1 
| rating fee for each 2 month tournament. We offer free membership. 
_ fomasters, since they so seldom enter our humble portals, apparent- 
| ly unwilling to risk their ratings. Our next club championship tourna- 
ment will be held early next year, a six-person round robin seeded by 
| the six highest finishers in a qualifying open. The winner will receive 
_ ayear’s free membership in the club plus a small cash prize. Our cur- 
| tet champion Richard Paige, rated 1864 in April at the start of the 
championship play-off, triumphed over a field topped by two ex- 
perts 


| Our directors, John Spargo, Raul G’Acha, Robert Solovay, and 
_ nyself will be delighted to demonstrate that directors are always 
_ Tight, especially when they are wrong. We always aim to please, 
| Specially ourselves. Here are a few recent club games. 


| Berkeley Chess Club Games 

| W: Michael Padovani (1845), B: Mark Paetz (1789); 1/19/79; 
Wing Gambit 

_ Ie4e62.NE3 d5 3 e5 c5 4 b4 ch 5 d4 Ne7 6 a3 Nec6 7 ab Bb4 8 c3 Be 7 

| B43 0-0 10 h4 £5 11 ef Bf6 12 Bh 7 Kh7 13 Ng5 Kg8 14 Qh5 Bg5 15 

| lg Ne7 16 Ba3 e5 17 Be7 Qe7 18 26 ed 19 Kdl Bg4 20 Qg4 Resigns 

| ve ve ve" 

| W: Paul Cooke (2066), B: NN (UNR); 4/25/80; Ponziani 

| l4e52 NE3 Nc6 3 c3 Nf6 4 d4 d6 5 Be3 Ne4 6 d5 Nb8 7 Qa4 Resigns 

wk 

_ W:Paul Cooke (2005), B: Tony D’ Aloisio (2077); 2/15/80; Ponziani 

| lthe5 NE3 Ne6 3 c3 Nf6.4 d4 d6 5 Be3 Be7 6 Bb5 Bd7 7 Nbd2 Ng4 8 

; Wed9 cd Ne3 10 fe 0-0 11 Re1 Qe8 12 Bd3 Bd8 13 a3 Ne7 14 Bb1 c6 
5e5 Ne6 16 Ne4 de 17 Nfe5 NeS 18 Ne5 Bc7 19 Nd7 Qd7 20 Ba2 


W621 23 Qp6 22 RE3 Rae8 23 Qb3 Bb6 24 Ref Reb 25 Qe6 Resigns 


wwe x 
W: James Waide (2040), B: Richard Paige (1859); 7/25/80; Sicilian 
1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 Ne6 3 d4 cd 4 Nd4 26 5 c4 Nf6 6 Nc3 Nd4 7 Qd4 d6 8 
Nd5 Bg7 9 Bg5 0-0 10 Bf6 ef 11 0-0-0 £5 12 Qe3 fe 13 Qe4 Re8 14 Qf4 
Qa5 15 Kb1 Bf5 16 Bd3 Re2 17 Bf5 Rb2 18 Kel Qa2 19 Nc3 Bc3 20 


. Resigns 

wun 
W: David Levine (2149), B: Alan Glasscoe (1604); 2/15/80; Von 
Popiel Gamit 


1 e4 d5 2 d4 de 3 Nc3 Nf6 4 Bg5 Nbd7 5 Bc4 c6 6 Qe2 Qad 7 Bd2 Of5 
8 0-0-0 b5 9 Bb3 a5 10 d5 a4 11 dc ab 12 cb Nc5 13 Be3 Nd3 14 Kb! 
Ba6 15 h3 b4 16 Nad e6 17 94 Qg6 18 Nb6 Ra7 19 Qc2 Rc7 20 Nas 
Rc8 21 c7 Bd6 22 Qc6 Ke7 23 Qaé Ra8 24 Qb6 Nd5 25 Qb5 Qf 26 
Rd3 ed 27 Qd3 Qg6 28 Resigns 
5c Oe 

W: Frank Gower (1688), B: Alan Glasscoe (1717); 6/20/80; Anglo- 
Dutch 
1 c4 Nc6 2 Nc3 e5 3 g3 £5 4 d3 Nf6 5 a3 a5 6 b3 Bc5 7 Bb2 d6 8 e3 0-0 9 
Nge2 f4 10 gf Bg4 11 Rel ef 12 Nd5 NdS 13 cd fe 14 Red ef 15 Kd2 
Ne5 16 Be5 de 17 Qc2 Qd6 18 Rh4 Ba3 19 d4 Qb4 20 Qc3 Qc3 21 Nc3 
ed 22 Ra3 dc 23 Kce3 Rf3 24 kd2 b6 25 Ke2 Rf5 26 Bh3 Re8 27 Kd2 
Rd5 28 Resigns 

wwYK 
W: Robert Vacheron (1867), B: Frank Gower (1787); 9/26/80; 
1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 Ne6 3 d4 cd 4 Nd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 e6 6 Ndb5 d6 7 Bf4 e5 8 
Bg5 a6 9 Na3 bS 10 Nd5 Be711 Bf6 gf412 c3 f5 13 Ne7 Ne7 14 ef BES 
15 Ne2 Be6 16 a4 0&0 17 Qh5 f5 18 24 Kh8 19 Bg2 Rb8 20 95 Rg8 21 
0-D) Nd5 22 h4 Nf4 23 Qd1 Ng2 24 Kg2 f4 25 f3 ba 26 Nb4 a5 27 Nd3 
e4 28 fe Rg5S 29 Kf2 Qb6 30 Kel Rg2 31 Qf3 Bg4 32 Qf4 Re2 33 Kdl 
Qb3 34 Kel Qc2 mate. 


www 


W: Brian Leong (1610), B: Max Burkett (2066); 4/11/80; Falkbeer 
1 e4 e5 2 £4 d5 3 ed e4 4 d3 Nf6 5 de Ne4 6 Nf3 Bc5 7 Qe2 Bf5 8 Nc3 
Qe7 9 Be3 Be3 10 Qe3 Nc3 11 Qe7 Ke7 12 be Be4 13 Ng5 Bd5 14 0-0-0 
Ba2 15 c4 b5 16 cb h6 17 Ne4 Be6 18 Nc5 Nd7 19 Na6 Rac8 20 Nb4 
Nb8 21 Bd3 c5 22 Rhel cb 23 f5 Rhd8 24 fe fe 25 Bf5 Rd1 26 Kd1 Rd8 
27 Kei Rd6 28 Kb2 Rb6 29 Kb3 Rb5 30 Be6 Rb6 31 Bc4 Kf6 32 RAI 
Nc6 33 Raé Nd4 34 Kb2 Ra6é 35 Ba6é Ke5 36 c3 be 37 Kc3 Ne6 38 Bb7 
h5 39 Bf3 h4 40 KD3 Kf4 41 BdS Nc5 42 Kd4 Nd7 43 g3 hg 44 hg Kg3 
45 Kc3 Kf4 46 Kb4 95 47 Kc3 Nf6 48 Bh1 Ng4 49 Kb4 Ne5 50 Ka5 Nf3 
51 Ka6é Kg3 52 ka7 g¢4 53 Kb6 Kn2 54 Resigns. 
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Openings update 


Former world correspondence chess champion Yakov 
Estrin, working on a new edition of “Kurs debyutov” with 
international master Vasily Panov, previewed some recent 
opening innovations for Soviet readers in “64”. Here are 
translated excerpts from his article (“64”, No: 17, Sept. 
1980, pp. 22-23), which reverse a number of long-standing 
opinions’ about certain well-known opening variations. 


Queen’s bit Accepted 

(1 d2-d4 . d7-d5 4 e2-03 g7-g6 
2 c2-c4 d5xc4. 5 Bflxe4  Bf8-g7 
3 Ngl-f3 Ng8-f6 6 Nbi:c3 Nf6-d7? 


In the Grunfeld Defense, after 1 d4 Nf6 2 c4 g6 3 Nc3 d5 
4 cd Nd5 5 e4 Nb6, White finds it useful to play 6 h3 to 
prevent 6... Bg4. The “Encyclopedia of Chess -Openings” 
(ECO III, pg. 105, note 18), apparently by analogy, reeom- 
mends 7 h3 in the position above, overlooking an immediate 
win for White: , 
7 Be4xf7! Ke8xf7 
8 Nf3-g5  Kf7-f6 
9 Nc3-e4, and mate next move. 
King’s Indian Defense | 
c4xd5 


1 d2-d4 Ng8-f6 9 Rf8-e8 
2 ¢2-c4 c7-c5. 10 e4-e5 d6xe5 
3 d4-d5 girg6 ll fdxe5 Nf6-g4 
4 Nbl-c3 Bfé-g7 12. Bel-g5 Qd8-b6 
5 e2-e4 d7-d6 13. 0-0 Ng4xe5 
6 f2-f4 0-0 4 Nf3xe5 Bg7xe5_ 
7 Ngl-f3 — e7-e6 15 Be2-c4 Qb6xb2 
8 Bfl-e2 | eéxd5 16 d5-d6 | 


Black chose 16... 
allowing White to score a brilliant victory with 17 Bf7 
(Winning is 17 Rf5! gf and only then 18 Bf7 Kf8 19 Be8 Qc3 
20 Be7! Ke8 21 ..., KD7 22 Qf5.) Kf7 18 Rf5 gf? (missing 
the strong reply, 18... Kg7!) 19 Qh5 Kf8 20 Rf1. 

-Here is how a game’between Gorovaya and 
Kayatkovskaya continued from the 1971 USSR Correspon- 


Bf5 in Vladimirov-Doda, 1967, 





dence Championship for Women, in which Black defended 


19: Be4xf? Kg8-g7 
If 22 Qb7, then 22. . 


and remains material ahead. 


22 


Nb8-c6 


25 Qe5, forcing a draw by perpetual check. 


| 23 


Nb5-c7 


Nc7 Kd6. 


24 


One would think that nothing new was left to discover in 
such an old and exhaustively researchetl opening, but a 


postal game between Sweden and the Soviet Union demon- 
strated otherwise. . 

1 e2-e4 @7-e5. 8 Nbil-c3 Qd5-a5 

2 Ngl-f3 -c6 9 Ne3xe4. Bc8-e6 

3: Bfl-c4 | Ng8-f6 10 Ne4-g5 0-0-0 

4 d2-d4 eSxd4 . 11 Ng5xe6 f7xe6 - 

5 0-0 Nf6xe4 12 Relxe6 Bf8-d6 

6 Rfl-el d7-d5 13 Bel-g5 Rd8-f8 

7 Be4xd5  Qd8xd5 14 Qdl-e2. Kc8-d7 


Qb2-d4 


24 


_ Ra8s-d8, and won 


Kgl-hl 


Two Knights’ Defense 


successfully: 
Oc Re8-f8 20 Bg5-e7 Bc8-f5 
17 Ne3-b5. Qb2xal 21 Be?xf8 $$ Kg7xf7 
| 18 Qdl-f3 Qal-b2 22 Bf8-h6 


. Nd7, and Black repulses the attack 
But not 22. . .Qb5?, on account of 23 Qd5 Kf6 24 Bg? Kg7 


Although 24 Be3 is stronger.Black still keeps the advan- 
tage by 24... Qe 3 25 Qe3 Bd4 26 Qd4 cd 27 Na8 Ke6 28 


» 


White generally proceeds with 15 Bh4 here. But Sund-. 


quist versus Gabran (Correspondence match, Sweden “2. 


USSR, 1974) introduced a significant improvement: 
15. Ral-el! Rf8&xf3 


In White’s favor is 15. . . Qa2 16 Qe4!, but not 16.b3 Qa5 - | 


17 Bh4 due to 17 .. . Qd5! A game from the same match 
between Fagerstrem and Rozenberg followed the line 
‘given in ECO, 15... . d3, and was greeted with the powerful 
16 Qd3! (The advantage shifts to Black after 16 cd Rf3 17 
Bd2 Qh5.) Rf3 17 Qf3 Qg5 18 Qf7 Be7 19 b4! a6 20 c4 Kag 
21'f4! Qg4 22. Rc6! be 23 Qe7 Kc8 24 Qe4! Kb8 25 b5 ab 26 
Qc6 Qf5 27 Qb5 Qb5 28 cb Rf8 29 Re4 Rf5 30 a4 Resigns 
16 Qe2xf3! ... a 

Superior to 16 Bd2 Qh5 17 Qf3 Bh2 18 Kf1 Qf3 19 gf Ba6 
20 R6e4 Rf8 21 Kg2 h5, with good compensation for the 


exchange. (limgren Novkov, Correspondence match, Sweden. 


USSR, 1962). 
1G Qasxg5 ss (isédI'T:=sé«QQE3-F7.—s N67 
Black also fails to save himself by 17. . . Be7 18 £4 Qe5 
because of 19 R6e5! Ne5 20 Re5 Qb4 21 a3. On 17... Ke8 
White wins with 18 Re8 Re8 19.Re8 Nd8 20 Qe6 Kb8 21 £4! 


Bf4 22 Qd7. ; 

18 f2-f4 — Qg5-c5 20 Rel-e5 5-b6 

19 Re6xe7! Bd6xe7 me : 
If 20... Qd6, then 21 Rd5. | = 

21 ReS5xe7 Kd7-d8 22 Qf7xg7, winning 


easily. 
MAN VS MACHINE cont. 


In the second game Benjamin thought to trick the computer by us- 


ing David Levy’s strategy.of taking the computer out of the books. 
The result was this dull opening followed by incandescent complica- 
tions. 

Barcza System 

P. Benjamin - Chess 4.9: 1 Nf3, d5; 2 g3, Nc6. 

Probably 3 c4 or d4 offer better chances at advantage. It is nice to 
get an edge out of the opening against a computer program because 
computers are particularly bad at positional defense. They seldom 
react strongly to neutralize a space advantage. 

3 d3, e5; 4 Nbd2, Nf6; 5-Bg2, Be7; 6 0-0, 0-0; 7 e4, Kh8. 

A hard move to find and harder to justify. Either 7 ..., h6 or 7..., 
Re8 is more constructive. White’s automatic play has robbed him of 
any initiative. 

8 c3, Bg4; 9 h3, Be6; 10 b4? . 

White ignores the hole at 43, but the computer jumps on it. 

10 ..., de; 11 de, Qd3; 12 Bb2, Ne4; 13 Ne4, Qe4. 

The reason 10 B4 is so bad is that the queen-side pawns become so 
weak. The temporary loss of a pawn could have been avoided by 11 


‘Ne4, but Nd5; 12 Bb2, f5; 13 Ned2, Bf6 or 12 65, NaS with in- 


teresting play against the holes in White’s queen-side. 
White might escape, despite positional disadvantage by 14 Rel, 
Qf5; 15 b5. White tries another tactical trick to restore a material 


_ balance, but the computer comes up with a series of very impressive 


. 
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tactical threats. 
14 Nd4, Qg6; 15 Nc6, bc; 16 Rel, a5!; 17 Bc6, Rad8; 18 Qa4, Qf6! 

The threat of 18 ..., Rd2 is frightening. Actually the computer is 
playing cheapoes! White has a defense in-18 Re3! and if Rd2; 19 Rf3. 
White’s double attack on the QRP ismegated by the fact that he can 
never give the c5 square to Black’s bishop. . 

‘19 Re2??, Bc4; 20 Rc2, Bd3; 21 Rd2, Bb5; 22 Rd8, Ba4; 23 Rf8, 
Bf8; 24 Ba4, ab; 25 cb, Bb4; 26 Rdl, Bc5; 27 Rd2, Bd4! 

The game has lost theoretical interest except that Chess 4.9 
displays an impressively sharkish technique in mopping up. 

28 Bd4, ed; 29 Bb5, Qe5!; 30 Bfl, 26; 31 a4, c5; 32 a5, Qel; 33 
Ra2, d3; 34 a6, d2; 35 a7, Qf! 0-1. 

The assasination is 38 Kf1, d1/Q; 39 Kg2, Qd5. 

Chess 4.9’s consistent foible is that it does not understand when 
someone is gradually improving his position against it. Its use of the 
pawns in the ending was aggressive and impressive. It is a hard pro- 
gram to play wide open against. 
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That chess remains a murky mystery even to its average practi- 


tioner must stem in part from the fact that what we know as:chess.- 


theory has a murky quality. The very term ‘“‘theory’’ is never very 
clearly defined. Arom Nimzovich published a book about his 
“System.”” Although it was very helpful in giving hints about what to 
look for in certain well-defined: types of positions, it was hardly 
systematic. In his section on ‘“The Elements’’ he neglected to include 
attack among them. Surely if the pin and discovered check are 
“elements’’ according to the “‘system,”’ attack should be an element 
t00. 

Wilhelm Steinitz synthesized a set of principles which went beyond 
his predeccessors, Howard Staunton and Francois Philidor. His 
forbears had ‘concentrated upon’ ‘the varying characteristics of the 
pieces and on the influence of ‘‘pawn structure”’ during the course of 
agame. Steinitz made some general conclusions about the course of 
play and of certain favorable or unfavorable positions typically en- 
countered. Both Siegbert Tarrasch and Emanuel Lasker elaborated 
on the ‘‘theory’’ of Steinitz, but the ‘‘hypermoderns”’ after World 
War I and the Soviets after World War II discovered many new ways 
of treating positions. ) 

Many positions deemed unfavorable on ‘‘principle’’ were 
discovered to be quite playable and lively for the side which formally 
had the worst of it. When most grandmasters talk about theory’ to- 
day, they really mean opening theory, a set of published evaluations 
of positions which is constantly evolving. White stands better, worse, 
or equal for varying reasons. Since the evaluations are always chang- 
ing, opening theory shifts back and forth like the sands of .the 
Sahara. : 

Yet, at least in purpose, opening theory corresponds to what any 
theory of chess should do. The aim of theory should be to arrive at a 
precise evaluation of any position. The Ptolemaic theory of 
astronomy had a predictive value. On a given night you ought to 
know in advance where all the planets and stars would be. As devia- 
tions from predicted behavior were observed, the theory was 


| modified to accommodate it to reality. After many centuries, though, 


it became too laden down with cycles and epicycles. In its place the 
Copernican theory coupled with the law of gravity provided a much 
simpler and so more comprehensible theory of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. aH 


American Theory 


Two Americans in the 1950s made a commendable attempt to 
simplify the elements of a universal chess theory. Reuben Fine broke 
down the elements into material, mobility, and pawn structure — ad- 
sing also that king safety and an examination for concrete threats 
had to be part of everyone’s theoretical apparatus. Larry Evans in 
New Ideas in Chess (1958) came up with four elements which were 
the total of chess content, much as earth, air, fire and water were 
supposed to compose the universe according to the ancient Greeks. 
Evans elements were 1) force (material) 2) space 3) time 


| {mobility/development) and 4) pawn structure. 


Evans further labeled force and pawn structure as stable elements 
and space and time as unstable elements. The winning procedure in 
tess, Evans asserted, was a process of converting unstable advan- 
lages into more permanent ones, preferably extra material. One area 
ofthis syllogism, best illustrated by the games of Bent Larsen is the 
tent power of a compact, pawn formation, a formation which holds 
back and takes the storms of attack throughout’ the* middle game, 
then in the ending, after approprifte exchanges have broken the 


OPEN FILE. ~ 


Toward A New Theory of Chess 


by R.E. Fauber 





force of attack, surges forward with’ inéredible power — the power 
of the united body of pawns exceeding the sum of its components. 

Evans’ formulation was very helpful. He even announced a novel 
way to determine who had more space. Taking the fourth rank as a 
boundary line, count the number of squares your pieces and pawns at- 
tack on the other side. Then count the number of squares your oppo- 
nent attacks on your side of the boundary line. Whoever attacks 
more squares has a space advantage. This can be. very crucial in 
understanding space relations in situations where one side has ad- 
vanced pawns, but they block the action of the pieces behind them. 

Working on the assumption that chess is a closed energy system, 
Evans’ basic strategy centered on nurturing that single extra pawn to 
the eighth rank were, as a queen, it affects the game’s energy system 
much like harnessing the energy of th€ atom against a coal-burning 
opponent. «> mee | 

It was a much tidier system than most theoretical contributions. 
Evans himself in 1974 expressed amazement when told how many 
players had been helped to become strong players by studying his 
slender book. The book was at once clear and also, because of its 
format and presentation, made you work and think to get anything 
out of it. 

Deusex Machina 


Computer programmers in their search for more powerful pro- 
grams have gone even farther. They concentrate on the element of 
force. Their machines seek always to win material and to avert material 
loss. To do this they sometimes scan millions of discrete moves before 
making a single one. This has led to great ‘progress. The best 
computers are more powertul than the average human. But it has 
also led to queer paradoxes. The computers reach won positions but 
cannot win them. Euwe relates how, at the 1980 Paul Masson tour- 
nament, he was giving a simultaneous exhibition. One of the 
strongest mini-computer programs instantly. pounced on it when 
Euwe hung his queen but still could not win the game. Mikhail Bot- 
vinnik once displayed a program which could solve very intricate en- 
dgame situations, but Euwe wanted to play on — the machine could 
not win its ‘‘won’’ game after getting it! 

Something is still seriously wrong with chess theory. The best 
players have an instinct for where to look for good moves; they have 
a ‘‘feel’’ for positions. The Russians train their up-and-comers in 
“*typical positions,’’ but the details of a position are always vital. No 
position is truly ‘‘typical.’’ No position can be handled routinely. 

Many times a player makes a marvelous combination, which leads 
to material advantage, one of Evans’ ‘’stable’’ elements, but cannot 


.. win it. Sometimes it can be downright.shaming to have such an ad- 
“ vantage in material, space, and mobility that it is stalemate. 


Frank Thornally, the veteran master, used to say that he had con- 
cluded it was a mistake even to try to decide who was better during 
the game. What mattered was to generate the proper moves — in- 


~ cisive ones or begrudging ones depending on the situation. 
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There is truth to the insight. Many is the inferior game I have won 
because I concentrated solely on the right plan to fit my situation 


while the opponent became overextended trying to win his beautiful 


position. At other. times I have felt inferior and still expended the 
same effort to find the right procedure and discovered that, even 
against the best play, I was winning all the time! Appearances deceive 
— even after you have absorbed all the theoretical apparatus of 
evaluation offered by the grandmasters. >. | 

Still, it is useful to have some sense of who stands better, if only to 
get an idea of what kind of moves to look for. Do you want to attack 


cont. on p. 80 








Theory cont. 


or just develop? Is this position good enough to justify searching for 
a combination? If the attack does not break through, how fare you 
in the ending? 

A better theory can be built. I am convinced of it. We need a tool 
to achieve more precise evaluations in less time. In Evans’ formula- 
tion pawn structure is very important, but what is a good pawn struc- 
ture and what a bad one? Is an isolated pawn strong or weak? It all 
depends upon the position say the grandmasters. What about those 
doubled pawns? 

The fact is that all our “‘principles’’ have exceptions and, further- 
more, that they often contradict each other when used to analyze a 
game. It is a confusing state of affairs when grandmasters do not 
think better (more efficiently): they think differently from ordinary 
players. 

- Another Approach 

Mentally sweep the pieces from your chessboard, you will 
visualize 64 vacant spaces. Hold some of that material in your hand, 
and you have the stuff of chess theory, that wood, that solid but very 
fragile wood. Chess is a game of squares and pieces. The basic 
strategic aims should be to control squares and win material. 

No matter what either side plays it is impossible to win material on 
the first move. That should tell you something about the game’s 
structure. Prudently played, chess will not provide anybody with an 
automatic win of material unless certain preconditions have been 
met. It seems logical that these preconditions flow from the manage- 
ment of the only true elements, just the board space and the material. 

Your aims in chess come down to only two: 

1. Square control 

2. Exchanging 
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American Postal Chess Tournaments 
P.O. Box 70 e 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO THE BEST IN POSTAL CHESS. 


Since 1967 APCT has offered a variety of postal tournaments to attract both the 

APCT has 1100 active tournament players from 50 
We offer nine distinctive tournaments, from four- 
player quads to two-round qualifying events with cash prizes. 


THE APCT NEWS BULLETIN is published monthly, with ratings, results, 
and articles of interest and instruction from a staff of correspondence 
We also offer a book service with discounts to APCTers. 


In APCT service to our players, promptness in assignment, a policy of generous 
prize return and a magazine of rich variety are hallmarks which make us unique. 
Want stiff competition--or friendly games at a modest entry fee? 
For a sample APCT NEWS BULLETIN, a prospectus with rules 
a book list write to: 


HELEN WARREN 
PO Box /0 
Western Springs, IL 60558 


You have to control the right squares and make the right ex. 
changes. 

That is simple enough, so it is time to make it hard again so we cay 
go back to playing chess. Theory already speaks about square cqp. 
trol when it advocates controling more space in the center and aboy 
the ability of pieces to occupy “‘holes’’ in the pawn structure. Steinitz 


was particularly proud to have invented the term ‘‘hole”’ in 1886, hy _ 


it was only part of a broader approach to chess which Steinitz yj. 
ized. Steinitz also has fame as a defender, and in that aspect of the 
game he applied the opposite approach. Not only did he avoid break. 


ing up unmoved pawn phalanxes around his king also he perceiya | 


well in advance what squares an attacking opponent would have 
to carry to break in on his monarch. These he protected well in aq. 
vance and then wormed his way out of apparently cramped position; 
against the scattered forces of his adversary which seemed to be 
converging for attack previously. If {7 was an important square to 
win, Steinitz quite happily planted a knight on d8. Control of the 
center is very nice, but it can be a very transitory advantage. Control. 
ing the center is advantageous because it leads on to controling vita 
squares in the enemy camp where material is to be won or a king 
mated. 

The pieces and pawns so neatly stationed in the middle of the 


( 





board may themselves become targets of attack if they canno | 
penetrate deeper to achieve these vital objectives. The Greeks had , 


already demonstrated this in 490 B.C. at the battle of Marathon, but 
several variations of the Pirc and King’s Indian demonstrate this ay. 
iom as well. 

What we are envisaging is not square control for the sake of having 
numerically more squares under our dominance than our opponent 
has but of having more useful squares, squares from which we may 


—— —— 
“ 
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APCT has the 


CHESS THEORY cont. 


wage and win battles to control squares vital to the purpose of winn- 


ing material or mating. We control an open file with the idea of put- 


ting a rook on the seventh rank, a “‘blind pig,’’ which chews up 
wns or attacks them from the rear where it is hard to defend them. 
Square control has to be viewed as a matrix theory in which we 
recognize the importance of certain squares and systematically go out 
to gain control. As the game simplifies, fewer squares become of mo- 
ment, and the important ones become easier to recognize. In an en- 


. ding with only a pawn and king against a lone king the only squares 


of importance to control are the queening square and the square 
where the pawn rests. (Well, the square to which it can advance the 
next move can be as important.) 

In the process of reaching such an ending many battles have been 
waged over other squares, which have had shifting importance in the 
sruggle before reaching the ending. Obviously many exchanges of 
material have occurred before such a simple ending can be reached. 
Once, the player with more material must have exchanged a move for 
apawn, usually quite a good transaction. 





This position occurred in the National Open of 1974. Black felt 
very bad after playing the natural 6 ..., dS; 7 Bb5, Bd7; 8 Rel, Be7; 9 
cf! Black has a pawn and equality, but White has most of the 
threats. 

Six different masters looked at this position at Lone Pine the week 
after the National Open, and each exclaimed, ‘‘What’s the matter 
with ..., dS!?”’ 

The answer lies in the status of the king file, open here but closed 
inthe analogous variation of the Two Knights Defense (1 e4, e5; 2 
Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bc4, Nf6; 4 d4, ed; 5 eS, d5; 6 BbS, Ne4; 7 Nd4), where 
Be5 is quite playable because White has not castled. The move 6..., 
d5 weakens the c6 square on which stands a knight doing guard duty 
on the e7 square. In the game variation White undermined the e4 
square by 9 c4. Black responded 9 ..., Nf6 and after 10 Bc6, bc; 11 
Qe2 never got to castle. 

Even worse is 6 ..., Be7; 7 Rel, Nf6; 8 Nf5 (a good square from 
which to strike e7 and the temporarily weakened g7), 0-0; 9 Bg5 and, 
for example, d5; 10 Ne7, Ne7; 11 Bf6, gf; 12 Bd3 with possibly winn- 
ing attacking chances for the pawn because of White’s pressure on 
the light squares. 

A little convoluted reasoning might suggest to Black that White 
must have his own tender squares. To move the rook to the king file 


_ White must weaken f2, already under some pressure. Neither can 


White play Qe2 until the knight on d4 was departed. This suggests 
that time may be bought for castling by playing 6 ..., Bc5. Thus if 7 
Rel; Nd4; 8 Re4, Ne6 with a winning game. Or 7 Nc6, bc; 8 Rel, d5 
and the KBP is pinned to the king so assuring the time for castling 


| and negating the importance of squares on the king file. 


ey 


The move 6 ..., BcS creates another tenderness in this wide open 
Msition. It is protected only by a knight which itself is insecure. This 
fequires analysis of 7 Bf7, Kf7; 8 Qh5, Kf8 (only). Clearly 9 Qf5, 
Qf6; 10 Qe4, Nd4 leaves White a piece down with no threats. The 
tnderness of the d4 square and the fact that there is a piece on it 
Itstricts the options to be analyzed. So we remove the piece from the 
ender square with 9 Nc6, bc!; 10 Of5, Qf6; 11 Qe4, Baé6. 

The removal of the knight from d4 has exposed f2 to double at- 
lack, and one of its defenders can now be attacked via the newly 
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available a6-f1 diagonal. Really horrible is 12 Rdl, Qf2; 13 Khl, Be2, 
so White must recall that c5, whereon resides an unprotected bishop, 
has been a target for a long time and try 12 c4, d5; 13 Qc2! but simply 


13 ..., Bd4! guards the square while removing the KB from its 
precarious perch. Black is now winning. 
So What? 


Remember we called this toward a new theory of chess. What we 
are attempting to do is provide a framework within which to organize 
the received knowledge of chess. This knowledge comes to us in the 
form of maxims. ‘‘Take toward the center,’’ the masters tell us. 
Then, when we play | e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 BbS, a6; 4 Bc6, they all 
play dc. 

‘“Two bishops are usually better than a bishop and knight.’’ But 
not if the knight has good squares to occupy. What everyone points 
out is that the advantage of the,bishop consists of being a long-range 
piece. A bishop can defend on one wing and attack on another with 
one move. A bishop can control more squares (a maximum of 13 toa 
knight’s eight, a minimum of seven to a knight’s two). But, if a 
bishop’s range is blocked by pawns, it may be at a disadvantage 
because a knight can attack squares of both colors. 

A theory with square control as one of its two components also has 
the advantage that it is at its most useful in very unclear or not very 
sharp positions. A group of masters analyzing a difficult game will 
come to a position where there is not any clearly constructive move. 
Frequently someone will suggest tentatively, ‘‘Maybe this move; it 
does take a few squares from the bishop (knight, rook, etc).’’ After 
some quiet meditation some other master will murmur, ‘‘Yeah, that 
makes sense.’’ And soon there is general assent that taking a few 
Squares away is the best that can be expected. 

Exchanging of the Guard 

A more precise term for exchanging is material transaction, but 
that is so ugly a term that it does not deserve consideration on 
esthetic grounds. Sometimes people hang a piece or pawn, taking it, 
off at the cost of a move is a very good transaction, a favorable ex- 
change, if you will. 

Exchange is a vital consideration in evey phase of the game. The 
Exchange Variation of the Ruy Lopez, cited before, is one example. 
White freely parts with the two bishops on consideration that he will 
get a central majority after an eventual d4 and that the pawn struc- 
ture is more favorable then because he has a better majority 
qualitatively for the ending. 

In practice, with two open files, Black can get very active and 
make the center pawn a target. In practice White’s best results have 
come from luring Black’s queen-side majority forward and then 
launching an attack against them and the king behind them. Jay 
Whitehead is of the opinion that only very strong players can take 
advantage of White’s assets, while the two bishops give Black an 
edge among weaker players. 

Consider, if you will, this game in which every motif involves ex- 
changes. i e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nf6; 3 d4, Ne4; 4 Bd3, d5; 5 de? 

Taking with the knight leaves the king file open and, most impor- 
tant does not provide a convenient target for Black to threaten with 
development. 

5 ..., Nc6! 

The consideration is that 6 Be4, de; 7 Qd8, Nd8; 8 Ng5, Bf5; 9» 
Nd2, e3 raddles White’s pawns. On other continuations White’s 
knight can be driven out of contact with useful squares by ..., h6. 

6 Nbd2, Bg4. 

Another tiny combination to maintain pieces in place. The idea is 
that 7 Ne4, de; 8 Be4, Qd1; 9 Kd1, 0-0-0; 10 Kel, Bf3 and NeS. There 
are still enough pieces that the stranding of White’s king in the center 
will cost time and give Black a little edge. Black will want to keep his 
KB on the board and restrict White’s QB by appropriate pawn ad- 
vances. The eventual ..., Bd6 also prevents leveling rook exchanges 
on the queen file. 

7 Bb5, Bc5; 8 0-0, 0-0; 9 Bc6, be; 10 Ne4, de; 11 Qd8; Rad 8; 12 
Ng5, Bf5. 

The various exchanges have left Black with two bishops because of 
the weakness of White’s KP and also his unwillingness to enter a 
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MONTEREY OPEN — JACKS: 5; GIANTS: ? 

Any player over the age of sixteen just might have second thoughts 
about traveling to Monterey for a tournament. Ted Yudacufski’s 
MONTEREY OPEN, held June 27-28 at the Monterey Chess Center, 
showed once more that California is raising a crop of Junior players 
unawed with the game or the opponents. Fifteen year old Jose Mar- 
cal made his debut as a U.S.C.F. Master (2207) with a 3-1 score. 
Fourteen year old Pedro Marcal (Jose’s brother — you players in 
Palo Alto must just love club tournaments) tied for First Overall. 
Thirteen year old Kevin Binkley, Cupertino, walked away with the 
Upset Prize (1621 to 2226) for his win over Renard Anderson. Twelve 
year old Robert Botchek, Saratoga, was on the top Class D player. 
To add insult to injury for the older players, the top Class E player 
was TEN; Aaron Schwartz is a local, Monterey resident. 

The MONTEREY OPEN was a tournament of strength — half of 
the players, 62 total, were above 1700. Upsets were common. The 
Experts and Masters found themselves unable to prevail in 20% of 
their games against lower rated opponents. 

Richard Lobo (San Francisco, 2319) and Pedro Marcal (2082) tied 
for Ist Place with 4-0 and received $125. Lobo took the Monterey 
Cup Trophy on tie breaks, while Marcal took an additional award as 
the top Junior. Thomas Crispin (Mountain View, 2125) had 3'2-'2 
for top Expert; Richard Roubal (Cambell, 1928) was the top A 
(34-4) that included a fine win over Gabriel Sanchez (2231) in the 
final round. Roy Gobets (Cupertino, 1753) 3-1 earned Class B. Six 
players in Class C had 2-2 performances to share that class: Ralph 
Palmeri (Crockett, 1588), Karel Zikan, Jr. (Monterey, 1574), Guy 
Ontai (Monterey, 1513), Gerard Gerstel (Seaside, 1507), Carl E. 
McDonald (Los Gatos, 1497) and Remy Miranda (Marina, 1488). 
Charles Chilton, a new player from Salinas, was the top Unrated, 
and Cathy Bradford, a new player from Monterey, was the top 
Woman. The Best Senior Award was awarded to Gerard Gerstel. 

Naomi Yudacufski assisted her father in this ‘‘old-fashioned’”’ (one 
section) OPEN tournament. Although, it appears as if the only thing 
old fashioned about this tournament may have been the attitude of 
the older and/or higher rated players — age and rating seem to have 
held little sway. (Ed. note — We can only hope that Naomi was able 
to hold up under the screams of anguish and the blood-letting). 


Chess Theory cont. 





slightly inferior game earlier. White’s knight lack squares, and 
Black’s KP is secure because 12 Rel, h6; 14 Ne4, Be4; 15 Re4, Rdl 
mate. Likewise trouble looms on 13 Bf4, h6; 14Nh3, g5; 15 Bg3, 
Rd2. 

The series of exchanges have created a situation in which Black has 
much better square control. This is best illustrated by the variation 13 
Be3, Rd5! Black covers his bishop and attacks the KP. Probably the 
ending is a win. White made several unfavorable exchanges, com- 
menced by taking Black’s KP the wrong way. The result was 
diminishing square control. 

From Botvinnik-Uhlmann; Moscow, 1956 we get this eloquent 
testimony to the need for making appropriate exchanges to dull a 
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promising attack. 
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White attacking piece. He might still have done it later. His queen- 

side attack is so moribund that he should seek safety in exchanges. 

Instead the game went: 
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20 ..., Bde6; 21 Qf3, Ng5; 22 hg, Red8; 23 Ng4, Ng6? 

Now 23 ..., Bd7 is imperative, since it includes the idea of Swingin 
the queen to g6 to cover vital squares. This gives definite defensive 
chances. 


24 Kg2, Bd7. | 


In chess it is never ‘‘better late than never.”’ 

25 Bd7, Rd7; 26 Rh1, Qe6; 27 Rh5, Rb6; 28 Rahl, Nfs. 

The key to this position is that Black’s king has Practically jo 
squares, so sacrifice. 

29 Nf6, gf; 30 gf, Bf6. 

Grabbing the squares around the king is one theme: for example if 


30 ..., Bd8; 31 Bh6 (threatening Bg7 and mate soon), Bf6; 32 ef, Qf / 


33 Qg4 and either rook, knight or queen must fall. 

The deeper key to the position, though is how White gets his roo} 
behind Black’s pawns so that they cannot be protected. 

31 ef, Qe4; 32 Qed, de; 33 Rg5!, Ng6; 34 RcS, Rf6; 35 Rc8, Nip 

There have been exciting moments as when 33 ..., Kh8 would haye 
allowed 34 d5, Rf6; 35 Bd4 and here 35 ..., Kg7; 36 Bh6 mates, Bo. 
vinnik has his squares under his eye. The peculiarities only direct the 
eventual harmonies. 

36 Rh4!, Kg7; 37 Re4, Ra6; 38 Re4, Rb7; 39 dS, Ra2; 40 Rbé, Rb?: 
41 Bd4. | 

There was a lot of work that went into Botvinnik’s attack. It jp. 
cluded calculating the shifting importance of certain square relation. 
ships. Uhlmann’s defense of the third rank squares did not preven 
Botvinnik’s envelopment of the queen-side pawns. It is quite in. 
pressive because the sacrifice was modest; the goals it achieved wer 
modest; and they won. 

Notice also that the force of the attack kept forcing exchanges on 
Black willy-nilly, and it was the force of those exchanges which even- 
tually left him lost. So many fine attacks are just like that — they 
don’t win anything except a better ending - but that is enough. 

A Step Backward 
What we have been trying to do is look backward at positions to 








see where the squares went wanting or the exchanges were ill-advised, 


What we want is a theory which allows us to look forward so as even 


more efficiently to prune the variations we have to analyze in 
deciding upon a move. Such a theoretical apparatus would never — 


diminish the need for concentration of extended analysis. It woul 
only focus it the more quickly on the imperatives of the position a 
hand. The necessity of evaluating what are the important square 


and why and of treating each exchange as a matter of high impor | 


tance, possibly even into the ending, requires concentration. 


A scientific theory would be accessible to all. The Russia 


theoretical manuals only emphasize the intuitive qualities of ches, 
They quote examples which, with great attention devoted, help a 
player to develop a feel for what ought to happen in a position. The 
best players develop a marvelous intuitive grasp of the game. Karpov 


is an almost flawless intuitive player, but he dislikes positions which ° )| 


are jumbled (Korchnoi got many of those) and unfamiliar. 
Karpov or Seirawan or Alekhine do not need this king of sem: 
scientific theory because they intuitively are theory. Theory is for the 
punks like us, for whom grandmasters give very begrudging advice. 
Nimzovich, the most voluble of the greats, is still very hazy in his 
game annotations, yet he reveled in creating incredible situations 


which call for the most detailed analysis. That is not a system & — 


much as an irresistable temptation. 

To start a systematic theory, perhaps, one should start by marshal: 
ing all the published maxims of good play of all the good players 
down through the ages. Then assemble them according to their rela- 
tionship to exchanging or square control. ‘“The bishops have the 
future’’ (Tarrasch) is an exchanging maxim. ‘‘Help your pieces $0 


that they can help you.’’ (Morphy) is a square control maxim. Its , 


also a little opaque unless you have seen his annotations to LaBout- 
donnais-McDonnell in which his stress on controling lines and then 
opening them to contact with more focus becomes apparent. 

Philidor’s analysis stresses the importance of a compact paw for- 
mation, something not achievable in an open game where the pawns 
quickly divide into two wings. 

Cy 4) 

It is a big bag it fill, let alone organize, but it might make us al 

more efficient. 
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The games are over; the tournament is ended. You pick up set, 
| poard, clock and scoresheets, and you head for your car. (Oh! Oh! 
Go back for your jacket). Wearily, you head for home. The joys and 
frustrations of the games prey on your mind. The exhaustion of two 
or three days of tension makes the trip endless. Days of analysis and 
study are ahead to prepare for the next tournament. But this one is 


> | 


leif | 


Mf { over. It is done. It started yesterday (or the day before). It ended to- 
day. It is finished. ae 
Ook But the tournament isn’t over. Just as it didn’t start yesterday. 
This tournament began two or three (or even twelve) months ago. 
Nf, | Depending on the size, it may not be over for another week or ten 
lave | days. 
Bot. | What is involved in creating a chess tournament? (That is called a 
‘the / thetorical question. You don’t answer it, I do.) 
First, Date and Location. The date the Director wants and the 
tb); qvailability of the best playing site just never seemed to coincide 





_ (ome visiting dance troupe reserved the site the week before the 
Director tried to get it). But somehow, these first two needs are coor- 
ion inated. That part of the tournament is ready. 
vent | Second Publicity. Chess Life needs three (that’s correct, 3) months 
im- | |ead time for publication. Chess Voice has to have about five weeks 
vere —_otice, before publication, if the director wants to include flyers. The 
_ Clearing House should be aware of the tournament at least a week 
_ before Chess Voice (Ramona would like to know the issue before 
that - three months, again). This advance notice can make the dif- 
ference between a well attended tournament and just a so-so one. By 
_ getting into Chess Life, the Director may just draw a vacationing 
judge from Chicago (I have); or the photographer from L.A., caught 
Is to | inthe rain, staying an extra weekend (I have); or the college student 
sed. traveling from Oregon to San Diego to get to school (I have. He beat 
evel  aMaster in Round Four and took the Category II prize, clean); or 
eit the four players from New Jersey on a nation-wide tour who left the 
evt | jourin San Francisco for a weekend of chess (I have). If the Director 


ould | does not get into the publications, it means a mailing. At 15¢ each 


t In- 
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nal piece for postage and about $18.00 for 500 printed flyers, the prize 
jars fund is compromised; only to get people to the tournament. 
po | Third, Supplies. Pairing cards, scoresheets, and wall charts. When 


ihe Director puts on a small tournament, he always seems to be one 
sil yall chart short — well, he didn’t mean to foul-up when he made 
less, _ them out, or there are 22 extra players that he didn’t expect, or he 
Ip gpilled coffee over the entire set (a player would not do that; Direc- 
The {ors are the only clumsy ones). Pens (someone’s always goes dry at 
poy move twelve), ashtrays, Excedrin (if the Director takes pity on the 
hich players), sealed move envelopes, Rating Supplements, blank paper 
__, lorsigns (marking pens to make signs), tape, pairing sheets for the 
em: | rounds, and a box for game results. If the Director can do it, he begs 
r the i forty-cup coffee maker, and then he has to find cups, sugar, 
vitt,  ceamer (don’t forget to pick up some coffee) and something to stir 
1 hi le mess that is finally produced. All of that gets loaded into the car 
Hons tournament day. (Oh, Gawd. I almost forgot the membership 
ma forms for the new members and the renewals, White-Out for the er- 
_ fotson the wall charts, and numbers for the tables so that players can 

shal find their boards.) 
ayes Fourth, Trophies. Some players like trophies; others say to return 
rel much cash as possible. How does a Director balance these con- 
> the —flicts9 Trophies that are not too elaborate can easily run to $10.00 
8) tach. A large tournament can better absorb the cost of trophies. 


Its, Most Directors, I feel, make a compromise — sometimes they give 

sou’ them, and other times they do not. If you have a preference, let each 

then irector know. The only way that we have of knowing what you want 

; Sto hear from you. 

Fifth, Communications—early. This almost falls under publicity. 
hit, feel that it is more in the realm of public relations. The Direc- 
ittalks to players — at tournaments, at meetings, anywhere he can 

sal ie chess players. He gives out flyers, in batches, and says ‘‘Pass 


se along.’’ His hope is that each flyer will generate five players; 
ieteality is that five flyers may generate one player. 
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THE CREATION OF A CHESS TOURNAMENT 


by Robert Gordon 


Sixth, Communications—tournament time. This part of the tourn- 
ament usually begins about a week before the tournament date. 
Phone calls. Phone calls at 6:15 a.m. (Directors get up at 6:45—if he 
gets up at 5:30, his wife is on line since he left for work at 6:13), 6:15 
in the evening (Directors’ dinners hit the table at 6:09), 9:45 at night 
(Directors retire at 9:30), or at 11:00 p.m. or at 11:45 p.m. or at 12:02 
a.m. Most questions are answered in the flyer — ‘‘I was just check- 
ing. Time control is 40 in 2?’’ ‘‘Registration is from 8:00 to 9:30?”’ 
‘“The tournament is four rounds on the 19th and 20th?’’ Some may 
not be answered in the flyer: ‘‘I’m coming down from Delano, and | 
have not been to Tournament City in six years. Just how do I find 
Paul Morphy Junior High? (if the directions are not in the flyer, and 
the location is somewhat obscure, the Director deserves this kind of 
call at 12:02 a.m.) ‘‘Is there someone who can put up 4 players from 
Clear Lake?’’ ‘‘Will you please make reservations for me in a motel. 
I’m bringing 3 players from Susanville?”’ ‘‘I just found out that I can 
get the weekend off..Will you preregister me?”’ (this call is on Friday; 
Preregistration closed Tuesday). 

Sixth, Communications—the night before the tournament. (add in 
the tournament morning). The phone starts at about 9:00 p.m. and 
usually rings until 12:30. It then starts up again at 5:05 a.m. and rings 
until the Director leaves for the tournament (usually, it rings after he 
leaves, but his wife can not do anything at that point). Most of this 
set of calls are the regular players in this Director’s tournaments who 
have decided at the last minute that they want to make it, and are try- 
ing to get preregistration rates. Or they are players who are going to 
be ‘‘a little late. Pair me, and I’ll be there.’’ Or, else, they have the 
Same questions listed above. 

Seventh, The Report. (Wait until a future article for comments 
about the tournament, itself) The Federation can become rather shir- 
ty about the rating report. If the Director has been careful during 
registration, almost all of the time the rating report will pass with no 
problems. However, sloppy work at registration can cause problems. 
Even though the Director knows the player, he still must check the 
membership card for the exact listing of the player’s name, USCF 
number, and expiration date. (I have submitted a rating report based 
on a player’s membership renewal receipt—the only problem was 
that the person who issued the receipt failed to send the renewal to 
the Federation. It took six months to untangle the mess and have the 
tournament rated. — by the way: the Director lost, not only his 
director’s certification, but also this USCF membership). All of the 
games on the report need to be cross-checked to purge pairing card 
errors. They also need to be checked to make sure that simple human 
errors of trying to transfer, accurately, 500 individual scores (that’s 
correct — only 100 players for 5 rounds means 500 individual pair- 
ings and results) are eliminated. 

Finally, the report is in the mail, and the tournament is ended. The 
Director has lived with this tournament, pretty much day and night, 
for about 15 weeks (if it is just a small, local event). Now, it is done. 

!Next issue, I’ll pass along some ideas of how to help the Director, 
so that your tournament—and in reality all tournaments are the 
players’ events—will run more smoothly. Watch for the TOURNA- 
MENT DIRECTOR’S NOTEBOOK, ‘‘How to make a Tournament 
Director’s life easy.’’ 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Reach 1,000 chess players at 5¢ a word: Send to Chess Voice; 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. 





MAGICIANS CARDS Svengalis, Strippers, Readers etc. Free 
Catalogue: K. Brockman, Box 4191, San Leandro 94579. 


CHESS ’n stuff — A different chess magazine. Winner of 5! 1980 
chess journalists awards Subscription $6 a year 7210 Timothy 
Place/Longmont, CO 80501 








Whither the 
Golden Gate Open? 


By CalChess Chairman Mike Goodall 


Can a major regional tournament, which the Golden Gate Open 
has attempted to be, exist in the shadow of the Paul Masson? Ap- 
parently not. 

Large open Swisses occur in every region of the country over the 
July 4 weekend. Surely we have the players. Then why doesn’t the 
Golden Gate Open succeed? 

The record is discouraging. The first Golden Gate Open, in 1976, 
drew 468 players to compete for $11,500 in guaranteed prizes. A suc- 
cess, no? The sponsor lost $3,000. The second and third Golden 
Gates had ‘“‘based on prizes’? and drew 284 and 238 respectively. 
Each year the prizes had to be cut, since they were based on the 
previous year’s entry. For the fourth annual Golden Gate the prize 
fund was guaranteed again at $5,000, and again the sponsor lost 
money since only 168 paid to enter. To break even 200 players were 
needed. Is the guarantee not so important? Do that many players 
really come for the prizes? Or is it something else? 

The entry fee, while lower than other July 4 tourneys, is the 
highest in Northern California. Players pay $35 to play for $21,500 at 
the Paul Masson and $38 to play for $5,000 in San Francisco. That’s 
an easy choice, the fact that they get more chess under better condi- 
tions at the Golden Gate Open notwithstanding. 

Sure, the entry fee could be lowered to say $25, but then 320 
players would be needed to give out the same $5,000. The expenses 
involved are more than most people think. And no one is making a 
profit. The site alone costs $1,320. 

The Hall of Flowers is a beautiful place to play chess. The 
auditorium is spacious and well lit. And a skittles room away from 
the play was provided. Still, there are no hotels or motels close by. 
When tournaments are held at the hotel, my experience has been that 
few players actually stay at the hotel. Since most players make their 
own, cheaper arrangements, was the absence of lodging really a fac- 
tor? 

San Francisco, as the central city in the Bay Area, needs and 
should be able to support at least one big tournament each year. The 
July 4 weekend is reserved through CalChess for just such a tourna- 
ment. Is the very fact that it is a major city a turnoff? Are the dif- 
ficulties with traffic and parking that forbidding? Doesn’t San Fran- 
cisco have an urban core group of players large enough to insure at 
least a 200 player tourney? If chess is traditionally an urban pastime, 
why do our players prefer to play in the suburbs? Perhaps chess in 
general is on the decline, and the Golden Gate Open is just a 
barometer. 

Max Euwe thinks chess is on the rise worldwide. He acknowledges 
the decline after the Fischer boom, but, on the whole, he says, more 
and more people are playing chess. If so, then why didn’t the Golden 
Gate Open succeed? Are there too many small tournaments? Are the 
directors not respected? Would a four round tourney over two of the 
three days be more successful? 

If anyone with well considered answers to these questions wishes to 
sponsor or help sponsor next year’s Golden Gate Open, please con- 
tact me or one of the other officers of CalChess. 


MICROCOMPUTER CHAMPIONSHIP 


Challenger finished the four-round tournament with a perfect 
score, 1'% points ahead of the nearest competition. It won a trophy 
along with the North American Microcomputer Champion title. 
Motorola donated two prizes for the top non-commercial entries, 
William Fink won the first non-commercial prize of $350 and 
Murray Lane won the second one of $250. Motorola also donated 
large solid pewter beer steins for each participant, imported from 
England and specially engraved. 

The tournament was organized by George Koltanowski and 
directed by Bryce Perry. Harry Shershow of Personal Computing 
and John Urwin, a local computer expert, contributed extensively to 
the organizing. The LeBaron Hotel contributed an excellent set of 
rooms, both spacious and luxurious. Up to a hundred spectators at a 


time watched the drama unfold, but the outstanding spectato; ml 
Pierre Nolot. He came all the way from Paris specifically to repo, 
the tournament for four French magazines, two that cover chess an | 
two devoted to computers (or ordinating machines, as the French caj | 
them). 

The following games are very instructive of microcomputer i. | 
playing. They show the progress that has been made in recent yea, 
They also underline the tremendous deficiencies of the nicuta| 
puters, especially compared to the large computers or to humay 
players. Further information will appear in upcoming issues of Py. 
sonal Computing. For a complete listing of the games, send a set | 
addressed envelope (with 28 cents of stamps on it) to Georg 
Koltanowski, 1200 Gough St., Apt D-3, San Francisco, CA 94j(9 





This was judged the best game of the tourney: | 

Mychess B — Challenger: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nf3, b6; 4 93, Bh) 
5 Bg2, Be7; 6 0-0, 0-0; 7 Nc3, Ne4; 8 Qc2, Ne3; 9 Qc3, d5: 10 Ne5, Na: | 
11 Bd2, £6; 12 Nd3, c5; 13 ed, ed; 14 de, be; 15 Rad1, Rb8; 1643, 
Qd7; 17 Bf4, Rbe8; 18 Rfel, 25; 19 Bd2, Bd6; 20 e3, QF5; 21 14,15. 
22 fg, fg; 23 Rf1, Qg4; 24 RF8, BF8?!; 25 Nf2, QF5; 26 Qd3, Qa}; 4 
Nd3, Bg7; 28 Rf1, Rf8; 29 Rel, Re8; 30 Bc3?, Bc3; 31 Re3, Kf; 3) 
Kf2, Ke6; 33 Bf3?, Rf8; 34 Ke2, Rf3; 35 NeS, Ne5; 36 Re5, RET; 3) 
e4, Kd6; 38 Ra5, de; 39 Rg5, Rh7 and 0-1 in 72 moves. 


Atari ‘‘B’’ — Mychess B: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 d4, ed; 4 Nad | 
Nf6; 5 Nc3, Bb4; 6 Bg5?!, Qe7; 7 £3, Qe5; 8 BI6, Qf6; 9 a3, Bc3?. i) | 
be, 0-0; 11 Rb1?, Re8; 12 Be2, Qg5!; 13 Kf1, Qf6; 14 Qd3, Ne5; 15 | 
Qe3, b6; 16 Bd3, c5; 17 Nf5, d5; 18 g4, BES!; 19 gf, Nd3; 20 Qd3, «4 | 
21 Qd5, Qc3; 22 £4, Rad8; 23 Qc6, Qf3; 24 Kgl, Re4; 25 Qc7, Qi 
26 Kf1, Rf4; 27 Kel, Qh4; 28 Ke2, Qf2 0-1. 

Boris 2.5 — Mychess A: 1 c4, c5; 2 Nf3, Nf6; 3 d4, cd; 4 Nd4, e5:5 
Nf3, Nc6; 6 Nce3, Qa5?!; 7 Bd2, Bb4?; 8 a3, Bc3; 9 Bc3, Qc5; 1063, 
0-0; 11 b4, Qb6; 12 Ne5, Re8; 13 c5, Qc7; 14 £4?!, b6; 15 Bb 5, Ne, , 
16 fe, Ne4; 17 Bb2, Qb7; 18 Bc4, Qb8; 19 BdS, Bb7; 20 Qda!, No, 

Now Boris completely misses a quick crush by 21 e6, f6; 22 deo 
21 ..., Ne6; 22 Be6 forcing mate. 

21 0-0, be; 22 Qc5, Rc8; 23 Qb5, Bd5; 24 Qd5, Qb6; 25 Qd3, Nef 
26 Rad1, Rab8; 27 Rd2, Re8; 28 Rcl, Rb7; 29 Re4, QbS5; 30 Qc, 
R7b8; 31 Kf2, Rb6; 32 Qd3, Nf8; 33 Kf3, Rc6; 34 Reb, Qc6; 35 ¢4, 
£5; 36 ef, gf; 37 bS5, Qe6; 38 Bd4?!, Ng6; 39 Bc3 and Black lost 
time 0-1. | 

Poor Boris has been swimming for many moves and might have | 
had difficult problems to solve after 39 ..., f5 when Black should 
able to hold on. | 
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Biyiasas vs. Stolyarov 
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DeFirmian Wins Stamer Memorial 


The 17th annual Arthur B. Stamer Memorial, held at the Mech- 
anics’ Institute Chess Club this June, drew 76 players, an optimum 
number. The site connot hold much more than that, while about that 
many was needed to distribute an attractive prize fund of $1,250. 

Three titled players entered the tournament and took home the 
top prizes. IM Nick deFirmian swept the event for $500 first prize, 
while GM Jim Tarjan and IM John Grefe had to divide the $250 
second prize in scoring 412-2 each. 

In first category Mike Marigan, a club regular, and Aaron 
Stearns, a young and rising Berkeley player earned $125 to share. 
Second category money had to be split five ways between Irving 
Frank, Alan Lewis, Sief Poulsen, Baraka Shabazz, and Philip 
Vacheron. Observers were particularly pleased that the 14-yearold 
Shabazz demonstrated again that her star is rising. 

Ralph Palmeri walked away with the whole $125 third category 
prize, while Paul Marino and Thomas Raffill shared fourth category. 

By beating an expert and drawing a first category player, Raffill 
demonstrated just how tough a 984 player can be. 

Mike Goodall directed the tournament with the expect assistance 
of Max Wilkerson, the Mechanics Institute club director. The 
Mechanics Institute Chess Club is open every day of the year and 
has been a center for chess in northern California for 131 years. It is 
located on the fourth floor of the Mechanics Institute: 57 Post Street 
in San Francisco. 


LABOR DAY CHAMPIONSHIP RESULTS 

The sixth annual Labor Day Chess Championship, in- 
corporating the 1980 CalChess Class Championships, was 
held in the Ida Sproul Dining Commons on the University 
of California Berkeley campus, Aug. 30-Sept. 1. 

Directed by Alan Benson (Chief TD) and Mike Goodall, a 
total of 161 players competed for $2,167.48 in cash prizes, 
$118 in California Chess Bulletins gift certificates and 13 
trophies. 

The USCF-rated, six-round Swiss system event was 
sponsored by SUPERB, the ASUC and Cal Chess. 

Complete results (in modified Harkness-Median tie- 
break order): 

MASTER DIVISION 

Ist, James Tarjan (2550), Berkeley, 5%-%, $535 plus 
trophy; 2nd, Charles Powell (2337), San Francisco, 5-1, 
$267.50; 3rd-4th, James MacFarland (2277), Sacramento, 
iam Fritzinger (2340), Berkeley, 442-14, $100.62 
each. 

EXPERT DIVISION 

ist-2nd, Alan Freberg (2040), Trophy, San Francisco, and 
Swaminathan Subramaniam (2168), Berkeley, 442-142, 
$120 each; 3rd-5th, Jorge Freyre (1969) San Francisco, Lee 
Corbin (2091), Cupertino, and James Eade (2154), Sun- 
nyvale, 4-2, $13.33 each; 6th-8th, Jerry Walls (1946), 
Berkely, Richard Kelson (2043), Clayton, and Richard Valet 
a Berlin, W. Germany, 342-212, $10 gift certificate 
each. 

CATEGORY I (CLASS A) 

IST, Ernest Curto (1894), Fremont, 6-0, $150 plus trophy; 
2nd-3rd, Julius Willis (1906), San Francisco, and James Wu 
(1700), San Mateo, 4%2-1%2, $56.25 each; 4th, Barry Brandt 
(1928), Reno, Nevada, 4-2, $27 gift certificate. 

CATEGORY II (CLASS B) 

Ist, Arturo Ambray ( 1708), San Francisco, 5¥%2-%, $140 
plus trophy; 2nd, Ron Easter (1759), Hayward, 5-1, $70; 
3rd-6th. Kevin Binkley (1768), Cupertino, Karl Dunz (1773), 
Berkeley, Ram Tahilramani (1795), San Francisco, and 
Robert Whitaker (1768), San Francisco, 442-14, $8.75 each: 
ith-9th, Glen Murphy (1726), San Francisco, Charles Wolff 
(1715), San Luis Obispo, and Max Rodel (1715), San Francis- 
CO, 4-2, $8 gift certificate each. 95 


CATEGORY III (CLASS C) 

Ist, Thomas Raffill (1546), Berkeley, 542-%, $130 plus 
trophy; 2nd-3rd, Carolyn Withgitt (1565), Hayward, and 
Myron Johnson (1504), Oakland, 5-1, $48.75 each; 4th, 
Christopher Luzzio (1526), San Francisco, 4-2, $20 gift 
certificate. 

CATEGORY IV-VI (Class D-E-Unr.) 

ist, Thomas Grezesik (Unr.), Berlin W. Gemenay, 512-4, 
$85 plus trophy; 2nd, Sean Ramsey (Unr.), San Francisco. 
o-1, $42.50; 3rd, Matt Healy (1381), Santa Rosa, 4-2, $21.25 
plus trophy; 4th, Bernardo Issel] (Unr.), Redwood City, 
3%2-2%e, $17 gift certificate; 5th, Bradley Coon (1165), 
Berkeley, 3-3, trophy. 

BEGINNERS TOURNEY 

Ist, Severino Rubiano, Union City, 4-0, USCF member- 
ship plus trophy; 2nd, Dennis Hong, Oakland, 3-1, USCF 
membership plus trophy; 3rd, Edward Garrett, Pakland, 
2-2, trophy. 

SPECIAL TROPHY AWARDS 

Best Jr. (ages 14-18), Sean Ramsey (Unr.), San Francisco, 
0-1; Best Jr. (under 14,) Kewin Binkley (1788), Cupertino, 
4¥2-1%2, best Sr. (over 55), Borel Menas (2269), San Francis- 
CO, 4-2; best Woman, Carolyn Withgitt (1565), Hayward, 5-1; 
Best U.C. Student, Kar] Dunz (1773), Berkeley, 412-112. 


REGIONAL GAMES 





White: Bruce Matzner (2000). Black: Stewart Scott (2100). 
Santa Clara Chess Club, June 11, 1980. King’s Indian Attack 
1 e4 e6 2 d3 d5 3 Nd2 Nf6 4 Ngf3 c5 5 g3 Be7 6 Bg2 Nc6é 
7 0-0 b6 8 Rel Bb7 9 e5 Nd7 10 Nfl Qc7 11 Bf4 h6 12 g4 g5 
(3 Bg3 0-0-0 14 a3 Nf8 15 c3 Ng6 16 Qd2 Rdg8 17 d4 c4 18 
a4 Nad 19 Qdl h5 20 h3 hg 21 hg Rh7 22 Nd2 Nf4 23 Bf1 Qd8 
24 b3 Qf8 25 be Nc4 26 Nc4 de 27 Be4 Qh6 28 Nh2 Qh2 29 
Bh2 Rh2 30 £3 Rg2 31 Kf1 Rh8 32 Resigns. 

* 


White: Janis Kalanis (1740). Black: Neil Regan (1768). 
Santa Clara Chess Club, June 11, 1980. Queen’s Gambit 
Declined 1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 Nc3 c5 4 e3 Nc6 5 Nf3 Nf6 6 Be2 
de 7 Bc4 Qc7 8 de Bc5 9 0-0 a6 10 a3 b5 11 Ba2 Bb7 12 Bd2. 
Rd8 13 b4 Ba7 14 Rel Bb8 15 g3 h5 16 e4 h4.17 Qe2 hg 18 
fg Ng4 19 Bf4 Ba7 20 Kg2 e5 21 Nd5 Qb8 22 Nhé4 f5 23 ef 
Nd4 24 Qg4 Rd5 25 Qg6 Kf8 26 Bd5 Bd5 27 Kh3 ef 28 Rf4 
Ne2 29 Rc8 Qc8 30 Qd6 Ke8 31 Qe5 Be6 32 Qe2 g5 33 Re4 
gh 34 Re6 Kf7 35 gh Qc3 36 Re3 Be3 37 Qa2 Kf8 38 Qe6 Bg5 
39 Kg4 Qc4 40 Kg5 Qh4 41 Kg6 Rh6émate. 

* 


White: Gene Lee (1941). Black: Richard Finacom (1804). 
Golden Gate Open, San Francisco, July 5, 1980. Caro-Kann 
Defense 1 e4 c6 2 d4 d5 3 e5 Bf5 4 Ne2 e6 6 Ng3 Bg6 6 Be2 
cd 7 c3 Nc6 8 h4 cd 9 h5 Bb1 10 Rb de 11 be Qc7 12 Qa4 
Qe5 13 Rb7 Qc3 14 Bd2 Qal 15 Bdl Qe5 16 Ne2 Rc8 17 Bc3 
Qe4 18 h6 Nf6 19 Rh4 Qa4 20 Ba4 Kd8 21 Rf7 d4 22 Nd4 Nd4 
23 Bad Re7 24 Bc7 Kc8 25 Rd4 Resigns. 

* 


White: Jose Marcal (2207). Black: Alan Freberg (2049). 
Golden Gate Open, San Francisco, July 5, 1980. Ruy Lopez 
1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Bb5 f5 4 Nc3 fe 5 Ne4 d5 6 Ne5 de 7 
Nc6 Qg5 8 Qe2 Nf6 9 Na7 Bd7 10 Bd7 Nd7 11 Nb5 Qg2 12 
Qfl Qf3 13 Nc7 Kd8 14 Na8 Bc5 15 d4 ed 16 Bg5 Kc8 17 Kd2 
dc 18 Be3 Rd8 19 Kc2 Kb8 20 Rd1 Be3 21 fe Qe3 22 Qf5 g6 
23 Qd5 Qe2 24 Kb1 Qa6 25 Rd3 Resigns. 

* 


White: Kenny Fong (1977). Black: Jack Nitzberg (1759). 
Golden Gate Open, San Francisco, July 4, 1980. Center 
Counter Defense 1 e4 d5 2 ed Nf6 3 d4 Nd5 4 c4 Nb6 5 Be3 
e6 6 Nc3 Be7 7 Nf3 0-0 8 Bd3 Re8 9 Ne5 Bf8 10 Bh7 Kh7 
11 Qh5 Kg8 12 Qf7 Xh7 13 Ne4 Be7 14 Bh6 Bb4 15 Kf1 Qe7 
16 Ng5 Resigns. 

K 

White: Scott Castner (1350). Black: Frank Remus (1176). 
Golden Gate Open, San Francisco, July 6, 1980. Ruy Lopez 
1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Bb6 a6 4 Ba4 Nf£6 6 0-0 b5 6 Bb3 Bcd 
7 c3 h6 8 d4 ed 9 cd Bb6 10 e€5 Nh7 11 d5 Ne7 12 d6 cd 13 
ed Nf5 14 Rel Kf8 15 Qd5 Resions 











LERA class results 


Jim Hurt of Saratoga and Ted Yudacufski of Monterey 
directed 156 players in the 15th annual LERA Class 
Championships at Lockheed’s Sunnyvale site, Sept. 20-21. 

The $3,000 prize fund attracted 39 entrants to the Open 
Division competition, which included an international 
master, a USCF senior master and five USCF national 
masters. 

Yet, first place was captured by an expert (and past 
master) who won all his games. 

Complete results: 

OPEN DIVISION 

lst, Renard Anderson (2143), Sunnyvale, 4-0, $540; 
2nd-11th, Eleuterio Alsasua (2110), San Jose, Bill Chesney 
(2121), San Jose, Paul Enright (2234), Oakland, Edward 
Formanek (2353), Santa Barbara, Richard Koepcke (2062), 
San Jose, Charles Powell (2337), San Francisco, Gabriel 
Sanchez (2228), San Jose, Jeremy Silman (2402), San 
Francisco, Swaminathan Subramaniam, (2168), Berkeley, 
and Keith Vickers (2090), San Francisco, 3-1, $60 each. 

CLASS A 


Ist, Gene Lee (1941), Mt. View, 34-42, $200; 2nd-4th, 
Patrick Herbers (1878), Upper Lake, Greg Payne (1919), 
Redwood City, and Robert Raingruber (1939), Modesto, 3-1, 
$58.50 each. 

CLASS B 

Ist, Art Ambray (1708), San Francisco, 4-0 $300; 2nd-3rd, 
John Bidwell (1537), Ben Lomond, and David Vining (1634), 
Marina, 342-4, $120 each; 4th-8th, Kevin Binkley (1788), 
Cupertino, Edward Brass (1714), Livermore, Edmond 
Palmieri (1747), San Mateo, Flyn Penoyer (1773), Saratoga, 
and Robert Whitaker (1768), San Francisco, 3-1, $12 each. 

CLASS C 

ist, Raymond Mar (1517), Sunnyvale, 4-0, $300; 2nd-3rd, 
Jeff Gossett (1592), Sunnyvale, and Arthur Shonk (1519), 
Sunnyvale, 3%-%, $120 each; 4th-8th, Robert Arnold 
(1499), San Francisco, Jose Salangsang (1531), San Francis- 
co, Alan Schulze (1424), Reno, Nevada, Randy Sprenger 
(1565), Los Gatos, and Tom Stamper (1450), Ashland, 
Oregon, 3-1, $12 each. 


Class D 
lst, Marvin Cummings (1310), San Jose, 3%-%, $80; 
2nd-4th, Ken Hahn (1272), Cupertino, William Knowles 
(1229), Chico, and Frank Remus (1176), Los Altos, 3-1, $34 
each. 
Class E 
ist, Todd Walker (1143), Milpitas, 3-1, $25; 2nd-3rd, Brian 
Kiehm (1130), San Jose, and Rolland Richardson (1150), 
Alameda, 2-2, $8 each. 
Unrated Section 
Ist, Umesh Joglekar, San Jose, 4-0, $60; 2nd-4th, Ireneo 
Cabang, San Jose, Jack McGruder, San Francisco, and Ed 
Perry, Sunnyvale, 3-1, $20 each. 


White: James Tarjan (2550). Black: Charles Powell 
(2337). Labor Day Tmt., U.C. Berkeley, Sept. 1, 1980. 
Catalan System 1 c4 e6 2 Nf3 Nf6-3 g3 d5 4 d4 de 5 Bg2 cd 
6 0-0 Nc6 7 Qa4 Bd7 8 de Bc5 9 Qc4 Be7 10 Nc3 Rc8 11 Rdl 
0-0 12 Bf4 e5 13 Bg5 Be6 14 Qb5 Qc7 15 Racl a6 16 Qa4 
Rfd8 17 e3 Qb6 18 Qc2 h6é 19 Bf6 Bf6 20 Rd8 Rd8 21 b3 Be7 
22 Rdl Qc5 23 Rd8 Bd8 24 Qcl f5 25 Ne2 Qe7 26 Nel Qd6 
27 Ne2 Bad 28 Na3 Qd3 29 Bfl Qe4 30 Bg2 Qg4 31 Bc6 Qe2 
32 Bb7 Bel 33 Qc2 Bf2 34 Kg2 Qel 35 Qf2 Qb4 36 Ba6 Bd5 
37 Kgl Qa3:38 Bfl Qcl 39 h4 Be4 40 Kh2 g5 41 Bg2 Bg2 42 
Kg2 gh 43 gh f4 44 ef e4 45 a4 e3 46 Qe2 Qd2 47 Kf3 Qd5 
48 Ke3 Qb8 49 Qd3 Qa4 50 Qg6 Kh8 51 Qh6 Kg8 52 Qe6 Kf8 
53 Qf5 Kg8 54 Qd5 Kf8 55 h5.Qa3 56 Ke4 Kg7 47 Qe5 Kh7 
58 Kf5 Qd3 59 Qe4 Qd7 60 Kf6 Kh8 61 Qe5 Kg8 62 Qe6 
Resigns. 
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OCTOBER FESTIVAL TOURNAMENT RESULTS 

Alan Benson, Senior Regional Vice President for the 
United States Chess Federation (USCF Region XI), directed 
79 players in a USCF-CalChess, four-round Swiss system 
competition in the Student Union Building on the Univer- 
sity of California Berkeley campus, Oct. 4-5. 

Sponsors of this third annual October Festival Chess 
Tournament, featuring a prize fund of $777.25 in cash $70 
in California Chess Bulletins gift certificates and five 

rophies, were ERB and the U.C. 
a se ae e U.C. Berkeley Campus 

Complete results (in modified Solkoff order): 

Fit ia Paneer Division 

st-2nd, Jeremy Silman (2402) (trophy), San Franci 
and Charles Powell (2337), San Prone 34-%, $124 
each; 3rd-5th, William Adam (2247), Berkeley, Robert 
Sferra (2073), San Jose, and Mike Arne (2052), Menlo Park 
3-1, $15 each; 6th-7th, Dennis Fritzinger (2340), Berkeley 
and Borel Menas (2269), San Francisco, 2%-1%, $10.50 
California Chess Bulletins gift certificate each. 
CATEGORY I (CLASS A) 

Ist, Phillip Vacheron (1860), Berkeley, 342-%, $90 plus 
trophy; 2nd-4th, Jared Peterson (1981), Berkeley, James 
Wu (1700), San Mateo, and Dan Coleman (1729), San Mateo 
3-1, $22.50 each; 5th, Glen Murphy (1726), San Francisco, 
2'2-1%2, $17 California Chess Bulletins gift certificate. : 

CATEGORY II (CLASS B) 

ist, Kevin Binkley (1788), Cupertino, 342-%, $77 plus 
trophy; 2nd-5th, Daniel Goldstein (1701), Oakland, Jonathan 
Atkin (1658), Rockford, Illinois, 3-1, $15 each; 6th, Macduff 
Hughes (1487), Albany, 242-1, $14 California Chess Bulle- 
tins gift certificate. 

Category III (Class C) 

Ist, James Garrison (1502), Berkeley, 4-0, $68 plus 
trophy; 2nd-4th, Thomas Raffill (1546), Berkeley, Val 
Szymanski (1502), Oakland, and Scott Green. (1474), Fair- 
field, 3-1, $17 each; 5th, Leonard Drewes (1489), San 
Francisco, 24%-1%, $10.50 California Chess Bulletins gift 
certificate. 

Category IV-VI (Class D-E-Uar.) 

1st-3rd, Dean Boyson (Unr.) (trophy), Moraga, Edward 
Jones (1398) San Rafael, and James Cloud (Unr.), Mill 
Valley, 2-2, $26.25 each; 4th, John Gonzalez (1072), San 
Francisco, 1%-2%, $7 California Chess Bulletins gift 
certificate. 

GAMES 

White: Borel Menas (2269). Black: Robert Sferra (2073). 
October Festival, U.C. Berkeley, Oct. 5, 1980. Queen’s 
Indian Defense 1 d4 b6 2 c4 Bb7 3 Nc3 e6 4 Nf3 Bb4 5 e3 
Nf6 6 Bd3 Ne4 7 0-0 Bc3 8 be 0-0 9 Qc2 f5 10 d5 ed 11 cd 
Bd5 12 c4 Bb7 13 Nd4 Na6 14 Ba3 Nc5d 15 Bc5 be 16 Nf5 Rf5 
17 Be4 Be4 18 Qe4 Qf8 19 Rabl c6 20 Rb7 d5 21 Qe6 Kh8 


22 £4 d4 23 ed cd 24 Qe4 cd 25 g4 Rf6 26 Rf3 Re8 27 Qd5 
Rel 28 Kf2 Qe8 29 f5 Qe2 30 Kg3 Rgl 31 Resigns. 
* 


White: Keith Vickers (2090). Black: Masatoshi Eubank 
(1926). October Festival, U.C. Berkeley, Oct. 4, 1980. 
Sicilian Defense 


1 e4 c5 11 Rf5 Nf5 

2 Ne3 d6 12 Be4 Nfd4 
» 23 g6 13 Qh5 5 

4 Bg2 e5 14 Bd5 Kh8 

5 d3 Bg7 15 Ng5 h6 

6 Nh3 Ne7 16 Qg6 Nf3 

7 0-0 Nbc6 17 Bf3 hg 

8 f4 0-0 18 Qh5 Kg8 

9 f5 gf 19 Bd5 Rf7 

10 ef Bf5 20 Qf7 Resigns 


OUR OLYMPIC TEAM 


The United States team scheduled to play in the Olympiad in 
Malta from November 20 to December 8 will have a very California 
flavor. Joining Lev Alburt and Yasser Seirawan will be Modesto $ 
Larry Christiansen and Berkeley’s Jim Tarjan. The reserve players 
will be Leonid Shamkovich and Nick deFirmian of Berkeley. 

Chess Voice has arranged to have coverage in its next issue. 
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Ramona Sue Wilson 
1100 Howe Ave., #476 


Sacramento, CA 95825, (916) 922-8278 


ee 


BALaUDaR 


rf = poe ee theses dre tentative. 

I) = The umn oO capital letters at the right refers to 
the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- 
addresses, not tournament sites. ) 


fe: See advertisement on the indicated page. 


/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. 
CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 
CalChess membership is required. 


November 


9 UC Berkeley: Sth ANNUAL FALL QUARTER SWISS (AB) 


) Sacramento: Sacramento November Quads (RG) 
§ Santa Rosa: Cynthia Ann IV (TB) 
2-23 Merced: First Merced Open (DH) 


8-30 Sunnyvale: LERA THANKSGIVING TOURNAMENT (JH) 


_ December 
13-14 San Rafael: 1980 Marin County Championships (AM) 
0-21 San Jose: San Jose University Annual (FS) 
January 
0-11 UC Berkeley: A PIECE OF THE ACTION (AB) 
4-25 San Jose: 13th San Jose City College Open (FS) 
February 
}§ San Rafael: Sth NORTH BAY OPEN (AM) 
+16 UC Berkeley: PEOPLE’S CHESS TOURNAMENT (AB) 
March 
? 

April 

| 1819 UC Berkeley: APRIL SHOWERS (AB) 


1826 Walnut Creek: CAL CHESS TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP (HP) 


FIDE Futurity 
In Northern California 


Bryce Perry is organizing a FIDE Futurity tournament for 
wrhern California. It will be a 12 player, 11 round tournament to 
played two rounds a day toward the end of December. Funding 
is been secured, but dates and playing site are still not firm. 

tty plans to invited FIDE-rated players, but he would 
ippteciate it if any masters who are not FIDE-rated and would like 
bbe would contact him at P.O. Box 11306A; Palo Alto, Ca 94306. 
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TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 
REVISED LIST 


ALAN BENSON (UC Campus CC) 2420 Atherton St. #1 
Berkeley CA 94704 (415) 843-0661. 

ALAN GLASSCOE (Berkeley CC) 4149 Howe St., Oakland 
CA 94611. 

ALBERT HANSEN (415) 342-1137. 

ART MARTHINSEN (Ross Valley CC) # Locksley Lane, 
San Rafael CA 94901. 

AMADA SIERRA 663 Bucher Av., Santa Clara CA 95051 
(408) 241-1447. 

BRYCE PERRY (Palo Alto CC) P.O. Box 11306A, Palo 
Alto CA 94306. 

BRUCE ROUGH (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Ac- 
tivities, 3835 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento CA 95822. 
CLEMENT FALBO (Santa Rosa CC) 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 
Santa Rosa CA 94704. 

DENNIS DAWLEY, 1100 Howe Av., #471, Sacramento CA 
95825 (916) 927-4314. 

DAVID HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Av., Merced 
CA 95340 (209) 723-3920. 

DICK ROWE (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Av. Apt. B, Chico 
CA 95926. 

FRED MUOLLO (San Jose CC) 5725 Calmor Av. #3, San 
Jose CA 95123 

FRANCISCO SIERRA (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State) 
663 Bucher Av. Santa Clara CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 
GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI, 1200 Gough St., Apt/3D, San 
Francisco CA 94109. 

HANS POSCHMANN (Fremont CC) 4621 Seneca Park 
Av., Fremont CA 94538. 

JEFFREY DUBJACK P.O. Box 27003, San Francisco CA 
94127 (707) 545-1627. 

JIM HURT (Lera CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale CA 
94088. 

JQHN SUMARES (Santa Clara CC) 741 Pomeroy 

Ave. Santa Clara. CA 95051 


KEN KIESELHORST (Morro Bay CC) Box 1372, Atasca- 
dero CA 93422 (805) 466-5080. 

MAX BURKETT (California Chess Bulletins) 1009 MacAr- 
thur Blvd., Oakland CA 94610 (415) 832-8247. 

MIKE GOODALL, 2420 Atherton St. #6, Berkeley CA 
94704 (415) 548-9802. 

MARK SINZ (Stanford Univ. CC) P.O. Box 10632, Stan- 
ford CA 94305. 


MAX WILKERSON (Mechanics’ Inst. CC) 57 Post St. #407, 
San Francisco CA 94104 (415) 421-2258. 

RON DeSILVA (Sacramento CC) 1100 Howe Av., #534, 
Sacramento, CA 95825 (916) 927-1876. 

ROBERT T. GORDON 2531 S St. Apt F, Sacramento CA 
95816 (916) 455-3662. 

ROB McCARTER (Santa Rosa CC) 2864 Bardy Rd., Santa 
Rosa CA 95404. 

RAMONA SUE WILSON 1100 Howe Av. #476, Sacramento 
CA 95825 (916) 922-8278. 

RAY WHEELER 618 I St., Sparks NV 84931. 

TOM BOYD 3900 Harrison Av., Oakland CA 9451] (415) 
632-2551. 

TED YUDACUFSKI (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 
1308, Monterey CA 93940 (408) 372-9790. 
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3 ° ° Monerey Chess Center — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10p.m, | 
Places to Play in Northern California Sat.-Sun., 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (408) 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and 372-9790. 
uC. CA/T\PUS 


South Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play 


in the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 
date. 
Meets Thursday evening (7-10 p.m.) 
Student Union, 4th floor, U.C. Berkeley Campus 







East Bay 


Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7 p.m.-midnight, Berkeley YMCA, 2001 
Allston Way, USCF-rated tourneys. Alan Glasscoe, (415) 654-8108. 
Capt. Anchovy’s CC (San Leandro) — Wednesdays, 7 p.m., at 
Capt Anchovy’s Pizza Parlor, 1456 136th Ave. (Palma Plaza). Jerry 
Rogers (415) 276-5754. 
Discovery Bay CC (Byron) — Just getting started. Contact Ed 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754. ‘i 
Fremont CC — 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Olone Rm., , 
San Francisco Federal Savings, Fremont Blvd. and Mowry Ave. 
Hans Poschmann (415) 656-8505. 
Lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:30 Lakeview Library, 550 
El Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576. 
Martinez CC — Mondays (except Ist), 1111 Ferry St., Eric Wernes 
(415) 228-4777. 
U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m.-midnight, 4th Fl., Student 
Union, Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) campus. Speed chess. Alan Benson 
(415) 843-0661. 
Walnut Creek CC — Tuesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 
library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed. 
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The SUPERB/University of California, Berkeley Campus 
Chess Club is reopening the Winter Quarter on January 
8th. 
Each Thursday evening the club features 5-minute 
chess tourneys with only a $1 entry fee. 
The Club is also hosting the following events: 
3rd Annual ‘‘A Piece Of The Action Chess 
Tournament,”’ January 10-11, 1981 
8th Annual ‘‘People’s Chess Tournament, ” 
February 14-16, 1981 
and 
2nd Semi-Annual ‘1981 CalChess Masters’ Open,” 
Feb. 21 - March 1. 1981 


For further information write or call: 
Director Alan Benson 
clo SUPERB/U.S. Berkeley CC 
304 Eshelman Hall 
U.S. Berkeley, CA 94720 
(415) 624-7477 or 843-0661 


SPER Sponsored by 


North Bay 


NAPA CC — Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bill 
Poindexter (707) 252-4741. 

Occidental CC — Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yellow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera’s Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc- 
cidental, CA 9546S. 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) — Tuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anselmo 
Parks and Rec. office, 1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 
(415) 456-1540. 

Vallejo CC meets Fridays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- 


ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 7 BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 









North Coasf | MEETS FRIDAYS 7-12 pm. BERKELEY CENTRAL YMCA. 
2001 ALLSTON WAY: BERKELEY, CA 94704 
Mendocino CC — Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- 
docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. INEXPENSIVE CHESS CLOCKS. | 
Ukiah CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 497 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. ees USCF-RATED GAMES INC. 
South Coast 


Allan Glasscoe. Director (415) 654-8108 

Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo) — Calif. Polytecnic State Univ. 

George Lewis, A.S.1. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 
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Letters to the Editor 


avoid repetition. 


Letters may be edited to conserve space and 
Correspondence with the editor 


is assumed to be available for publication unless 


stated otherwise. 


SON OF TOURNAMENT TURMOIL 


A couple of issues ago, I wrote to the Editor concerning the Clear- 
inghouses’s Opinion on conflicting tournament schedules [CV 
August-September 1980]. Well, it’s trying to come back to haunt me. 

| found out about the CalChess Master’s Open by reading the an- 

‘ nouncement in CV last issue. No fault of Alan’s, I had moved and 
his postcard kicked around half a dozen other Wilsons’ at my old 
apartment before being delivered to the Wilson upstairs in my new 

: one. (They tell me if I add a lot of k’s and z’s to my name Ill be a 
grandmaster a lot sooner; maybe I’d get my mail, too.) 

Anyhow, there had already been a couple of things planned those 
weekends (one of them here in Sacramento). Another organizer said 

* no problem; he’d hold his anyway. A third called me, verified that his 
ia was not conflicting with anything else, and phoned New Windsor to 
| have his CL ad changed to reflect an under-2200 tournament. 

The latter two organizers are, happily, the rule rather than the ex- 
tx) ception in Northern California. Some directors give me their 
ist schedules a year in advance; other tournaments are traditions. Ob- 
msi viously, these have priority in the calendar, and most of the other 
organizers are very cooperative about working around the dates. 
Anyone who feels he has a better system is certainly invited to try it 
fora couple of months, or, better yet, pay my telephone bill. 

n§ Ramona Sue Wilsoneshevitch 
|.”| Clearinghouse Director 
wilt Sacramento, CA 


rl Tournament Promotion 

.\§\ This letter resulted from a discussion of a proposed open tourna- 
ment with Hiller Aviation as the sponsor on February 20-21. The 

dehy. Organizer had previously communicated with Chess Voice regarding 
the conflict. We returned a letter suggesting that, properly 

by), derstood, Master’s Opens were so rare and so long that they did 

not properly constitute a tournament conflict. Particularly, when 

| they are held about 3'4 hours driving time away. Mr. Denton was 

kind enough to respond to that letter with this cordial and perceptive 

reply, 

‘ Your letter raised valid points that should have been considered 

Sho} prior to canceling the event. Our egos were bruised as we had hoped 

do} lo attract the ‘big boys,’’ and we reacted emotionally. Hans Borm 

cial} intends to hold an amateur tournament over the February 21-22 

keP weekend, as his chess enthusiasm is undaunted. 
On the other hand, the Tournament Clearinghouse concept will 

' hotwork unless it gets the support of everyone in the chess communi- 
V Your lack of awareness of our tournament indicates a complete 
dstegard of the clearinghouse system, which you — as the chess 
| ‘tablishment — must Support. . . But this is California, not New 

York and so onward. 

The next valley tournament is December 20-1 in Visalia, and if 

Our schedule allows, please join us. 

| Tery Denton 

. Porterville, CA 





* Ty 


| Well-covered 


» 





cbt atulations on your October/November 1980 cover and 
| azine, 


hitfeld W. Hoban 
‘litor, Chess Life 
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‘‘Whither the Golden Gate Open’ — A Reaction 


Mike Goodall (October-November, 1980) examined the decline of 
the Golden Gate Open. He suggested that chess in general may be in 
decline, and the Golden Gate Open is merely a barometer of that 
decline. I feel that Mike is in error about the decline of chess. I do 
feel, however, that he raised, by accident, a point that I wish to ex- 
amine. Mike’s primary question was: ‘‘Can a major regional tourna- 
ment exist in the shadow of the Paul Masson?’ He compared two 
radically different events. The basic issue seems to be: can any tour- 
nament that depends only upon player support compete with a spon- 
sored event? 

First, let me dispose of the Paul Masson, in particular, as a tourna- 
ment with which to compete. The Paul Masson is a prestige event. 
The single topic, at least on the West Coast, between April and Oc- 
tober revolves around one of two questions; ‘‘Are you going?’ or 
‘‘Did you go?”’ There is no subject in California chess circles that has 
that distinction. Probably in the entire United States, no tournament 
has that distinction. No tournament is going to compete with the 
Paul Masson. (What other major tournament declares a /imit on 
size?) 

To return to the basic issue, the sponsored event: 

The sponsored event has several advantages. There is ‘‘front 
money”’ available. Large advertisements in Chess Life (Paul Masson, 
July 1980, pg. 2; Heraldica, July 1980, pg. 9; Heraldica, December 
1980, pg 29) act as an added draw when compared to the usual 
‘“Tournament Life’? announcements. Mailings can be made sharply 
effective (compare the presentation of the Paul Masson mailing and 
the ones that come from Mike or Ted Yudacufski or Merced or Reno 
Or mine in Sacramento) because of the access to *“staff,’’ profes- 
sional advertising as opposed to the ‘‘amateur”’ organizer, and the 
‘‘front money”’ to put out a major mailing. Trophies can be more 
elaborate. In all, the sponsored tournament has the aura OE crass,” 
(Let me say, the Golden Gate Open was run as a “‘class’’ tourna- 
ment. The problem may have been that it was not preceived by the 
non-players as a ‘’class’’ tournament.) Besides, if the event loses 
money, a sponsor can “‘write-off’’ the cash outlay to advertising; the 
amateur organizer ‘‘eats’’ the loss. I don’t know about you, but | 
would have a hard time absorbing a $3,000 bath — Golden Gate 
Open loss in 1976 — on one of my tournaments. 

(Perk up your eyes and mind, here comes the point of this reac- 
tion) 

If players and organizers can find companies willing to sponsor 
chess events, the entire complexion of tournament chess, as we know 
it, can undergo a radical change. There are three ways that I see for 
this to be implemented: 1) a company, ala Paul Mason or 
Church’s, that would guarantee a prize fund and provide the front 
money to go along with it. At this point, I feel that this group of 
companies is limited. However, the companies may be out there. 2) 
the company that will put up the front money and take a share of the 
profits, like Heraldica since its prize funds are based on the entries 
and are adjusted accordingly. The profits exist in that kind of tour- 
nament; maybe not as large as anticipated, but the profits exist. 3) 
the company that will put a set amount of money into the prize fund 
that will automatically be added to the cash available from entries. 
This type of company would just put out ‘‘X’’ dollars with no 
return, other than a listing in the publicity for the tournament. The 
company would be able to receive a tax write-off for advertising. 

Who do you know? What company or business in your area could 
be convinced to support chess? With the right presentation, is there a 
corporation in your area that could become a Paul Masson or 
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Bagby Memorial 


The 1981 Northern California state championship will be the 
strongest this or any other state has hosted in the past quarter cen- 
tury, if ever. It will be held at the Mechanics Institute Chess Club, 
4th floor, 57 Post St.; San Francisco. The first round starts Friday, 
January 16 at 6:30. Subsequent rounds, all at 2 p.m., occur on Satur- 
days and Sundays; January 17-18, 24-5, and 31-February 1 at the 
same location for interested spectators. 

The field averages 2418 in rating. IM’s John Grefe and Julio 
Kaplan head the entry list, which also includes Vincent McCam- 
bridge, Jeremy Silman, Jonathan Frankle, George Kane, Dennis 
Fritzinger, and Charles Powell. 

The list is quite cosmopolitan. Kaplan has migrated from Puerto 
Rico, McCambridge from even more exotic and unknown southern 
California, Silman is from here to Chicago and back player, Kane 
started here and went back to New York, where he started Joel Ben- 
jamin on the right track with his teachings. Frankie hails from lowa 
and had his university training in Massachusetts. Powell cut his teeth 
in the Washington, D.C. milieu of Lubomir Kavalek and Mark 
Diesen. Fritzinger, of course, is all northern California style — not as 
laid back as he looks, very healthy, very original, and very strong. 


Manna 


In addition to the $200 donated by CalChess, the $200 given by the 
Mechanics Institute Chess Club, and the $200 put up by the players, 
the American Chess Foundation has decided to augment this year’s 
prize fund by $1,150, which brings it to a total of $1,750, the highest 
it has ever been. 

The New York based foundation will also donate the prize fund 
and two special prizes for brilliancy and best game at the Masters 
Open, sponsored by CalChess February 21-March 1. 


CalChess Circuit Proposed 


At its December 12 meeting the CalChess directors discussed the 
feasibility of introducing a CalChess Circuit with annual prizes for 
those who score best in tournaments in which CalChess membership 
is required. 

Currently CalChess has money for master chess and for scholastic 
chess in Northern California. There are also the CalChess Team 
Championships and Champion of Club Champions events, but there 
is no special program to reward the habitual weekend player. 

The CalChess Circuit would aim to remedy that by providing addi- 
tional prizes for players in CalChess membership required tour- 
naments. There are similar and successful programs working in 
Wisconsin and Southern California. 

The points to be earned in such a program would be divided 
among the various classes — in six categories: Expert, A, B, C, D, E. 
The major detail is hitting upon a formula for awarding points 
within these classes. Richard Fauber and Robert T. Gordon have 
been made a committee to come up with a workable plan in that 
area. 

A total fund of $1,000 to 2,000 seems reasonably assured. The 
Board hopes that the ultimate result will be more CalChess required 
tournaments and a broader awareness in the community of what is 
going on in organized chess. 


Things Always Go Wrong 


The vagaries which effect the time your Chess Voice arrives seem 
to have finite but unbounded limits. Berkeley and Oakland, for ex- 
ample, received their magazines a week late because there was a 
block in the US Postal Service throat. Three frantic calls to three dif- 
ferent post offices led to the sincerest protestations of innocence, but 
the magazines came the next day. 

If articles are late in arriving, this can slow down production even 
more — particularly if the article is the key of the issue (and often 
those are the latest). The editor and his dedicated staff of one also 
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have commitments beyond publishing Chess Voice, and may not b. 
able to edit and transmit copy to the printer. 

Contributors who want to send copy between issues are much ap- 
preciated. 

Look at the problems we had with this issue. Lead writer Nick ge 
Firmian got a very bad case of bronchitis in Malta and this delayeg 


his Olympiad story. In addition he has still not fully recovered, ang _ 


we wish him the best of health in the future. To meet the needs of 


advertisers we felt that we should mail January 7. This becomes fy. : 


ther complicated because two working Thursdays were holidays thi 
year. In addition, my son decided to get married for the first time A 
his life, and we cannot very well miss that — another two days, One 
writer’s topic depressed him too much, and so he brooded awhile 
before sending an entirely different article. 

Our writers are volunteers, and we hope our readers appreciate 
how sacrificing and cooperative the northern California grand. 
masters have been. But you cannot yell and scream at volunteer 
writers to produce on a tight schedule. It is not only impolite, by 


was 
tries 


nat 


divi 


* thei 


also it discourages writing more than it stimulates meeting deadlines | 
. ; te 


All told, this issue contributors did a fine job of meeting their com. 
mitments — and all for chess, not for pay. 


Advertisers, however, need some regularity. They need to knoy 


when the magazine will probably hit their market. 
Mailing Dates 


We estimate that the next magazine you receive will be mailed the « 


19th of March. These next months are both a special problem anda 
special opportunity for your editors. We both plan to play in Ben. 
son’s fine People’s Chess Tournament February 14-16. The chief 
editor has qualified for the nine day Master’s Open and has no inten. 
tion of passing up the opportunity of playing against such fine peo- 
ple or of giving this major event big coverage in Chess Voice. 

For almost two weeks up to April 8, the Lone Pine tourney has to 
be covered. Then on April 11-15 is John Sumares’ Spring Open 
classic. Sumares organizes tournaments with the smoothness of 
velvet, and we both intend to play in that honey. 

We project a mailing date of May 12 for the following issue. 

The next issue will be the big U.S. Open souvenir issue with added 
features. We want to mail by July 13 but maybe earlier. 


Don’t Be Late 


We recommend to advertisers that for time value advertisements 


they submit tournament ads for events scheduled no earlier than a 
month after projected mailing dates. We have inadvertent delays of 
up to a week, and the post office may be two weeks in delivering in 
certain areas. Bi-monthly updates of our scheduled mailing dates will 
appear below the Chess Calendar on the next to the last page of the 
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Church’s or Heraldica? (Remember, Paul Masson did not start with 
4 massive tournament. The first activity of the winery was to sponso! 
problem solving competitions — see the advertisments in the New 
Yorker, Harpers and Atlantic during the late 1960’s.) Organizers on 
ly have so many contacts. Can you get a businessman or an orgalilzé! 
together? Do you have a chess friend, or former chess friend, who's 
a ‘‘wheel,’’ or even just works for, some company that might be ap- 
proached? If you, as a player can contribute to this effort, we al call 
benefit. Put the company and organizer together. A contact with the 
Bay Area can ‘‘save’’ the Golden Gate Open. A contact in your area 
could create ‘‘major’’ tournaments, at lower cost, for all of us. 
Robert Gordon 

Sacramento, Ca 
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The Maltese Olympiad 


BY IM Nick de Firmian 


The Malta Olympiad, held November 18 to December 7 last year, 
was the largest Olympiad ever. It attracted 82 teams from 8 1 coun- 
tries in the men’s division and 42 teams in the women’s division. 

The event was 14 round Swiss — like your regular weekend tour- 
nament but a bit longer and with teams competing rather than in- 
dividuals. Each country in the men’s division had six members on 


: their team of which four would contest a match. The women’s teams 


had four players each of which three played at a time. 

Not having paid much attention to the women’s division, I can on- 
ly give you the final scores: USSR 322, Hungary 32, Poland 26%, 
Rumania 26, China (!) and West Germany 24 etc. The American 
team of Diane Savereide, Rachel Crotto, Ruth Haring of San Fran- 
cisco, and Vera Frenkel finished in a tie for 13th at 22 points. Not so 


' > great, but our women had very tough pairings. 


— 


The Fight for First 
The fight for first in the men’s division was also between the Rus- 


sjans and Hungarians, as these two teams showed clear superiority 


over the other countries. The Russians had a formidable lineup of 1 


' Anatoly Karpov, 2 Lev Polugaevsky, 3 Mikhail Tal, 4 Efim Geller, 5 
Yuri Balashov, 6 Gary Gasparov (Petrosian didn’t make the team) 


The Hungarians, headed by Lajos Portisch, Zoltan Ribli, and 
Gyula Sax, did not seem quite so fearsome, but their aggressive play 
gave them sole lead for most of the Olympiad. Going to the last 
round both teams had 35% points. The USSR played Denmark, and 
Hungary played Iceland. 

At adjournment time Hungary had won 34-4, while the Russians 
held a 242-2 lead over Denmark with Karpov adjourned in a 


- drawish ending against Jakobsen. (Larsen doesn’t play in Olym- 


piads.) With just a little help from his opponent, however, the world 
champion squeezed out a win, pulling the Soviets to a tie at 39 
points. By summing opponents’ total scores the Soviets won the gold 
4494 to 448 for Hungary. In the battle for third place the Yugoslavs 
iumphed. Playing strong, steady chess, they held third place com- 
fortably, coasting in with 35 points. 

Now the story of our United States team, which finished a quite 


respectable fourth, ahead of strong English, Czech, and Dutch 








~~ 


teams, Our players in board order were Lev Alburt, Yasser Seirawan, 
Lary Christiansen, Jim Tarjan, me and Leonid Shamkovich. 
Browne and Kavelek did not play because of dissatisfaction about 


| money and board order. 


We arrived in Malta at 9 p.m. on November 19 after 25 straight 


hours of travel. We had to play the next day, however — scheduling 





Lev Alburt 
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Yasser Seirawan 


care of USCF efficiency. Nevertheless, the first rounds went well for 
us — 4-0 versus the Dominican Republic, 2-2 against Chile (we owed 
them something after all our government did to them)* 34-% 
against Mexico and 3-1 versus Cuba. 


Tour Time 


We now had a rest day and a chance to look around Malta. It is a 
small island in the Mediterranean south of Sicily. Its people and 
language seem to be a cross between the Italians to the north and the 
Arabs to the south. Almost all Maltese speak English, however, as 
England ruled the island for centuries. Malta Only gained in- 
dependence after World War II. 

The harbor of Valleta (the principal district of Malta is quite a 
sight. Huge stone walls surround it, interrupted by strategically 
placed fortresses to ward off invaders. 

Malta today is more a vacation spot than island fortress, though, 
and I had planned to spend many days on sunny beaches. But no 
such luck. The weather turned cold and rainy, and many players (in- 
cluding me) caught very annoying colds. Conditions were rather 
unpleasant as our apartment had no heat and a shortage of blankets. 
Maltese efficiency makes the Italians look good. Maybe they are bet- 
ter than the Arabs, though. But anyway, back to chess. 


Hard Times 


In round five we played Hungary, and here our troubles began. 
Alburt drew Portisch and Shamkovich drew Pinter, but Seirawan 
lost his only game of the Olympiad to Ribli. Trying to even the 
match, Christiansen played too creatively against Istvan Csom, and 
we went down 3-1. The next round we lost again to Yugoslavia 3-1. 
After we managed to beat the Philippines we lost again 2!2-1'% 
against Poland! 

Fortunately this was a Swiss system tournament, and in the next 
four rounds we were to play two relatively weak opponents, Scotland 
and Italy. We beat Scotland handily 3'4- Y2, drew Argentina 2-2, and 
then faced the Russians at a most fortunate time (much better than in 
the last rounds). 


*According to Larry Christiansen travel fatigue and jet lag finally 
caught up with Tarjan before the second day duel against Chile. 
Tarjan overslept the start of the game by 55 minutes, and when he ar- 
rived in the nick of time, played the game in a somnambuland mood. 
— editor. 
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Olympiad cont. 





Jim Tarjan 


Karpov downed Alburt while Kasparov did the same thing to 
Shamkovich. Tarjan drew easily with Black against Balashov. On 
second board Tal was gradually getting the upper hand on the Black 
side of an English against Seirawan, but due to oncoming time 
pressure he offered a draw. With a worse position against the mighty 
Tal Seirawan refused! In the time pressure which followed Tal played 
weakly and by adjournment Seirawan had an easily winning ending. 

We played our strongest team, Alburt, Seirawan, Christiansen, 
and Tarjan, against our last three opponents. We got back into con- 
tention for third and fourth with a 4-0 smash of Italy. Then we drew 
2-2 with Czechoslovakia as Tarjan blundered away a winning posi- 
tion, but Seirawan pulled the save by posting a win against Smejkal. 


Rest Precious Rest 


We had a rest day before the last round, so the night before this 
our team hosted a party. I attended for only 10 minutes, as my cold 
had turned into a fine case of bronchitis, but they were 10 very enter- 
taining minutes. I was able to see the belly dancing by a woman from 
the Bermuda team along with dozens of crazy, less than sober peo- 
ple. 

Christiansen was half drunk, but I know not to worry, he’ll get 
there soon enough. Seirawan did not seem to be having any luck with 
the Belgian women’s team’s very attractive second board — at least 
so far. Later that night two members of our women’s team picked up 
two of the Zimbabwe players and brought them back to our apart- 
ments — ‘‘and they played speed chess!’’ related women’s captain 
Peter Biyiasas. 

The last round found us sitting in fourth place and paired with 
England, who was a half point behind us. Czechoslovakia and 





Nick de Firmian 


Holland, also close behind, are paired against each other, After | 


short while third place seemed out of reach and Yugoslavia mag. 
four quick draws with Rumania. Czechoslovakia and Holland als, 
draw all four games. Miles-Alburt and Nunn-Christiansen quickly 


follow that path. Two more draws will give us fourth place and, | 
$400 bonus per player from the USCF. Seirawan can make no pio. | 


gress a pawn up against Stean so only Tarjan-Speelman is left. 

In an unclear position with Speelman in worse time pressure, Tar. 
jan offers a draw, which is declined. Three moves later with Tarjan 
now beiter Speelman offered a draw. Tarjan refused, even though 
both a win and a draw would give us the same place and our bonys, 
But Jim plays very well with his life on the line: final score USA 21, 
England 1%. 

Thus fourth place went to the United States with 34 points. In fifth 
was Czechoslovakia with 33. England and Poland followed with 
32). 
Netherlands, Rumania, and Sweden all posted 31%. 

In all, it was quite an interesting experience for me, although my 
play left something to be desired (hopefully due to illness). Seirawan 
had a superb result, the best of any second board player, and Albur, 
Christiansen, and Tarjan all gave strong performances. 

Not having seen Seirawan in two years, I was glad to see how he 
was doing. I am quite convinced he will be a candidate in the nex 
world championship cycle. I also had a nice opportunity to talk to 
Portisch, while sitting next to him on the Malta-Rome flight. He js 
quite a friendly gentleman, although he kept confusing me with 


Then came Canada and Israel with 32, and Cuba, the | 
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Fedorowicz. It is good to be back in the States though — no more ; ! 
| play 


Maltese food or freezing rooms. 

Here are some games from the event. 

Reti Opening 

U. Andersson — A. Miles: 1 Nf3, b6; 2 23, Bb7; 3 Bg2, c5; 453, 
26; 5 Bb2, Nf6; 6 c4, Bg7; 7 0-0, 0-0; 8 Nc3, Na6; 9 d4, d5; 10 Ne, 
e6; 11 dc, be; 12 ce, ed; 13 Nd3, Qe7; 14 Nad, Rac8; 15 Rel, Rfd8; 16 
Ba3, Ne4; 17 Qel, d4; 18 Ndc5, Nac5; 19 Nc5, Bd5; 20 Ne4, Qa3, 21 
Rce8, Rce8; 22 Qd2, Be4; 23 Bed, a5; 24 Bd3, Qb4; 25 Qf4, Res; 26 
Bc4, Rf5; 27 Qe4, Qd2; 28 a4, h5; 29 Qe8, BF8; 30 Bd3, Re5, 31 Qd/, 
ReS5. 

So that if 32 Qd4, Re2. 

32 h4, Bg7; 33 Bc4, Rf5; 34 Qe8, BF8; 35 Bd3, ReS; 36 Qad8, Res; 
37 Bc4, Rf5; 38 Keg2. 

Zugzwang! if 38 ..., Qc3; 39 Rdl or 38 ..., Re5; 39 Qf6. 

38 ..., 25; 39 Bd3, Re5; 40 hg, Qg5; 41 Qd4, Bg7; 42 Qc4, Red; 43 
Qed. 1-0. 

English Opening 

J. Smejkal — Y. Seirawan: 1 c4, e5; 2 Nc3, Nc6; 3 g3, 26; 4 Bg2, 
Bg7; 5 d3, d6; 6 Rb1, Bd7; 7 b4, Rb8; 8 h4, a6; 9 a4, a5; 10 ba, Nad; 
11 Nf3, h6; 12 Nd2, Ne7; 13 Nb3, Nac6; 14 c5, 0-0; 15 0-0, Bed; 16 
cd, cd; 17 Ba3, d5; 18 Qd2, b6; 19 Rfcl, Qd7; 20 e4, d4, 21 Nas, 
Rfc8; 22 aS, Nd5; 23 ed, Na5; 24 Na5, ba; 25 Rb8, Rb8; 26 Qas, Rc8; 
27 Rc8, Qc8; 28 d6, Qc3; 29 Qc3, de; 30 Bc6, Be2, 31 d7, Bf6; 32 
Bb5, e4; 33 Bb4, c2, 34 Bd2, ed; 35 Bc6, Kg7; 36 Kg2, Bd8; 37 Be3, 


{6 38 Bd2, Kf7; 39 Ba4, Ke6; 40 £3 0-1 on time, but Black was Win- | 


ning anyway. 
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American Open 


by R.E. Fauber 


This year’s American Open held Thanksgiving weekend at the Air- 


"port TravelLodge in Los Angeles saw an upswing in the number of 


entrants to 428 from the 390 or so of last year. Both in size and 


~ grength it exceeded this year’s U.S. Open, from which the USCF 
- Delegates in their infinite wisdom seeded the winner to the 1981 U.S. 


Championship and Zonal tournament. Grandmaster Walter Browne 
headed the field which also had five International Masters, 32 
Masters, and 66 Experts. 

Browne tied for first with fellow northern Californian John Grefe, 
and genial David Strauss of Los Angeles, all scoring 7-1. Going into 
the last round Grefe and Browne led the field by half a point and 


faced each other. Although normally the two enjoy pummeling each 


other in such situations (with Browne a few pummels ahead in the ex- 
change), they sat down to play quickly. Occasionally Browne would 
call loudly for silence and finally ordered the other players to start 


. their clocks, a TD for this purpose not being available and the other 


layers seemingly more intent on last round gossip than on chess. 
Then silence descended upon the room as the two agreed to a quick 


_ draw. Unable to continue to gawk at the Browne game, the other 


players returned to their boards; but the draw was agreed before 
most players had started playing. 

Your editor was taking a vacation from chess that weekend by 
playing in the tournament and was unable to gather scores (the 
tournament directors did not require scoresheets to be turned in 
either). This game, though, is destined for fame. The opening is not 
unheard of, but it is exceedingly rare. 

Eight Pawns Defense 

Anthony Wicher-Larry Nezhni: | e4, d6; 2 d4, c6; 3 Nc3, a6; 4 a4. 

We picture White muttering to himself about “‘these blasted Rat 
Openings where the QNP does all the work.’’ In fact Nezhni is devis- 
ing a cunning way to achieve affirmative action in that it is equal 
work for equal pawns. 

4..., e6; 5 £4, b6. 

This is kind of the way Spassky played against Petrosian in their 
1966 match and like Canada and Minnesota’s Norman McLeod 


played at the end of the 19th century, except for the advance of the 








f—— 


QBP. Judge A. B. Meek of Alabama and Louis Paulsen also got 
positions like this to name the weak and strong of it. 

6 Nf3, 6; 7 Be2. 

A startling fact of this position is that the little pawns on the third 


— allsupport each other for advances to the fourth. White’s pawns on 


the fourth are only good if they can effectively advance to the fifth 
tank. Probably 7 Bd3 — 0-0 — f5 is the indicated plan. ‘‘Paging 
ECO, MCO, Informant, oh! help!! 
Diem, Ol! 
Very subtle. Now . 
80-0, h6. 
DIAGRAM! PLEASE!! 
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Thank you. 

Only peopie who have faced such situations can properly ap- 
preciate how unhappy White must feel. For the last four moves he 
has felt the need to look for a crusher. Maybe he regrets the 
precipitate 3 Nc3, rushing development too much at the expense of 
pawn structure. Perhaps 3 c4 was better? Then he could achieve a 
full-blown pawn structure by an eventual b4, h4, and g4. Philidor 
would have been the first to point out that two can play at that pawn 
game. 

But what to do? Maybe 9 Qel intending a5 with the idea of attack- 
ing king-side. It is all so crazy. You have to play on both sides of the 
board at once. There is always the vulgar 9 Nh4. 

Those who exalt attack over every other aspect of chess should 
study this game with the most scrupulous attention. White has lapsed 
into a state of momentary passivity because the very lack of Black 
counterthreats has paralyzed his game. White can do anything, but it 
is hard to find something to do. Black has had a clear plan, to ad- 
vance his pawns to the third rank. This position is a moral victory for 
the Black pieces. White has been responding to the Black plan but 
has been unable to prevent it. It only sounds funny when your clock 
is not ticking and you do not have to make a move. 

I also suggest 9 f5 is the best way to open the position to the still 
most vulnerable square, f7. It is crazy. White can do almost 
anything, but surely there is no hurry doing anything. Perhaps we 
should call this the Psychological Defense: ‘‘I see, and how did you 
feel about ..., 6? Please lie back on the couch and try to be comfort- 
able: © 

9 Be3, Ne7; 10 Qel, Nd7; 11 Nd2, Bg7; 12 Nce4, Qc7; 13 Qg3. 

By now all the players were rooting for Black just because this had 
become more than a game. It was an event. Black responds by get- 
ting a little feisty. That knight on c4 has to be bumped because 14 f5 
impends. 

13 ..., d5; 14 Nd2, £5; 15 ef,ef; 16 Nf3, 0-0; 17 h4, Bb7; 18 Kh2?!, 
Rae8; 19 Rael, Kh7; 20 Bd3, c5; 21 Qf2, Nf6; 22 Ne5, Neo. 

He repeats the threat of 23 ..., NeS and ..., Ng4 a forking 
check. Drat! 

23 Be2, cd; 24 Bd4, Nd4; 25 Qd4, Nd7; 26 Nd5, Bd5; 27 Qd5, NeS5; 
28 fe, Re5; 29 Qc4, Rc5 0-1. 

Double drat!! 

Nezhni was reluctant to have this game published, lest it embarrass 
his opponent. ‘‘Wicher is a strong player,’’ he said. Wicher is a 
strong player indeed; he didn’t mind. He probably would like 
another crack at this opening. 

For chess which can be cross-referenced with your Informants, the 
editor has to submit this encounter, which has a fairly simple 10 
move combination, which has a rook sacrifice in the middle. 

Nimzoindian Defense (notes by Fauber) 

RK. Fauber — J. Rukavina: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Bb4; 4 Bg5. 

If | had wanted to show you how I typically play, | would have 
ventured 4 e3. In that line both Jay Whitehead and Vitaly Zaltsman 
taught me nice lessons at the LeBaron, 1980. Whitehead has publish- 
ed his game in the PCA Newsletter. Afterwards he remarked, ‘“This 
time I took you seriously.’’ Next time, though, he may not. By play- 
ing 4 BgS I get out of my book. What I know about this variation is 
that, if Black attacks the bishop with the KRP, I should retreat it. 

4...., h6; 5 Bhd! 

Alertly perceiving the threat. 

5 ..., £5; 6 Bg3, Bc3; 7 be, c5; 8 d5, d6. 

This transposes into well-known lines since 9 de, Be6; 10 Bdé6, 
Qa5; 11 BeS, Nbd7 is a cruncheroonie. More fun is 8 ..., Ne4 when 
the books do not mention 9 BeS, 0-0!; 11 Qd3, £5; 12 g4!? 
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TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR’S NOTEBOOK — PAGE 2 


‘How to Make a Tournament Director’s Life Easy’’ 


by Robert Gordon 


The goal of directors is to run a smooth, well-coordinated tourna- 


ment. Too often players overlook, or just plain forget some of the 
common rules of courtesy due to the other players and directors. The 
following comments will, hopefully, act as a reminder to all players, 
so that we can all have the tournament experience we desire: 


4 BE ON TIME: Since registration is from 9:00 to 10:00 and the are posted at tournaments as basic decorations since most play. 
first round does not begin until 11:00, don’t rush to arrive ing halls are so bare. Just remember that you must talk only tg 
before 10:45. No one will have started, and you can still be the Senior Director present — accept no substitutes, The 
squeezed into the pairings. This is especially important if you Senior Director can be identified in the following ways: 
have either not pre-registered, or have pre-registered but failed A. During Registration: He is at the registration table with 4s 
to enclose your check. The other players will be so impressed players in front of him, with the first round to start in mM 
with your attendance that they will ignore pairings delayed for minutes. 

25 minutes. B. During pairings: He is the person in the room that says “No 

2. INCLUDE ALL INFORMATION WITH YOUR REGIS- Admittance, Pairing Room.” 

TRATION: Luckily, directors are psychic. Not one director C. While making out wall charts: He is the person with five 
has ever had a problem with an entry saying: “I’m entering Rating Supplements open on the table, registration card 
your tournament. Bill.’ This letter (the director has three spread from hell-to-break fast, tosseled hair, his tongue be. 
tournaments in the works) is either without a check, or is ac- tween his teeth, and a need for absolute accuracy. 
companied by one written on an account under the names D. During heated rules discussions: He is the person standing 
“Thurston Jones/Jane Jones.’’ Directors have no trouble between two players screaming about rules intrepretation | 
sorting out these facts: ‘‘Bill’’ is living with a relative or friend that will decide the outcome of a game for first prize 
who wrote the check, ‘‘Bill’’ has not played in a tournament in maSINy - seen | 

three years, and that “‘Bill’’ is a nickname for Roland. Once you have identified the director, ask him any question 
Therefore, finding ‘‘Bill”’ in the Rating Supplements oe that you have in mind, immediately, regardless of the event | 
obvious. (This player follows Rule #1 for his arrival time.) noted above. 

3. PHONE FOR INFORMATION AT REASONABLE TIMES: Seen at  EEeT aire Heat a 
That is, be sure that the director will be at home. 5:15 am or : e di s ‘ ULD: There are {Wo 
11:58 pm are probably the best times. An alternative time to Kae ah of directors, Miracle Workers and Sadists. The 
call is during evening meals (between 6 and 7), since directors gi Worker can, for you, purchase a suitable chair (or se 
abhor het food: of chairs for the entire tournament), provide a suitable table 

4 ASK THE DIRECTOR FOR INFORMATION; DON’T (or set of tables for the entire tournament), rewire the playing 


GUESS: The director wants you to know such things as the 


times of the rounds, the time control, secondary time contro} 


prize categories, and the prize fund. Players should remembe, : 


that announcements are put in Chess Life to fill the back 
pages, flyers are included in Chess Voice to keep it afloat 
notices are mailed to keep the Postal Services solvent, and sign: 


hall to provide adequate lighting, install acoustic tile or alter 
the building to provide better acoustics, and completely 
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 Journament Director Cont. 


forstall every random disruption. Sadists, on the other hand, 
take delight in finding playing sites with the most uncomfort- 
able chairs, unacceptable tables, the darkest or most glaring 
lighting available, playing halls with the most echoes, and hire 
people to provide as much distraction and noise as possible. 
When faced with either of these directors, you should protest 
immediately. The Miracle Worker will put everything aright, 
and you will satisfy the needs of the Sadist. 

KNOW THE RULES: Directors are usually unfamiliar with 
the rule book. Most directors, for example, are unaware of the 
rule that says that you can have the posted time control 
changed whenever you desire a different one. Also, Rule 19, 
Subsection 7, Appendix D is relatively unknown (that is the 
rule declaring that in the last round you can demand that the 
pairings be altered to give you an easy game and a virtual 
guaranteed share of either First Place, or First-in-Class 
money). Do not be reticent in bringing these rules to the atten- 
tion of the director. Yelling in the playing hall is especially ef- 
fective. 

BE QUIET DURING ROUND PLAY: This is a narrow, 
specialized rule. It is only in effect when you are on the move, 
or when the position is extremely complex and you need to 
study the position while your opponent is on the move. At all 
other times this rule is inoperative and may be ignored. 
Analyze, argue positions, discuss other tournaments, socialize, 
decide where you and your friends will eat or spend the night 
anywhere in the tournament hall. 

BRING SET, BOARD, AND CLOCK: There are three 
reasons for not bringing your own equipment: 1) Directing 
tournaments is such a lucrative activity that most directors 
should provide sets (Drueke sets are only $180 a dozen), 
boards (Rollezee puts out a reasonable board for just $21 a 
dozen), and clocks (BHB Specials with an expanded scale for 
your five-minute play are $35 each). 2) New players are so sure 
that they want to continue in tournaments that they readily put 
forward the $20 for membership, $15 to $30 for their first en- 
try, $41 for a French Wood Set, $12 for a Linen Board, and 
$55 for a Jerger Clock. They are sure to have, and are more 
than willing to loan-out, their equipment. We have all noted 
that at every tournament the new and unrated players are the 
only ones not scrambling around for a clock. 3) It is foolish to 
bring your own things and let them get worn out. It is better to 
save your equipment for home play and analysis. 
DIRECTORS ARE ONLY HUMAN: Directors are motel 
referrals, restaurant guides, psychologists and can provide taxi 
services. They have little else to occupy them but your pro- 
blems. If the director does not find an acceptable (to you) 
motel, advises a restaurant that serves poor or expensive food, 
brushes off your domestic problems, or won’t drive you the 43 
miles to a friend’s house, you have two options. Talk to every 
player you can find at the tournament, other tournaments, and 
club meetings and tell them what a poor director and tourna- 
ment it was. Or, write to the Federation and complain about 
the obstinate attitude of the director and how he did not 
follow the spirit of the Rules of Chess. 

THROW AWAY ANY TRASH: Keep your playing area 
clean. Since you will probably not be at that board again, the 
best place to dispose of cups, wrappers, and other such items is 
in the area of your last game. Half-full cups of cold coffee are 
best left on the floor as close as possible to well-traveled aisles. 
If either of the foregoing are not satisfactory, the director’s 
table is the best alternative. Cigarette butts go on the floor, no 
one likes smelly ashtrays. Trash cans have been placed against 
the walls and by the exit doors to allow the players enough 
elbow room:to play. They are inconveniently located because 
no one uses them anyway. 

If all the players keep the above ideas in mind, all directors 
and other players are sure to appreciate the consideration. 
Since I am sure the reader has always had them in mind and 
hever. violated. them, all directors will thank you if you would 
help us by pointing them out to the more thoughtless players. 


A 
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merican Open cont. 

9 e3, e5; 10 Qc2, Nbd7; 11 Nf3, Nf8? 

The proper strategy is to play for control of e4 by /11 ..., Qe7; 12 
Nd2, e4; ECO calls this unclear. White can get at the Black targets 
only by weakening himself. 

12 Bd3, Qe7; 13 Nd2, Bg4; 14 0-0, NhS. : 

White’s next is a case of self-gratulation. It seemed that 14..., Bh5 
was preferable, to contest the f5 square. White’s play consists of 
owning f5 and a piece of e4. After that he can go after the QNP. He 
meets ..., b6 with a4. White defends the king by giving him room to 
run. He is supposed to be a nimble fellow. 

15 Rfb1!, Ng3; 16 hg, h5. 


Now the cheapo of 17 Ne4, h4; 18 Rb7, Qb7; 19 Nd6 loomed, but 
it was not quite convincing. So a little more calculation reminded me 
that f5 was important and so the combination was launched. . . 

17 Bf5!, Qf6?!; 18 Bed, hg; 19 Rb7, Qh6; 20 Kf1!, Qh1; 21 Ke2, 
Qal; 22 Qa4, Kd8; 23 Qa5 1-0. 

The mate after 24 Qc7 is obvious. Not a great game, but a neat one 
which leaves a player satisfied when it is time for bed. 


CalChess 


Presents 
The 1981 Masters Open 


$5,000 Guaranteed Prizes 
$100 Best game and $100 Brilliancy Prizes 
February 21 - March 1 
One round a day at 40 in 2% hours 
Eligible: All over 2200 on June, 1980 or 
1980 Annual rating lists. 
Entry fee $10 for 2200-2300; $5 for 2300-2400; 
Free to 2400 + 


For further information or to enter: 
Alan Benson: 2420 Atherton, #4; 
Berkeley, CA 94704 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Reach 1,000 chess players at 5¢ a word: Send to Chess Voice; 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. 


MAGICIANS CARDS Svengalis, Strippers, Readers etc. Free 
Catalogue: K. Brockman, Box 4191, San Leandro 94579. 


IM Jack Peters and his friend Jerry Hanken would appreciate it if 
any northern California chess friends could provide them with a 
room during the CalChess Masters Open — February 21-March 1. 
Write Jerry Hanken; 2012 Yosemite, #1,.Los Angeles, CA 90041. 
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Despite being a chess politician, what I most enjoy about chess is 
playing it. Nothing sets my pulse pounding and my adrenaline flow- 
ing like a matchup with a really good player. Over the last 24 years of 
play I have scored modestly well against GMs — some eight draws — 
and a bit better at holding the draw against IMs. There has been 
some satisfaction in being able frequently to hold my own. Yet, until 
last December, I had never scored a full point against a player with a 
current IM or GM title. 

Back in the early 60s I nicked Bill Addison for a point the year 
before he got his title. In the 1978 World Open I won from Canadian 
Camille Coudari. Awed by my accomplishment and naive about his 
title status, I said, ‘“Gosh, Mr. Coudari, you are the first titled player 
I ever won from!’’ An annoyed Coudari curtly informed me, ‘‘I 
don’t have a title.’ There was a pause. ‘‘Sorry,’’ he said. He, too, 
got his IM title in the Canadian Zonal later that year. Maybe losing 
to me has a therapeutic effect on talented players. 

My breakthrough came on December 9, 1980. I was playing my 
second round game in the flashy ‘‘Star Warriors Futurity’’ at the 
Chess Set in Hollywood. Although I had White against the Iranian 
IM Kamran Shirazi, I did not approach the game with a lot of con- 
fidence. I had already lost to my nemesis, Carl Pilnick, in the first 
round. That was the third time I had lost to him since July. 

The game quickly became involved when Shirazi lunged after a 
queen-side initiative. 

English Opening 

J. Hanken — K. Shirazi: 1 c4, Nf6; 2 g3, e6; 3 Bg2, d5; 4 Nf3. 

Earlier this year against Rich Long I played the gambit move 4 b3. 
which allows ..., dc; 5 c, Qd4. Long declined with 4 ..., Be7, and | 
was happy he did. Theory says it is OK for White, but I am not so 
sure any more. 

4 isc, €6. 

Well, that looks pretty modest, so I shall play my Reti setup. 

5 b3, Nbd7; 6 Bb2. 

An inaccurate move — both Qc2 and 0-0 are better as becomes ap- 
parent. 

6. 20«5 BS! 

I would like to play 7 Nc3, but ..., b4 shunts the knight back 
home, and I hate to trade off the only pawn I have in the center. . . 

7 0-0, be; 8 bc, Rb8. 

This is Black’s point and not a bad one. The QB has to move or 
trade eventually. 

9 Qc2, Qb6; 10 Bf6. 

A major decision. Putting the QB on c3 allows 10 ..., Ne4 while 10 
Ba3, Ba3; 11 Na3, Qa6 causes problems. Retreat to cl is humiliating. 
Perhaps I should interpolate 10 Bd4 first to loosen Black’s position 
and then trade. 

10 ..., Nf6; 11 Nc3, Qaé. 

Shirazi thinks Black is better here, and I am inclined to agree. His 
development lags, but, if he can force White to trade in the center 
and catch up in development, he has two solid bishops and a good 
pawn structure. 

12 Rfbl. 

I am willing to give up the pawn for a rook on the 8th — as in 12 
.... Rb1, 13 Rb1, Qc4; 14 Rb8, Qa6; 15 Qa4, Qa4; 16 Na4 when ... 
Kd8; 17 Ra8 gives White a strong advantage. 

12 ..., Rb4; 13 Ne5. 

I was afraid that, should I trade and then attack the bishop, my in- 
itiative would fade. 

13 ..., Nd7. 

Now perhaps I should trade knights, pawns, and rooks and try to 
grab the QN file, but I could not resist the sacrifice. . . 

14 Nc6. 

I only saw the full implications after I played it. I thought that, if 
the knight were accepted, I get two pawns and a respectable attack 
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A Milestone 


by Jerry Hanken 








WY 
against a somewhat exposed king. I had also seen that I had a bail oy 
square for the knight on b8. What I had not seen was that my kni ; a 
on c3 was in trouble. . ph 

14 ...., Red. ; 7 
Now I saw the problem on c3. I did notice the resource Which _ 
prevents me from losing a whole piece, but I was fairly gloomy at this b 
point. | 
15 Nb8, Nb8; 16 Rb8, Bd6. by 
On move 14, when I sacrificed, all I noticed was that if 16 .. dd: | “ 
17 Bb7 is very strong. Now I saw I must lose two pieces for rook an li 
pawn. e 
17 Rb3, dé. ; 
Shirazi played this move quickly with a decisive air — as jf LO sy . 
‘“Next Game.’’ Although I think he did not see my resource, | prey ) 
much agreed with him at the time. | . 
18 e3!, de; 19 Bf1. . 
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And Now Back 


to You, Howard 


by R. E. Fauber 


At the Phillips and Drew grandmaster tournament, London, 1980, 
the spectacle of England’s 14-year-old chess genius, Nigel Short, 
playing the most feared player in the world outside the Soviet Union, 
Viktor _Korchnoi, brought out both crowds of spectators and 
regiments Of reporters to cover the ‘‘event.”’ 

To quote the tournament book: ‘*. . .the most unpleasant part 
about the whole affair was that [Short] was immediately surrounded 
by a posse of pressmen clamoring for news of his defeat.’’ The next 
day arbiter Harry Golombek lamented, ‘‘We can’t have that again.” 

They didn’t, and reportage in the general press and public interest 
slipped back to its typical level — just above the activity of a coma. . 
Whereupon all and sundry lamented that chess never gets the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

It would be nice if some time our best players would choose be- 
tween the anguish of being ignored and the inconvenience of being 
constantly noticed. Perhaps if the television networks, having lost 
football broadcasts to the pay TV syndicates, look around for a new 
sport to hype, they will discover chess. The networks would have a 
| battery of experts to give the public every facet of a thrilling chess 
| contest as it unfolded. Then Short-Korchnoi might have been han- 

dled in this tasteful way. 
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Staying Couth in the Booth 


HH: “This is Humble Horowitz bringing you live from the Hyper- 

/ dome in London, a grrr-ATE confrontation between Nigel Short, 

| Britain’s youngest International Master ever — man oh man what a 

| boy! he promises to walk tall in international competition for 
decades to come — and Viktor Korchnoi. 

“A few years ago contract negotiations between him and the 
Soviet organization broke down, and he decided to take the free 
agent route. People wondered if, at his age, he was really worth the 
money he wanted. They doubted his claims that he just wanted to 

_ play his own game, which the Soviet club wouldn’t let him. But he’s 
| shown them what a great competitor he is. 

“There has been a steady, icy rain all day in London with winds 
gusting water about in sheets; a beautiful day for chess. 

“With me in the booth, perched high above the board in the 
Hyperdome is a man some call the greatest of them all, Bobby 
Fischer. Bobby, we here at the Chess Broadcasting Service were a lit- 
| lle worried when we signed you, but we sure are pleased to have you 
‘here on time.”’ 

BF: “‘Yeah, well my watch was fast, and I couldn’t help it.’’ 

| HH: “Our other commentator is George Koltanowski, the grand 
old man of chess.”’ 
_ GK: “Well, | wouldn’t go that far. Old — that’s pretty relative.”’ 

HH: “‘Kolty is going to comment on this whole game blindfolded. 
And, before hostilities commence, let’s check with our at-the-board 
reporters. Covering Short is Fred Cramer, who used to do color com- 
mentary On Bobby many years ago. Can you hear me, Fred?’’ 

FC: “Yeah. . . This is some microphone. . . when I was in the elec- 
irical business back in Milwaukee. . .”’ 

HH: “And on Korchnoi’s side of the board is Ed Edmondson — a 
player, a coach who did a stint in management. I’Il bet you and Fred 
have a lot of stories to tell.”’ 

EE: “I don’t think this is the place for them, Humble.”’ 

FC: “In those days with Ed we called it the UnStable Chess 
Federation, huh-huh.’’ 

HH: ‘‘And they’re moving now.”’ 

led, c5; 2 NF3, Nc6; 3 BbS, a6; 4 Bad. 

BF: “What a fish. I liked to play 4 BC6 and make them wish they 
Were in the Sicilian instead.”’ 

: OK; “They’re not in the Sicilian? Nobody tells me what’s going 

On,’ 

1..., Nf6; 5. d4, Nd4; 6 Nd4, ed: 7 e5, Ne4; 8 Qd4, Nc5; 9 Nc3, 
Be7; 10 Qed, KES. 


— 
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HH: **Short is really taking the game to Korchnoi. Already he has 
deprived him of the right to castle.’’ 

BF: ‘*I heard you’ve never played chess, Humble. How come you 
get to talk so much?”’’ 

HH: ‘‘Just because you’ve never played the game doesn’t mean 
you can’t comment on it. I’ve kibitzed thousands of games in New 
York, and believe me, people noticed what I said.’’ 

GK: “I’ve got a story about a kibitzer. . . but maybe later on.”’ 

11 0-0, d5; 12 Qd4, c6; 13 Bb3, h5; 14 Ne2, Bf5: 15 Be3. 

BF: ‘‘Maybe White might still be better with 15 Qd1, Qd7; 16 Nd4, 
26; 17 c3, Kg7. I think Short’s play is being affected by our not hav- 
ing the right tailor. There are great tailors in London. I have 14 suits 
from London.’’ 

IS ..., Nb3; 16 cb, c5; 17 Qdl. 

FC: *‘Nijell. . . You ought to look at me when I’m talkin’ to you, 
son. Nijell, why are you moving your queen so much?”’ 

NS: ‘*He keeps attacking it.”’ 

HH: ‘*That’s our broadcast team bringing you all the action, and 
now for these messages.”’ 

GK: “‘I can do ihe knight’s tour during the commercials.’’ 

Fade to commercial: ‘‘Old grandfather, the chess clock supreme. Put 
a tick tock in your life and get a bang out of chess. It’s only $1,075 
and sold at all leading stores. With Old Grandfather you don’t have 
to look to see if your opponent’s flag has fallen; a fatal ‘‘bong-bong- 
bong’ signals the hour has struck. 

‘For novices we suggest the Birdie Supreme. Anytime you make a 
blunder, a little birdie pops out of the clock and goes ‘Cuckoo, 
cuckoo.” 

HH: And we're back live. 
Kolty?”’ 

GK: ‘*No one will tell me what’s happening. It is worse than my 
blindfold simultaneous at Edinburgh. But once, when Flohr was in 
Barcelona. . .”’ 

17 ..., d4; 18 Bf4, g5; 19 Bel, h4; 20 Rel, Qd5; 21 Nc3, Qc6; 22 
NbI. 

EE: ‘Viktor, you do not seem to be punching the lock as ac- 
curately as you were at Baguio in 1978. Have you reinjured the hand 
that vou hurt in that auto accident in Switzerland?”’ 

cont. on p. 103 


What do you think of the action so far, 
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CHESS BULLETINS 


(Of the strongest INTERNATIONAL chess 
tourneys in easy to read algebraic notation.) 


1977, 78 or 79 USSR Championships $4 
1979 Riga or Rio Interzonals $4.50 each 


Lone Pine, 1980 $5 
Our catalogue of more than 38 tourneys is constantly expanding. 


For a free price list of them write today to: 
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Milestone cont. 


So, I thought, I get a rook and a pawn against his two bishops, My 
rooks will be active, but all it means, I said to myself, is that i | 
lose in another five moves. Unless. . . wait a minute! I have a te 


Sleight 





of Hand 


by Alan Glasscoe 


The director of a disreputable local chess club sat contemplating 
the loss of the exchange and the ruins of his previously won game. 
His concentration was snapped by an anguished voice shouting, 
‘‘Hey, you can’t do that!’’ Fearing the worst, he walked over to the 
board where Black, whose voice had risen over the gabble of the 
5-minute players, was engaged in an animated discussion with his op- 
ponent White, White’s friend Gray, and_ several interested 
onlookers. In a complicated position White had captured Black’s 
bishop with his own, allowing Black a royal knight fork that could 
not be parried with a capture by White’s rook, since it was pinned 
diagonally against his king by Black’s queen. 

At this point White exclaimed ‘‘Good move!’’, and reached over 
to shake Black’s hand. Gray, thinking White had resigned, leaned 
over and demonstrated a move on the board. White then started to 
make a move continuing the game, and this brought forth Black’s 
cry of protest. White explained to the director that he had no inten- 
tion of resigning — he was merely congratulating Black on his fine 
move. Indeed the material was almost even, and both sides had 
mating threats — White with a rook and both bishops, Black with a 
queen and knight. The director informed Black that a handshake, 
however intended, was not considered sufficient proof of resigna- 
tion, asked Gray not to move any more pieces, and let the game con- 
tinue. Black drove White’s king across the board with a series of 
checks and mated him ten moves later. 

Black later told the director a revealing story. Black had known all 
along that White’s handshake could not force him to resign, because 
Black had been involved in a similar situation years earlier which was 
ultimately appealed to Martin Morrison, then USCF Technical 
Director. Black was proud of knowing such rules: the proper ratio of 
the diameter of a king to the side of a square on a chessboard, which 
player has the choice of using his own chess clock, on which side of 
the board it must be placed, etc. 

Several years ago it was Black, playing in the last round of a tour- 
nament some distance to the south, who stared at what appeared to 
be a hopeless situation on his board. Abandoning hope, he smiled 
and reached across the board to shake his opponent’s hand. He did 
not stop his clock. He did not tip over his king. He made no mark on 
his scoresheet. Black had driven to the tournament with his friend 
Brown, a large and sinister-appearing gentleman, who now appeared 
at the board, and thinking, of course, that Black had resigned, 
demonstrated the saving move on the board. Black decided that it 
would be a shame to waste such a wonderful move, and proceeded to 
play it. Black’s opponent, a young man named Green, turned purple 
with rage, and was joined by his father in the ensuing commotion. 
Together they made loud remarks about Black’s ancestry and 
morals, and took turns pushing him across the room, down the 
Stairs, and out the door. 

Somewhere in the middle of all this the director was called, and 
after severely castigating Brown for interfering, ruled that the game 
must continue. Brown was by now incensed for being publicly 
reprimanded and embarrassed for a perfectly innocent action. Green 
was still livid at having his win disappear through outside in- 
terference. Black, who claimed he would have resigned officially had 
he not been verbally and physically abused, was now determined to 
continue the game. 

The moral of this story is that those seeking justice should try a 
local court, not a chess tournament. Black, who was out of conten- 
tion for a prize, won the game on the strength of Brown’s move. 
Green, who was still in contention for a prize, lost and appealed un- 
successfully to the national office. Brown was forced to share a long 
ride back home with Black, maintaining a stony silence for the whole 
trip. It would be fitting to report that Black has since become a tour- 
nament director, but so far he hasn’t. 


threat now of 20 Bc4, Qc4; 21 Rc3, Qa6; 22 Rc6 winning back A piece 


and coming out the exchange ahead. Yes, but will he play 19... pay 
or 19... Ke7 and keep his piece. I was still exploring the ramifications 


of these moves when he made his next move. 


Only after the game and a good deal of analysis did I discover tha 
White is actually better after 19 Bfl. If 19 ..., Bd7; 20 Qd3!, BbS; 2| 
Rb5, QbS5; 22 Qd6, Qb2; 23 Bc4!, Qal; 24 Kg2, Qb2; 25 Bb3, Noy 
White gets two pawns for the exchange and a good game on 26 a. fh 
or a slightly better queen ending on 26..., c2. But 22 ..., Qb4 wins 
So 20 ... Bb5; 21 dc!! maintains all threats and comes out a pawn 


ahead. 


So what if Black plays 19 ..., Ke7 to protect his loose KB? It seem: | 
that the best he can do is get an inferior rook ending as in 19 ..,.,, Ke? 
20 Bc4, Qc4; 21 Rc3, Qa6; 22 Rc6, Qb7; 23 Rb1, Qd7 (or ..., Qag: x 
Rcl — followed by Rc7 and wins!); 24 Rb3!, Bb7; 25 Rd6, Kd6; 24 
Qd3, Bd5; 27 e4, Ke7; 28 ed, Rc8; 29 de, Qd3; 30 Rd3 with a bette, : 


ending. 


Of course I could not see all of this during the game, but it is there 


As the position unfolded in analysis the variations came to seen 


more and more fantastic. The right path is surprising, but the game 


might have unfolded them one move at a time, as most of them are 
clear and forced. | really perked up when black played. . . 


19 ..., 0-0; 20 Be4, Qcé. 


\ 


Only now had Shirazi grasped the point. He looked for a half an 
hour before playing this move, a trap cn 21 Rc3, Bb7; 22 e4, Bes 


winning back the exchange. 
21 Rabl, cd; 22 Qd2, Bc7; 23 Bfl, Bbé. 


A clear exchange up. It’s a matter of technique, right? With plenty 
of time on my clock I calmed myself down and started to try to trade, 
24 Bg2, Qc7; 25 Rel, Qe7; 26 a4, Bb7; 27 Qb4, Qb4. 


Trading bishops was probably better, but | wanted the queens off. 
28 Rb4, Ba6é; 29 Bfl, Bc8; 30 R4B1, 96; 31 Rdl, Kg7; 32 BbS andi 
took him 35 moves before he mustered the resolve to resign. The 
method is to restrict the QB until it’s trade can be forced and then 
come down hard with the rooks, although that was not quite the 


scenario of the game’s concluding portion. 


The chills and thrills make it apt to mark a milestone in a ches 
career. I would like to acknowledge the help of my friends, Jack | 


Peters, Kevin Burnett, and Julius Loftsson who were kind enough to 


assist in the analysis after the game. 


Author Hanken is also a USCF Policy Board Member. Original! 
he promised an article on USCF politics but found it too depressing ' 
during the Christmas season and sent a game instead. — Ed. 
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international Travel News, 


St., 734, Sacramento, CA 95818. 
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NEWS 
2120 28th Street « Sacramento, CA 95818 * USA 


ATIN: World Travelers 


AT Last! A monthly publication for the 
frequent globetrotter. Latest news on 
customs, currency, laws, air fares, 
charters. Columns on cruises, sports, 
lodging, tours, shopping, health, solo 
travel, dining, art and much more. 
Observations by our readers exchang- 
ing the good and the bad. We ‘‘tell it 
like it is.’ One-year subscription only 
$9.97. Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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The Budapest Defense, Josef Staker, Alan Glasscoe, and Gregory 
Stayart; The Thinker’s Press, 1980 (SSpp.) $5. 

Openings books by amateurs have to be approached with con- 
siderable caution. Some, like Zeuthen’s Benon series, are so com- 
pendious in collecting all known examples of the debut that the pur- 
pose they serve is to provide the reader with the opportunity to write 
his own opening book — not a bad idea for the tournament player. 
Others reek with enthusiasm for obscure lines, which have ‘‘unap- 
preciated potential for victory.’’ Books about the various center 
gambits usually fall into that category. 

Staker, Glasscoe, and Stayart’s volume fits into neither category. 
There is a refreshing atmosphere of responsible scholarship in its 
pages. Material on the Budapest is divided into six chapters with a 
seventh on the Tennison Gambit for White. Sub-variations are 
broken down in the British manner (D, D3, D32, D321, etc.), all very 
orderly. 

Glasscoe, the Berkeley Chess Club’s guiding light, has an abiding 
fondness for the Budapest - one of his more orthodox preferences 
compared to 1 d4, f5; 2 g4 and similar exotic ways to demonstrate the 
matchless variety in chess play. Nonetheless, the book’s evaluation 
generally comes Out to equality, and there is ample notice given the 
reader of the dangers inherent in White’s more challenging tries. The 
authors note: ““The few masters who still use [the Budapest] in prac- 
tice find it no better or worse than should be expected with the black 
pieces. . . the Budapest can be ... intricate, sometimes razor-sharp.’’ 

Correctly, the authors commend 4 ..., g5 after 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, eS; 
3de, Ng4; 4 Bf4 and clearly explain the rationale behind this abrupt 
bayonet pawn thrust. They also have scoured the countryside so 
thoroughly that in considering the alternative 4 Nf3 they have been 
able to include the practice of Chicago master Sheldon Gelbart right 
into 1980. 

For people who enjoy playing the Budapest from time to time the 
book is a good investment because many players who are compulsive 
about 1 d4 as White know many of the sharp angles in the Budapest 
without ever having to give that away because the Budapest is such a 
fare guest at tournaments. It behooves the Black player to have more 
than the most common lines at his command. 

Is there any reason for other players to introduce the Budapest in- 
to their repertoire? That is not so clear. Unless White commits the 
egregious error of considering it hopelessly unsound, the Budapest is 
quite easy to play against. From the start Black has to play very well, 
while White can retain an exceedingly modest edge by simple play 
well into the middle game. On the other hand, the need to be very 
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_ piecise and sometimes sharp on every move is good psychologically 


because it means alertness will have been achieved long before the 
trisis Of battle arrive. 
The Budapest is also easier to learn than the convolutions of the 


_ Nmzoindian — Queen’s Indian complexes or of the King’s Indian. 


It quickly opens up files and diagonals for development, and these 
remain pretty stable throughout the game. White’s knight gets to 
work with d5 as an outpost, though, and Black has to be content 
with the more laid back eS. It is a small concession, and the draw is 
‘ill always ‘in hand’? with correct play. 

Still, playing the Nimzoindian and King’s Indian regularly teach 
Jou a lot more about that which is the true strategic basis of chess. 
You will, of course, have to have a high threshold of pain during the 


_ Kaming process. Conversely, it is great for the casual player, whose 


*pponents are’ not habitually precise and who prefers some lively. 
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complicated tactics to the lizard in the brush chameleon shifts which 
can be given to the strategic backbone of a game. 

If you want to play the Budapest, this is the book. If you just want 
to play 1 d4, you can just play simply without fear but also without 
too much ambition because the authors of this book have found 
some sharp ripostes. 


Correspondence Chess. Hanon W. Russell; The Thinker’s Press, 
1980 (183pp. plus index) $9.50. 

Author Hanon Russell is best known to the chess world for his 
translations of chess literature (such as those from Chess in the 
USSR) which appeared regularly in the late, lamented Chess Digest). 
He has also been an enthusiastic devotee of postal chess for many 
years, where he has achieved a formidable although not world class 
reputation. 

Correspondence Chess is a mixed book. Part of it is historical. We 
learn that Henry I of England and Louis VI of France played chess 
by courier in 1119. In the 18th century Catherine the Great of Russia 
and Frederick the Great of Prussia, two enlightened chesspots, also 
played each other by mail. 

Russell traces the development of correspondence chess in the 19th 
century, first in the form of inter-city rivalries such as the 1824 
Edinburgh-London match, which christened the Scotch Game. In- 
dividual play became more common toward the end of the century, 
as the mails became more reliable and swift. 

Notable are games between Mrs. J. W. Gilbert, an industrialist’s 
wife who won several international correspondence tournaments, 
and G.D.H. Gossip. In one of these contests she announced at move 
42 a mate in 35! Perhaps this convinced GDH not to talk behind her 
back. 

The famous Steinitz-Chigorin postal match of 1891 is included 
with the original notes of Steinitz. There are the famous Steiitz an- 
notations which established a new standard for thoroughness and in- 
sight. Hard to come by, they are worthy of any player’s study for the 
combination of analytical depth and wealth of general considera- 
tions. The match was a theoretical dispute between the two over 
some of Steinitz’s more outrageous opening recommendations. 
Chigorin won both practical tests and $750, but Steinitz’s notes also 
highlight that, intense as they were as rivals, they were also mutually 
respectful friends. 

Much of the rest of the book concerns the development of interna- 
tional correspondence with particular focus on the International 
Correspondence Chess Federation’s first eight world championships. 
There are cross tables, but most of it is the best games from the 
events. 

The general reader will find this book most valuable because of the 
games, most of which have never been widely publicized. Although 
one may lament the absence of such postal gems as Heemsoth-Popp; 
corr., 1954, Sturm-Magee; corr., 1950, and Gonzales-Perrine: corr., 
1943, the format of the book dictates hewing to the world cor- 
respondence championships and to extensive coverage of the 1954-6 
Dyckhoff Memorial correspondence tournament, won convincingly 
by Lothar Schmid. 

Altogether, the book includes 102 games in 34 different openings. 
The accent is on beauty and subtlety, and the notes are by 
distinguished players, frequently the contestants themselves. This 
makes it a book to interest those who do not play by mail but enjoy 
good games however played. 

Indeed, this seems to be the audience toward which Russell has 
aimed the book. A concluding section on postal chess for the 
neophyte analyzes such matters as cost, ‘‘if’’ moves, the value of 
postal chess to over the board players, the value in understanding the 
opening, the ending, and expanding your middlegame analytical 
powers. Russell studs this section with his own games as practical il- 
lustrations. They are not up to previous standards, but they are sharp 
and clean — above the average master tournament game. 

2 ee oe 

Both these Thinker’s Press publications have clean clear type in a 
readable size, frequent diagrams, and a secure binding appropriate to 
their size. Neither is a ‘‘must’’ book for your library, but for the au- 
diences at which they aim they are respectable additions to the 
literature. Thinker’s Press is 423 Brady Street; Davenport. IA 52801. 








Santa Clara CC 


Sixth George Bergna Round Robin 


Sponsored by the Chess Players Association, the Santa Clara 
Chess Club, and the Police Athletic League, the sixth George Bergan 
Round Robin, held September 24th to November 24th drew 59 
players to Buchser High School. 

These regular events more resemble customary European club 
practices than the club tournaments of most American clubs. Com- 
petition is round robin; it is sustained; and you have to beat the 
players of your own rated strength consistently until you move into a 
higher class. 

The prizes are small, but the entry is also small, if you join the 
Chess Player’s Association at $20 a year. That way you can easily get 
in four tournaments for the cost of joining CPA. 

In the highest rated section James V. Eade (2104) came clear first. 
Second was John Lee Peterson, Bruce Matzner came third. 

In the second group Robin Smith (1972) had to score 6-1 to top 
Robert Karnisky and Donald Lieberman, both tied with 5-2. 

Third group belonged to Janis Kalnins with 5, while Eric Peterson 
had 414 and Timothy Randall took third with 3’. 

Stanley C. Cohn topped group four with 52 followed by Patrick 
W. Aubrey with 5 and Francisco Sierra with 42. 

Group five bunched up with Philip Herz, Art Gardener, Robert 
Regon, and Thomas Kerlin all scoring 4 points. 

Michael Pace cleaned up on group six by scoring 7-0 while Robert 
Johnsen had 6 and Chris R. Loosley had 5. 

A tie between Ronald Self and Alan Purvis with 42 marked group 
seven competition. Stanley D. Sell came third with 4 points. 

The highest rated winner, James Eade, annotated several of the 
games, which were exciting and hard fought, hardly the copybook 
examples you see in chess treatises but the way chess is played among 


evenly matched players. 
by James V. Eade 


J. Eade — M. Tomey. Larsen Opening: 1 b3, e5; 2 Bb2, Nc6; 3 c4, 
Nf6; 4 e3, Be7; 5 Be2. 

Players of 1 b3 everywhere cringe. The correct and only way t 
play is 5 a3 and 6 Qc2. Playing 5 Be2 is just plain sloppy. 

5 ..., 0-0; 6 a3, d5; 7 cd, Qd5. 

Outside of 4 ..., Be7 Black plays the opening extremely well. 

8 Nc3. 





Consists of complete scores of games from 
listed tournaments with ECO&Informant codes 


4980 U.S. Championship $2.50 
1980 Lone Pine $5.00 
1980 Paul Masson $3.00 
4980 Re jkavik $3.25 
1980 Wijk aan Zee $3.50 
1979 Interzonals, Riga or Brazil a4 .00 
1979 Lone Pine $6.50 
4979 Marshall International $4.50 
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White can only hope to create enough threats to hold the posit 

8 ..., Qg2; 9 Bf3, Qg6; 10 d3, Be6?! = 

It seems to me that immediate pressure on the QP is more impo 
tant than which cook is applying it, so 10 ..., Rd8 should be ma 


11 Nge2, Rad8; 12 Ne4, Ne4; 13 Be4, Bf5; 14 Rgl, Qh5; 15 Beg | 


Rd3; 16 Qcl, be; 17 Be5, Bg6!; 18 Qb2, Rfd8; 19 Bc7. 

White’s counterplay is based on Black’s first rank difficultie 
Since White looks completely lost, Black is psycholgically only cae 
ing for clearly winning lines. White’s trump is that Black is not ei. 
tent acquiring the superior game. He wants overwhelming material 
superiority or mate. He disregards lesser objects. 

19 ..., Bf6; 20 Qcl1, R8d7; 21 Qc6, Rd2; 22 f3, h6; 23 Ra2!, Req 

At this point it seems that everyone present expected White’ 
capitulation. Black’s mind is set on a combinational victo 
although 23 ..., Ra2 may well have been the road to victory y 

24 Qe8, Kh7; 25 Rd2, Qh2. 

I expected 25 ..., Qf3. 

26 Kdl!, Re7; 27 QbS, Re3; 28 Rf1, Rf3. 

It is evident that the psychological inertia of Black’s prior mental 
patterns influenced this second exchange sacrifice, although it pro. 
vides excellent winning opportunities. 


29 RF3, Qhi, 30 Nel, Qgl; 31 Rf, Qe4; 32 Qe2, Qg3!, 3 RB 


Oe! 34 Of1, Qe4; 35 Re2, Od4; 36 Rd2, Qal, 37 Ke2, Qa3; 38 Riv 
7 


Black may have a perpetual but no more. Now the second capture on 
f6 is impossible, but Black must not exchange queens in this position 
because his chances lie in harrying White’s king. 

We must look into Black’s psychological state of mind to find why 
he did exchange. Anticipating a quick, perhaps brilliant win, he 
could not readjust his frame of reference to an ending with difficult 
play. 

39 Kdl1, Qf6??; 40 Qf6, gf; 41 Rd7, a6; 42 Rd6, h5; 43 Raé6, Kg7; 
44 Ke2, Kf8; 45 Rd6, Bed; 46 Rf6, Ke7. 

Origianally my strategy was to cut off the Black king fromi the 
Q-side while my king stopped the Black pawns, now I figure I could 
allow the Black king to reach the Q-side, if I could pick up 2 of the3 
K-side pawns. 

47 Rf4, Bd5; 48 b4, Kd6; 49 Rf6, Kc7; 50 Rh6, Be6; 51 Kad2, Bed; 
52 Rh7, Kb6; 53 Rf7, Kb5; 54 Kc3, Be6; 55 Rb7, Kc6; 56 Rh7, Bed; 
57 Rg7, Kb5. . 
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Hardcover book specials! Orders under $20 
please add $1.00 for postage. list only 
Intl. Championship Chess(Kazic)$13.95 $5 
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White had intended 38 ..., gf; 30 Qf6 threatening Rd8 — h8 mate. 


cont. on p. 103 
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Santa Clara CC cont. 


; The next step is to advance both K and P to the fifth rank. 
. 58 Rg5, Kb6; 59 Re5, Kc6; 60 b5, Kd6; 61 Rg5, Bf3, 62 Kb4, h4; 63 
, | Rg6, Ke7; 64 Rh6, Kb7; 65 Rh4, Kb6; 66 Rh6, Kb7, 67 Kc5, Bg2, 68 
gh7, Kc8; 69 Kb6, Bf1; 70 Rc7 1-0. : “s 

This shows how bad games can be saved if you hang in there 
sometimes for no other reason than that prolonged resistance can 
have a disturbing effect on your playing partner. I’m not advocating 
the annoying habit of playing on in hopelessly lost positions, but 
1 — rather a kind of stick-to-it-iveness that often finds reward over the 
s chess board. : 

(Eade plays very long games. They have many crises, and one im- 
agines that he must play very quickly. These kinds of games are much 
more instructive for the practical player than the quick, neat games 
which demonstrate, at best, one or two chess themes. This next game 
has instructive Opening play, sharp middlegame complications, and 
| exciting endgame complexity. — Editor.) 
- | Ponble Fianchetto (notes by Eade) 

R.ferra — J. Eade: 1 b3, e5; 2 Bb2, d6; 3 g3, Nf6; 4 Bg2, 96; 5 
; of, Bg7; 6 Nc3, 0-0; 7 d3. ; 
) | prefer e3 to break with d4 against this system. 
7... 06; 8 Nf3, Re8; 9 0-0, d5; 10 b4, e4; 11 de, de; 12 Nd4, Qe7; 

n A known strategy to weaken g3 and to make ... 
nN threat. 

145, h4; 15 Ne2. 

y White hurries to cover e3, but this allows Black time to bring up 

© another reserve. 

It 15..., Nbd7; 16 Ne3, Nf8; 17 Rad1, Nih7; 18 Qa3, Qa3; 19 Ba3, 
hg; 20 hg, NgS; 21 be, be; 22 Na4, Ng4; 23 BcS, Nh3; 24 Bh3, Ne3. 

|; Now 25 Bc8, Nd1l; 26 Bd7, Red8 covers the N on d1 

| (Wait a minute: 27 Rd1, Rb8; 28 e3, Rb7; 29 Bg4. On slower con- 

«  tinuations Kf1 - el suffices. — editor) 

| § Be3, Bh3; 26 Rfel, Be6; 27 Rel, £5; 28 Nc5, Bf7; 29 Rfd1, 
J Red8; 30 Rd8, Rd8; 31 Nb3, a6. 

| A difficult decision since Black must hurry to cover the weak QRP 
‘and QBP. 

fon, Be5; 33 Na5, Be8; 34 Nb3, Kf7; 35 Bg5, Rb8; 36 Rh, 
; , Bgl; 37 Bf4; Rb4; 38 Rdl, Bf6. 

Clearly 38 ..., Bf8 is better. 

39 Bb6, Ra4; 40 Rd2, Be7; 41 Nc5, Ra3. 

Now 42 Nd4, fe; 43 Ba3, Ba3 leaves all the winning chances with 

~ Black, 

42 Nb7, Bd6; 43 Nd6, Ke7; 44 Ne8, Ke8; 45 Rb2. 

White obviously prefers a race to the queening squares over a 

"passive defense. 

45 ..., Ke7; 46 Rb7, Kd6; 47 Rg7, Ra2; 48 Rg6, Kc5; 49 Rf6, a5. 

Itis clear that all passed pawns should hurry forward. 

0 Rf5, Ke4; 51 g4, a4; 52 95, Rd2. 

| Not 52..., Re2, when 53 g6 forces victory. 
} 53 96, Rd8; 54.97, Rg8; 55 Rf7, a3. 

At the time it was a toss-up between this and ..., c5. This assures at 
last a draw while preserving the winning chances. I’ll not pretend 
that all the subtleties of this R and P ending are fully understood by 
me, 

Ra7, Kb3, 57 Rb7, Kc2, 58 Ra7, Kb2; 59 Rb7, Ke2; 60 Ra7, c5;. 
‘114, ef; 62 ef, Kb2, 63 Rb7, Kc3; 64 Ra7, a2; 65 Ra2, Rg7; 66 Kf2,, 
it3; 67 Ra8, Rb7; 68 Ke2, c4; 69 Kd2, Kb2. 

Black’s themes are 1) to shield the king from harrassing checks and 

-)) prevent White’s king from occupying the BP’s queening square. 

NRe8, Rd7; 71 Ke1?!, c3; 72 Rb8, Kc2, 73 £4, Re7; 74 Kf2, Re4; 
SKB, Rd4; 76 Ke3, Rd3. 

(Whoa up a minute! White should consider 77 Ke4, Kd2; 78 Rc8 
(2,19 Re2!, Ke2; 80 £5 when Black’s badly placed rook permits a 
(raw by a single tempo. It remains to examine whether there may not 

some finesses after White’s 67th which may not win the game on 

lhe basis of more active king and more advanced pawn. — editor) 
| ihe, Rd2; 78 Ke3, Rd1; 79 Ke2, Rb1; 80 Rd8, Rb4; 81 Ke3, Kb2 
} | : 


|- 
| 


e3 more of a 


ee 82 £5, c2; 83 Rc8, cl/Q; 84 Rcl, Kcl; 85 f6, Rb6; 86 f7, 
NO wins, 
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Talk about making a comeback: Robert Regon (no relation to the 
Reagan who led all the way in the presidential zugzwang) trailed bad- 
ly in the polls until he offered knight and rook for a five move mate. 
Benko Gambit 

P. Herz - R Regon: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, c5; 3 d5, b5; 4 cb, a6; 5 e3, ab. 

More common and better are 5 ..-, 26 or e6. 

6 BbS, Qa5; 7 Nc3, Ne4; 8 Qd3, Nc3; 9 be, 26; 10 Ne2. 

White can preserve f3 for the knight by 10 Bd2, which could sup- 
port the characteristic e4 - e5. White’s plan of exchanging the Black 
KB, the cornerstone of his position, owes its success to Black’s early 
KN maneuver. 

10 ..., Bg7; 11 Bd2, 0-0; 12 c4?!, Qc7; 13 Bc3; Bc3; 14 Qc3, Bao. 

This is apparently pointless, as an exchange on bS5 gives White a 
protected passed pawn. 

15 a4, e6; 16 Nf4?! 

This allows a blockaded position to arise in which White’s edge is 
more difficult to realize. 

16 ..., e5; 17 Ne2, d6; 18 0-0, Nd7; 19 Ng3, Nb6; 20 £4, Bb5!? 

Since White has resorted to weakening himself to break up Black’s 
wedge, Black begins an interesting, if faulty, series of moves with the 
aim of penetrating deep into White’s position. 

21 ab, ef; 22 ef, Rad; 23 Ra4, Na4; 24 Qal!, Ra8; 25 Ne4? 

Possible was 25 Rf2 followed by Ra2, which retains an advantage. 

25 ..., f5!; 26 Nf6; Kf8; 27 Rel, Nb6; 28 Nd7, Kg8. 

If 28 ..., Nd7; 29 Qh8, Kf7; 30 Qh7, Kf8 (..., Kf6; 31 Qe7); 31 
Re7 by forcing mate after the end of the Black checks. 

29 Nf6, Kf8, 30 Qc3, Qf7; 31 Re6, Qa7!; 32 Rd6?!!, Nc4?! 

The chess gets fiery, but here White had to play 33 Ra6 to preserve 
his win. After White’s next Black makes a spectacular comeback. 

33 Qc4?, Qal; 34 Kf2, Ra2; 35 Kg3, Qel!; 36 Kh3, Ra3, 37 g3, 
Rg3! 0-1. 

The pretty mate is 38 hg, Qh1. Black’s desperado combination was 
as beautiful as it was successful. 


Back to You Cont. 


VK: ‘‘Can’t you see I’m on the move.” 

EE: ‘*Sorry, my microphone cord seems to have knocked the clock 
to the floor. I didn’t know. . .”’ 

HH: “‘There seems to be a great flurry of activity at the board. 
Pieces are flying in every direction. It must be one of those famous 
time scrambles.’’ 

“FC: “I have a great view, standing on the middle of the board. 
Somebody’s mike cord, not properly amortized, must have swept all 
the pieces onto the floor. Short and Korchnoi are going simply crazy. 
It’s a real exciting game to see who can pick up the most pieces.”’ 

GK: ‘Why doesn’t somebody tell me what’s going on?”’ 

22 ..., 4; 23 Bf4, h3; 24 £3, Rg8; 25 g3, gf; 26 Kf2, Rg4; 27 Rel, 
Rf4; 28 gf, Bh4; 29 Rg3, Bg3; 30 hg, Qe4; 31 Qf3, Qc2; 32 Qe2, d3; 
33 Qd2, Ke7; 34 Kgl, h2; 35 Kh2 Rh8; 36 Kg1, Bed. 

EE: ‘‘Great victory, Viktor! How do you feel!”? 

VK: “I am all choked up; whose cord is this wrapped around my 
neck?”’ 

FC: ‘‘Nijell, you put up a great fight. What was the turning 
point?’’ 

NS: “I think it was when you asked me to breathe into the 
microphone to see if it was still working.”’ 

HH: ‘‘And there you are.’’ Two great competitors in a great game. 
Bobby, wrap it up for us.”’ 

BF: ‘‘I was very disappointed. Communists and millionaires have 
dominated the game too long, and I could have beaten either of them 
— if they would: meet my terms.”’ 

HH: ‘‘And a word from our sage, Kolty. George?’’ 

GK: “‘I didn’t see anything. Can I take off my blindfold now! It 
reminds me of when I was in the Belgian army, and | went to this 
Cale. sc 


Network announcer: ‘‘We now join ‘Heidi’ already in progress.”’ 








Kasparov the Friendly Crocodile 


Editor’s note: Even before he won the World Junior Champion- 
ship, 17 year old Gary Kasparov of Baku, USSR had much written 
about him in the United States, but we have yet to hear Kasparov on 
himself. At the beginning of 1980 he granted International Chess 
Press (AIPE) president Svend Novrup an interview. The occasion 
was the European Team Championships at Skara, and the Pribyl 
game later referred to was a Gruenfeld Exchange Variation. Some 
amendments have been made where there was an obvious infelicity in 
Novrup’s English, but Kasparov's responses to questions have been 
repeated exactly as Novrup reproduced them. 


The title of the piece owes its inspiration to Boris Spassky’s 
characterization of Kasparov as ‘‘a very good crocodile,’’ a player 
who pounces upon opponent’s inaccuracies in preference to nursing 
a position along. 

Novrup: Where do you live and when did you begin to play chess? 

Kasparov: I live in Baku at the Caspian Sea. Only very little chess 
was played in my family, but I knew the rules when I started to play 
in the local pioneers’ palace at the age of six. 

N: How does it come abut that you became so strong? 

K: It is quite natural that somebody will be extremely strong 
among so many young players devoting their free time to chess in a 
big country. It just happened to be me. 

N: Do you feel any pressure — being a national hope at such a 
young age? Have you tried a failure yet? (I think Novrup is more in- 
terested in any tournament setbacks rather than that he wants to 
know if Kasparov experiments with losing chess — Ed.) 

K: I don’t worry about possible expectations. I have so much to 
study, so much work to do that I can just concentrate on the game. 
Of course I have tried failures, but not during the time when I have 
been especially watched by the public. 

N: What’s your strength, and which are your weak spots? Do you 
feel a lack of experience? 


Games 





White: Jay Whitehead (2481). Black: Richard Lobo (2314). 
LERA, Sunnyvale, Nov. 30, 1988. 


Giuoco Piano 

1 e4 e5 12 cd Bg4 

2 Nf3 Nc6 13. e5X(c) de 

3 Bed Nf6 14 NeeS(d) BfS(e) 
4 d3 Bc5 15 Nf7! Rf7 

5 0-0. d6 16 NeSd Bg6 

6 c3 Bb6 17 Ng6 hg 

7 Nbd2 0-0 18 Qd3! Kfa(f) 
8 Bb3 a6?! 19 Qg6G(g) Rd7(h) 
9 Ne4 Ba7 20 Rfel! Bd4(i) 
10 Bgs Nb8?(a) 21 Nfé6! Resigns/ 
11 d4%(b) ed 


(Notes contributed by Northern California State Cham- 
pion Jay Whitehead). 

(a) Tenable for Black is 10...h6 11 Bh4 g5 12 Ng5! (White 
stands only slightly better after 12 Bg3 Be6 13 Ne3.) hg 13 
Bg5, although he still has problems in view of White's 
threats of Ne3-d5 or Khi followed by £4. 

(b) Taking immediate advantage of Black’s lapse by 
opening up the game. The triple attack on his pawn at e5 
compels Black to give up the’ center. 

(c) Pressing forward the attack with maximum efergy. 
The positional approach, 13 Ne3 Bf3 14 gf, also favors 
White. 7 

(d) On 14 de Black manages to defend with 14...Qd1 15 
Radi Nfd7 16 Nad Nc. 


s$338 


Reprinted from Richard Shorman's chess 


K: I think that my fifth round game against Pribyl illustrates 
strongest points. A positional build-up ’til the collected advanta : 
logically allow an attack. I don’t play well in dull, blocked it 
very often I feel my lack of experience. Like you have to lear P 
listen to advanced music. There are positions for the real ction 
in which I feel totally lost yet. 

N: Who takes care of your training? 

K: Locally it is Nikitin and Sakharov, but an important part of the 
training is my correspondence with ex-world champion Botvinnik 

N: What is your opinion about Botvinnik’s statements about the 
lack of preparation and study of the game among the young masters 
today who are just playing and playing? 

K: This will be no danger for me. Not only am I influenced by Bot. 
vinnik himself, but also I always prepare thoroughly, and both of my 
trainers are theoretically very strong. 


N: Will chess become your only work or will you continue with | 


another education at the same time? 


K: I think of chess as my main subject, but this spring I will finish | 


the secondary school (the interpreter adds: If you allow me to tell 


you — with a gold medal!), and then I will continue in the High | 


School. 


N: You dream of becoming world champion, but when? Do you | 


think that you might qualify as a candidate already in the coming cy. 
cle? 
K: I only plan for one year. This year I hope to finish my GM title, 


— 


and I will play the world junior championship in the BRD too. But | 


possibly I could qualify as a candidate in the first cycle. We wil 
See. :2 

N: Who is your chess idol? 

K: Alekhine. 

N: Finally — what is chess? 

K: I don’t care what other people think. . . to me chess is simply all 
my life. 


s$22334343 


column in the Hayward Daily Review. 





(e) Both sides had.to consider a number of alternatives: 
14 ...Bf3 15 Qf£3 Bd4 16 Radi (16 Qb7? Ra7), winning; since 
after 16...c5 17 Qb7 Black no longer has: 17...Ra7. If 
14...Be6, then 15 d5! (and not 15 Be6? fe 16 Qb3 Qdi, 
holding) Bf5 16 Nd4! Bg6 (Winning a pawn by 16...Be4 17 
Rel Bd5 loses to 18 B£6 gf 19 Nf5!) 17 Ng6 hg 18 Qd3, with 
an overwhelming position, e.g., 18...Nbd7 19 Ne6! On 
14...Bh5 White may choose either 15 Qd3 (threatening 16 g4 
Bg6 17 Ng6 hg 18 Qg6) Nc6 16 Nc6 (not now 16 g4? on 
account of 16...Ne5 17 Ne5 Bd4, when 18 Nf3?? blunders the 

ueen to 18...R£2) bc 17 Racl, with a solid advantage, or 15 
el, threatening to pursue the attack by 16 g4 Bg6 17 hé! 

(f) Best. After 18...Nc6, for instance, 19 Qg6 Qd7 20 Bfé 
wins outright. 

(g) Of course, 19 Bf7 Kf7 would suffice, eg.g., 20 Bf6 gf 
(20...K£6 21 Q£3, etc.) 21 Qb3 Kg7 22 Qb7 Nd7 23 Racl Bb6 
24 Rfel, but White is playing for mate. : 

(h) What else? On the one hand, protecting the rook by 
19...Qe8 inspires the pretty variation 20 Rfel Re7 21 Qfé! 
gf 22 Bh6. Defending with 19...Qd7, on the other hand, 
affords scant relief after 20 Rfel, since both 20...Nc6 21 Bi 
gf (21...R£6 22 Qh7!) 22 Qh6! Kg8 (22...Rg7 23 Qh8) 23 Res! 
and 20...Bd4 21 Rad1 Nc6 22 Bf6 gf (if 22...Bf2 23 Kf2 Rf6, 
then 24 Qf6 gf 25 Rd7 wins a rook, while 22...Rf6 loses to 
23 Qh7 Ne5.24 Qg8 Ke7 25 Re5) 23 Qh6 Kg8 24 Rd3! lead 
to mate (24...f5 25 Rg3 Bg7 26 Qg7mate). 

(i) One last try at re-developing the knight, 20... Nc6, 
fails against 21 Bf6 Qf6 22 Qh’. 
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Isolated pawns are never a weakness, and isolated QPs on the 
fourth rank are a strength. Sometimes the need to defend such pawns 
may lead to weak pieces, pieces feebly posted, but the pawn is not 
weak. It is only attacked. 

The great grand-daddy of isolated QP games is LaBourdonnais- 
McDonnell; Match, London, 1834: 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, de; 3 e3, e5; 4 Bcd, 
ed; 5ed, Nf6; 6 Ne3, Be7; 7 Nf3, 0-0; 8 h3, c6; 9 Be3, BF5; 10 24, 
Bg6; 11 NeS, Nbd7. 

To avoid projecting a target on the king-side 11 ..., Be4 was not 
out of the question. White’s king will not be particularly safe 
anywhere. 

12 Ng6, hg; 13 hd. 

White plays the position exactly as Greco would have played it 200 
years before. What significance does the isolated QP have? White in- 
tends just to give it up. 

13..., Nb6; 14 Bb3, Nfd5; 15 h5, Ne3? 

Black might achieve a dull normal position with 15 ..., g5, when 
his queen can observe the g5 square both from d8 and from dS. 

16 fe, Bh4; 17 Kd2, gh; 18 Qf3!, Bg5; 19 Rafl, Qd4; 20 Ke2, Qf6; 
21 Rh5, Qg6. 

It might be better to block lines and make a few exchanges by 21 
.., Nd5, but Black is not about to give back a pawn. 

22 e4, Nd5; 23 Rfhl, Bh6; 24 95, £5; 25 Nd5, cd; 26 Bd5, Kh7; 27 
Rh6, gh; 28 Rh6, Qh6; 29 gh 1-0. 

They played on a little longer because there was no late show on 
television that night. 

What has this game to do with play with and against the isolated 
QP? you ask. The QP made no contribution to the situation what- 
soever except to shield White’s king from one check and then to die 
on another check. 


That is exactly the point. The isolated QP itself is not that impor- 
lant to the position. What is important is the control of. squares 


around it. Usually the creation of the isolated QP leads toa situation | 


where its owner has activity on the files around it and on Squares of 
its color. The k5 square becomes particularly important for a knight. 
Whoever would fight against an isolated QP should seek exchanges 
because that pawn gives its owner a space advantage, an advantage 
which diminishes with exchanges. 

A nice procedure is to exchange a pair of knights on QB6 and then 
lake command of the QBS square. The QBP will prove much weaker 
than the QP. That is not very easy to achieve. 


Steinitz Schmeinitz 


Getting down to mere grand-daddy games, the ninth match game 
of Zukertort-Steinitz; St. Louis, 1886 brought a new sophistication 
0 treating the positional tendencies of the typical isolated QP posi- 
tions. 

1d4, d5; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Nf6; 4 Nf3, de; 5 e3, c5: 6 Bc4, cd; 7 ed, 
a 8 0-0, 0-0; 9 Qe2, Nbd7; 10 Bb3, Nb6; 11 Bf4, Nbd5; 12 Bg3, 

a5, 


White has simply brought his pieces to routine squares. The Black 
{ueen serves well here, where she puts pressure on the queen-side, 
has some defensive uses on the king-side and has cleared d8 for a 
‘00k to watch the isolated pawn. Despite all these pluses for Black, 

White still has many chances at least to draw. 

} I3Racl, Bd7; 14 NeS, Rfd8; 15 Qf3, Be8; 16 Rfel, Rac8; 17 Bh4, 
| N35 18 be, Qe7; 19 Qd3, Nd5; 20 Be7, Qe7. 
Black seeks exchanges to highlight his pressure against the weak 
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OPEN FILE 


Isolation Ward 








| 





pawns. Notice that the real weakness is the straggling pawn on c3 and 
not the QP. The advance of the QBP to c4 will entail protecting both 
pawns with pieces. White would have fared better with 19 Bg3, Bd6; 
20 c4 and now 20 Be7, Qe7; 21 Bc2 loosens Black’s king-side. The 
weak pawns are a burden, but Zukertort’s listless play throughout 
the game continues to increase the weight of defense. 

21 Bd5?, Rd5; 22 c4, Rdd8; 23 Re3, Qd6; 24 Rdl, £6; 25 Rh3, h6: 
26 Ng4, Qf4!; 27 Ne3, Ba4; 28 Rf3, Qd6; 29 Rd2, Bc6. 





Steinitz could now have demonstrated that the aim of attacking 
the central pawn is to attack against awkward pieces DY 29 2.., O's 
and 30 c5, ReS5 or 30 cb, Rel; 31 Nd! (31 Nfl, Qb4 threatens BbS), 
Qd4 winning a piece. 

30 Rg3? 

White should complicate with 30 d5 when ed; 31 Nf5, Qf8; 32 Rg3, 
Re7; 33 Nh6, Kh8; 34 Ned, f5; 35 NeS provides active play. Pawns, 
particularly hanging pawns, are the criminal element of chess, always 
trying to make a break out. 

30 ..., f5!; 31 Rg6, Be4; 32 Qb3, Kh7; 33 ¢5, ReS5. 

He is aware of the subtlety after 34 dc, Qd2; 35 Qe6, Qed1; 36 Nf1, 
Qal, which prevents 37 Rh6, gh; 38 Qf7 with a perpetual. 

34 Re6, Rel; 35 Nd1, Qf4; 36 Qb2, Rb1; 37 Qc3, Re8; 38 Re4, Qe4 
0-1 


Botvinnik Breakthrough 


Although Siegbert Tarrasch championed the virtue of the isolated 
QP in the variation | d4, d5; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, c5; 4cd, ed, the majori- 
ty of grandmasters regarded it as a Trash Variation. Mikhail Botvin- 
nik, a rising Russian Star, championed the isolated QP in the 30s. 
His most famous victory in this genre of position came at Not- 
tingham, 1936 — where he struck back at the Steinitz strategy against 
the isolated QP. 

M. Botvinnik — M. Vidmar 

1 c4, e6; 2 Nc3, d5; 3. d4, Nf6; 4 Nf3, Be7; 5 Bg5, 0-0; 6 e3, Nbd7; 
7 Bd3, c5; 8 0-0, cd; 9 ed, de; 10 Bcd, Nb6; 11 Bb3, Bd7; 12 Qd3. 

An improved square over Zukertort’s Qe2. First of all it protects 
the c3 square and second this insures that the QR can come to the Q 
file while the KR will see the most fruitful action on the K file. 

Botvinnik now recommends Nfd5 for Black and notes that after 13 
Bc2, g6 Black threatens both 14 ..., Bg5 and ..., Nb4 stripping 
White of an active KB. Black’s plan would be the standard of one ex- 
changing minor pieces so as to limit White’s king-side attack poten- 
tial — as in the variation 12 ..., Nfd5; 13 Be3, Nc3; 14 bc, Bad. 








Isolation Ward cont. 


12...., Nbd5?!; 13 Ne5, Bc6; 14 Radl, Nb4. 

Our thesis about this isolated QP is not that White is objectively 
better but only that he gets to have all the fun. Black should stick 
with Steinitz and try 14 ..., QaS here — again thinking thoughts of 
.., Bad. 


15 Qh3, Bd5; 16 Nd5, Nbd5; 17 £4, Rc8. 

To mount a winning attack White must bring rooks to the king- 
side. This can be done by ‘‘portage,’’ lifting them to the third rank 
and over to the KN and KR files, or by opening the KB file — the 
method chosen here. Black does not want to give his king more room 
by ..., Re8 because of possible combinations on f7 and f6 and the 
fact that the KB file is a cutoff point for Black’s king flight. Botvin- 
nik refutes the stalwart 17 ..., g6 with 18 Bh6, Re8; 19 Ba4. 

18 £5, ef; 19 R#5, Qd6. 

It is but an illusion that Black’s pieces shield each other from 
harm, but removing the rook from c8 to avoid the gaze of White’s 
queen might lead to 19 ..., Re7; 20 Rdfl, Nb6; 21Qh4, Nbd5; 22 
Nft7, Rf7; 23 BdS, Nd5; 24 Rf7, BgS5; 25 Qg5 mating. 

20 Nf7, Rf7; 21 Bf6, Bf6; 22 Rd5, Qc6; 23 Rd6, Qe8; 24 Rd7 1-0. 

Since Black got no active play either against the QP or on the more 
promising QB file nearby, White could keep massing his material 
against the king. Walter Browne showed it was no fluke in 1973. 

W. Browne — B. Zuckerman: 1 d4, d5; 2 ¢4, e6; 3 Nc3, Be7; 4 
Nf3, Nf6; 5 Bg5, 0-0; 6 e3, Nbd7; 7 Bd3, de; 8 Bc4, c5; 9 0-0, a6. 

By transposition this will play into an improvement suggested by 
Botvinnik in commenting upon his game with Vidmar. 

10 a4, cd; 11 ed, Nb6; 12 Bb3, Bd7; 13 Ne5, Bc6. 

The game becomes tame after 14 Nc6, bc; 15 Rel, NbdS followed 
by Qb6 and Rb8. Black will be active on the queen side, which will 
not permit White the luxury of time to prepare a full bore king-side 
attack. 

14 Be2, Nbd5;15 Bb1, Nb4. 

This time seems the most propitious for exchange by I5 ..., Nc3; 
16 be, Qd5 and if 17 £3, bS. The limited number of pawns on the 
queen’s side of the board, however, would make Black’s chances to 
win very academic, while White should take considerable risks to 
develop king-side threats in the middle game. The weakness of this 
move is that it allows the QR to transfer by ‘‘portage’’ to king-side 
files, where it tilts the balance of power. 

16 Rel, g6; 17 Bh6é, Re8; 18 Ra3, Qd6; 19 Ne2! 

An economical move which both provides protection for the QP 
without relinquisning the KN’s outpost on eS, while it also opens a 
path to swing the QR to the attack. 

19 ..., Rad8, 20 Rh3, Qd5; 21 Nf3, QaS5. 

White’s attack is deceptive, for now 21 
ceding the queen by 22 ..., Ng5; 23 Nd5, Nh3; 
might draw. 


..., Ned; 22 Nt4. Still, 


24 gh, Nd5; 25 Rd5 


Seeing Far and Hard 


These isolated QP positions require a lot of vision into the distant 
future. Black must assess distant endings and White build an attack 
by far from obvious means. Zuckerman probably does not feel 
threatened since White has retreated two knights in the past three 
moves and now menaces the very weak QRP. So White shrugs and 
relinquishes a pawn. 

22 Nce3, Nbd5; 23 Ne5, Nce33; 24 be, Bad; 25 Qe2, Bd7. 

A subtlety for Black would have been 25 ..., Bd5, 26c4, Bd7. The 
point is that the pawn advance opens up direct mate threats on el for 
Black’s queen. 

Clearly the Black player has to play with consistent subtlety to 
weaken the White center and restrict his attacking options, in this 
case by opening a direct threat of mate on el. It is no fun to play such 
positions, although it is still fun to win them. 

Black now slips into a combination of enchanting daring and 
originality. 

26 Bg5, Nd5; 27 Nf7!, BgS. 

Black cannot believe this is sound, and 27 
forecloses on Black’s mortgaged future. 
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28 Rh7!!, Nf6; 29 Bg6, Nh7. 
If 29 ..., Qc3; 30 Ng5, Nh7; 31 Bh7, Kf8; 32 Qe5, Ke7; 33 Rb]! 
30 Qh5, Qce3; 31 Qh7, Kf8; 32 Rf1, Qd4; 33 NeS, Qf4: 34 .Nq7 

Rd7; 35 Qh7, Ke7; 36 Qe8 and 1-0 in 46. 


The Joy of Checks 


This is by no means an isolated instance of the kind of effervescen, 
game an isolated QP can confer upon a person. The literature is ful 
of them. One of the least known is also one of Arthur Bisguier’s 
most sparkling efforts. The themes are similar, which makes them 
easier to play, but the calculations involve a different sort of piece 
placement. 

A. Bisguier — R. Golz; Leipzig, 1960: 1 d4, d5; 2 ¢4, de 3 Nf, 
Nf6; 4 e3, e6; 5 Bed, c5; 6 0-0, a6; 7 Qe2, b5; 8 Bd3, cd; 9 ed, Be7: 10 
a4, ba; 11 Rad, 0-0; 12 Ne3. 

This is within a move of becoming the same position as Bareza- 
Keres; Budapest, 1952 in which Black won neatly after 12 Nbd). 
Bisguier does not try to overpower the e5 square but puts maximum 
pressure on the dS-e4 complex. This is the Queen’s Gambit Accepted 
version of the isolated QP. Even people who devoutly believe that an 
isolated pawn is weak consider this variation to favor the proud 
holder of that pawn. 

12 ..., Bb7; 13 Rdl, a5. 

Of course there are several isolated pawns here, and Black’s QRP 
is the weakest because the most under fire. White’s QP is the 
strongest because being the most centrally located, it is the easiest to 
protect with otherwise well-situated pieces. In other words, Black has 
to lose time over this pawn before he can complete development. 


i4 BbI, Na6; 15 Ne5, Nb4. 

his is phoney aggression. Instead 15 ..., Nc7 arrives on the same 
square without permitting White to transfer his QR to the king-side. 
Also important to notice in these typical positions is that by putting 
pressure on the QP by ..., Nc6 Black blocks the action of his QB, 
which exerts pressure on the square to which it may advance. Black's 
knights always have the option of whether to attack the pawn or to 
fortify the weak square in front of it. Modern practice has favored 
the latter, where activity may be had pressuring other squares. The 
attackers are usually no more mobile than the defenders in this kind 
of position. 

16 Ra3!, Nbd5; 17 Nd5, Qd5. 
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jsolation Ward cont. 


Black is aware that 17 ..., Ba3; 18 Nf6, gf; 19 Qg4, Kh8; 20 Qhs 


At last, the tiny weakness we were seeking. The problem is that 18 
Nb5, Nd5; 19 Qg5, h6; 20 Qg3, R3d7 threatens simply a6, which 
either drives that knight out of effective play or losing a pawn, or 
both. 


' wins, but he is not sensitive to the interesting problem of ‘‘buttoning 
up,” which Bisguier neatly illustrates. 
| 18 Re3, 6; 19 f3, Ba6. 


18 ..., Bb3; 19 Rd2, Re6! 
Now Black is cooking with Crisco. White’s queen has nowhere to 
go since 19 Qd3, Nb4; 20 Qb 1, Nbd5 trades off White’s only active 


ty 


Black wants to initiate pressure on the Q and QB files, but this is 


~ 100 confident. An immediate 19 ..., Rfd8 allows him to avert the 


combination which he provokes. Many times the defense is happiest 
making room for threatened pieces to run rather than protecting 


’ them where they stand. 


20 Qe3, Rfd8; 21 Bg6, fg; 22 Ng6, hg. 

Also fun for white is 22 ..., Kf7; 23 Qh6, Bf8 (..., Ke8; 24 NeS, 
Rdc8; 25 Bg5); 24 Ne5, Ke7; 25 Rg7!, Bg7; 26 Qg7, Kd6; 27 Nf7. 
Kc6; 28 Nd8, Qd8?!; 29 Bg5 winning. 


piece. The trading theme is very important here, as it advances Black 
pieces to active squares. 

20 Qf4, Nd5; 21 Nd5, Rd5; 22 g4, g5!; 23 Qg3, Rf6. 

Black has many light squared weaknesses to work on, notably f3. 
If here 24 Rd3, Bc4; 25 Re3, Be2; 26 Re2, Rf3 and Nd4. 

24 Bdl, Bc4; 25 b3, Ba6; 26 b4, Qd8; 27 Bb3, Nd4!; 28 Rd4, Rd4: 
29 Ng5. 

Black remains active and up material after 29 Nd4, Qd4; 30 Rd1l, 
Qe4. 


7 23 Qh6, Qf5; 24 Rg6, Kf7; 25 Rg7, Ke8; 26 BgS, Nd5. 29 ..., Rd3; 30 Qh4, h6; 31 Nf7, Od4; 32 Rel, Rh3 0-1. 
The Jim Fixx defense of running by 26 ..., Kd7; 27 Bf6, Re8; 28 d5 
- isa jog to oblivion. A Stalking Tiger 
27 Rel! | 
A beautiful move with a beautiful sequence. Even nicer, though less active were the little details which allowed 
n | 27..., Be8; 28 g4!, Qf3; 29 Qg6, Kd7; 30 Be7, Ne7; 31 Qe6, Kc7; Tigran Petrosian to play like a very nice cat against Jack Peters until 
ll } 32 Rd, Kb8; 32 QeS, Ka7; 33 Qa5, Ba6; 34 Qc5 1-0. it was time to pounce. This maneuvering game scored more than a 
°s Before departing the joys of attack we should note that forming a point for Tigran at Lone Pine. It left most of the other masters in 
m | picket pawn fence on e6, f7, g6, h7 is not the only way to block quivering awe at the deft way he milked an inexorable win out of a 
‘¢ , White’s attacking avenues. Another method is by playing ..., f5 and position from which most of the other participants could see no more 
accepting the weakening of the e6 square in exchange for possible than a draw resulting. 
3, * counter attack. This approach was first used (actually misused) in T. Petrosian-J. Peters; Lone Pine, 1976: 1.¢4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, ¢5; 3 23, 
10 | LaBourdonnais-McDonnell, 17th Match Game; London, 1834. Nc6; 4 Bg2, e6; 5 Nf3, Be7; 6 d4, d5; 7 cd, Nd5; 8 0-0 0-0: 9 Nd5, ed; 
Leading to double-edged play, it had more modern exemplification 10 de, Bc5; 11 a3, a5? 
i- in Reshevsky-Fischer; Los Angeles, 1961 (in R. Fischer, My 60 White’s 11th was a very little move, but it provoked a response 
d, Memorable Games, p. 175) and Kotov-D.Byrne; USSR vs. USA, which provided the margin of weakness needed to Squeeze a victory 
mM 1954 (in I. Bondarevsky, Sovyetchiye Shakhmatisti v SShaA, Anglii, out of this game. 
i Shovetsii, p. 101), if a dilligent player wants to pursue the topic fur- Black should play for active piece development and rapid develop- 
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Accentuate the Positive 


The isolated QP is not all beer and skittles for its proud possessor, 


_ and it behooves us to consider some examples of how to cope with 


the menacing monster. 
In general there are three goals for those trying to play against 
isolated QPs: 1) It is frequently good to exchange as this reduces at- 


' lacking firepower and heads toward the ending where the pawn is the 


most vulnerable 2) Invite weak squares in another sector against 


‘ which play may develop 3) Work up play on the files on each side of 


the QP. Of these the third point is the most important because it 


_ Signals activity and not the passive blockade strategy advocated by 
. Nimzovich. 


Let's learn some pointers from world champions. First Karpov has 
the floor (or board, as the case may be). 
A. Bisguier - A Karpov; Skopje, 1972: 1 c4, c5; 2 Nc3, 26; 3 Nf3, 


ment off the back rank. Peters’ second thoughts led him to 11 ..., 
BfS; 12 b4, Bb6; 13 Bb2, Re8 where White has no particular pressure 
on the pawn and might loosen himself if he tried to get more of a grip 
on d4 by 14 bS. 

12 Nel. 

Essence of Petrosian — attack by retreating. Since the pawn is 
supposed to get more threatening as it advances, Peter marches for- 
ward. The developing 12 ..., Be6 does not preclude that in the sequel 
and also takes aim at White’s b3, a sickly square he has created in his 
own camp. 

12 ..., d4; 13 Nd3, Bb6; 14 Bd2, Re8; 15 Rel, Bg4; 16 Rel, Rc8. 

Black has all his pieces on nice squares, but his queen is rather im- 
mobile because it must guard b6; thus, 16 ..., Qd7; 17 Qb3, Ba7; 18 
Nf4 taking charge of the light squares. 

The weakness of the b6 and b5 squares created by ..., aS becomes 
increasingly significant as the game develops and Petrosian shuts 
down all threats of Black activity. Black has an 11-9 edge in space but 
no way to make progress. 

17 h3, Bf5; 18 Qb3, Bed; 19 Be4, Red; 20 Qb5! 


7d Bg7; 4 e3, Nf6; 5 d4, 0-0; 6 Be2, cd; 7 ed, d5; 8 0-0, Nc6; 9 h3, BFS. 
| The alert reader will have noticed that the players have achieved a 


“ ° . , YU); Yl; 
Position which amounts to a Tarrasch Defense In reverse. Karpov 7 e ee 

_ develops rapidly so as to have activity on the QB file. This deprives yy Ste ? 

| White of the option of playing after ..., dc; d5, NaS and Rc8 will Vis* Ys DW 


- hold the extra pawn. 
l0 Be3, de; 11 Be4, Re8; 12 Be2, Be6. 
This position differs from our previous examples because the 
fianchettoed KB gives Black potential pressure against the QP and 
| because it makes king-side attack harder to develop. White is 
| lighting to equalize, while Black goes into the Steinitz maneuver of 
_ our second example. 
13 Qd2, Qa5; 14 Bh6, Rfd8; 15 Bg7, Kg7. 
| This must have been mistaken strategy. White takes three moves to 
. “change pieces, although his QB neutralized the KB’s threats. 
[6 Rfd1, Rd6! 
Although this provides for doubling rooks on the Q-file, it is im- 
| Porant to take the third rank so as to have more freedom for lateral 
7 [00k movement. 
1 Qe3, Red8; 18 a3. 





This alert move disputes the eS square and also shifts control 17-12 
in White’s favor. The targets on b6 and b7 severely restrict Black’s 
mobility. 











UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA TEAM DOMINATES 
PACIFIC COAST INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
By George Lewis 
Cal Poly State University, San Luis Obispo 

A determined group of four chess players from the 

University of California at Berkeley left no doubts as to 
which schoo] is the chess capital of the West Coast. The 
mighty Golden Bears, recruited at the last minute by team 
eaptain Bruce, Kovalsky from a crowd of s chess 
players hanging around the Berkeley Student Union, de- 
stroyed the top college teams in California at the third 
Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Team Chess Championships 
in Monterey, Nov. 8-9. 
- ‘Host for the four-round Swiss tournament was the 
Presidio of Monterey, home of the Defense Language 
Institute. The event was co-sponsored by the Presidio of 
Monterey Recreation Center, under the direction of Heidi 
Steudler, and the Monterey Chess Center. A donation from 
the Northern California Chess Association provided the 
winning team trophy and the individual trophies to winning 
team members. Chief T.D. Ted Yudacufski, with Asst. T. D. 
‘George Lewis, handled the pairings and coordinated the 
competition. 

In the first round, Berkeley defeated the host Defense 
Language Institute.“A” team, 3-1. D.L.I. “A” scored their 


lone point when Class A player Chris McDade upset Expert: 


Paul Sooke. This reverse was to be the only game that 
Berkeley dropped in the tournament. The D.L.I. “B” team 
came through by drawing a higher rated Cal Poly San Luis 
Obispo team, 2-2. Sonoma State held off a stubborn U.C. 
Santa Barbara team, 2%-1%, while Cal Tech beat City 
College of San Francisco, 3-1. 

Berkeley demolished a veteran Cal Téch team 4-0 in the 
second round. Sonoma State rolled over Cal Poly, 3-1. The 
D.L.I. “A” team rebounded to defeat U.C. Santa Barbara, 
3-1. City College of San Francisco drew the D.L.I. “B” 
team, 2-2. It seems that D.L.I.’s fourth board, the kinetic 
Hermel Fortin, had a prior commitment to play in the Fort 
Ord Complex Table Tennis Championships. In rushed 
Fortin, trophy in hand, ready to resume chess. Alas, more 
than an hour late, he forfeited his game, and City College 
collected their half match point. 

The third round saw the expected collision of the two 
“Super powers,” Sonoma State and Berkeley. Berkeley 
team captain Kovalsky inspired muffled curses and 
sarcasm from glowering Sonoma State players by declar- 
ing a win for Berkeley in advance. Tony D’Aloisio and Scott 
Laird hung tough for Sonoma, drawing Berkeley’s Russ 
Wada and Paul Cooke. But the noisy Kovalsky ravished 
Sonoma’s Steve Steubenrauch, and Berkeley’s Frank 
Gower sent Sonoma’s Ralph Palmeri reeling to his third 
straight loss, as Berkeley took the match, 3-1. 

Cal Tech recovered in round three, downing D.L.I. “B”, 
24-14%, while Cal Poly succumbed to D.L.I. “A,” 3-1. 

Anticlimacticly, Berkeley crushed City College of San 
Francisco, 4-0, in the fourth round. Sonoma State took a 
piece of second place by knocking over the D.L.I. “B” team, 
342-2, as Palmeri of Sonoma finally won a game. Arch 
rivals Cal Poly and U.C. Santa Barbara fought to a 2-2 
draw, and, in the last match to finish, Cal Tech grabbed a 
share of second place by defeating the D.L.I. “A” team, 
242-1. 

Top board honors went to Russ Wada, 34-'%, with best 
second board score posted by Bruce Kovalsky, 4-0, both 
members of the winning U.C. Berkeley team. 

All things considered, the tournament raised as many 
questions as it answered: If Berkeley’s pick-up team is the 
best in the west, then what’s their real team like? Why 
aren’t these teams being sent to the Pan Am In- 
tercollegiate? Where was southern Californian power, 
U.C.L.A.? And where were those schools, full of chess 
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players, like Stanford, U.C. Davis, San Jose State and 
Sacramento State? Perhaps we shall see them next year; 
tentative dates are Nov. 7-8 in Monterey. 

Complete results (in tie-break order): 

ist, University of California, Berkeley (2064), 4-0; Russ 
Wada (2265), 34%-%, Bruce Kovalsky (2076), 4-0, Paul 
Cooke (2096), 242-1, Frank Gower (1818), 4-0. 

Qnd-3rd, Sonoma State University (2010), 3-1: Tony 
D’Aloisio (2135), 3-1, Steve Steubenrauch (2110), 24-1, 
Scott Laird (2023), 3%-%, Ralph Palmeri (1771), 1-3; 
California Institute of Technology (1965), 3-1: Dean Hart 
(2089), 1-2, Robert Scheid (2057), 1%-1%, Clint Ballard 
(1939), 2-2, Tom Shih (1774), 2-1, Tom Hagstrom (1754), 
1%-1%. 

4th, Defense Language Institute “A” (1861), 2-2: Dave 
Stengle (2043), 2-2, Bill Scott (1938), 14-24, Christopher 
McDade (1912, 3-1, Michael Garcia (1550), 2-2. 

5th-8th, University of California, Santa Barbara (1793), 
1-3: Craig Anderson (2000), 1%-2%, Dan Browne (1874), 
2-2, Mark Shulman (1741), 1-3, Scott Walsh (1555), 2-2; 
Defense Language Institute “B” (1605), 1-3: Lewis Murphy 
(1835), 2-2, Roy Gray (Unr.), %-3%, Kenneth Hodlik (Unr.), 
2-2, Hermel Fortin (1375), 142-2%; California Polytechnic 
State University, San Luis Obispo (1819), 1-3: Michael Wood 
(1930), 1-3, Michael McHugh (1886), 2-2, Eric Neilson 
(1774), 2-2, Mark Shier (1687), 1-3; City College of San 
Francisco (1598), 1-3: Jules Jelinek (1848), 1-3, Steven 
Sisson (Unr.), 2-2, Ramon Abueg (Unr.), 0-4, Dan Uliman 
(1347), 2-1, Bill Stancavage (Unr.), 0-1. 

“BRILLIANCY PRIZE” 

White: Jules Jelinek (1848), City College of San Francis- 
co. Black: Craig Anderson (2000), U.C. Santa Barbara. 
Pacific Coast Intercollegiate; Monterey, Nov. 9, 1980. 
Polish Opening 1 b4 d5 2 Bb2 Bg4 3 f3 Bf5S 4 e3 e6 5 Ne2 
Nf6 6 a3 Nbd7 7 Ng3 Bg6 8 d4 Bd6 9 Nd2 a5 10 b5 Nbé 11 
c4 de 12 Nc4 Ne4 13 Bc4 Nd5 14 Qd2 Qh4 15 Kf2 Nf6 16 Qel 
Nh5 17 £4 Nf6 18 Be2 Nd5 19 Bc 0-0 20 Rf1 c5 21 be be 22 
Kgl c5 23 de Bc5 24 Bf3 Rfd8 25 Khi Rac8 26 Bd5 Rd5 27 
e4 Rd3 28 Bb2 Re3 29 Qf2 Re4 30 Racl!! Qe7 31 Ne4 Be4 
32 Bd4 Rb8 33 Rcd Qb7 34 f5 ef 35 Rfcl f4 36 Qf4 Re8 37 
Qe5! Resigns. 


White: Charles Powell (2352). Black: Masatoshi Eubank 
(1937). Fall Quarter Swiss, U.C. Berkeley, Nov. 8, 1980. 
Sicilian Defense 1 e4 c5 2 d4 cd 3 c3 de 4 Ne3 d6 5 Bec4 e6 
6 Nf3 Be7 7 0-0 Nd7 8 Qe2 a6 9 a4 Ngf6 10 Rdl Qc7 11 Be3 
b6 12 Racl Qb8 13 Nd4 Bb7 14 Ne6 fe 15 Be6 Ncd 16 Bcd 
be 17 £4 Bc8 18 e5 de 19 fe Nd7 20 Qg4 Ra7 21 Qg7 Rf8 22 
Rf1.c4 23 Kh1 Qb6 24 Bf7 Kd8 25 Nd5 Qc5 26 b4 Qd4 27 Ne7 
Bb7 28 Rfdi Bg2 29 Qg2 Resigns. 


Isolation Ward cont. 


20 ..., Na7; 21 Rc8, Nc8; 22 Be5, Od6; 23 Rel, Na7; 24 Qf! 


White’s queen is dancing, and the activity of his pieces means thal 


unbalancing the pawn structure by 24 ..., Re2; 25 Qf3 — Qb/ speeds 
the win. 

24 ..., Re8; 25 Bf4, Qd8; 26 Re2, Nc6; 27 H4! 

Beginning the encircling process which weaves around the QP and 
the king. 

27..., h6; 28 ObS, Na7; 29 Of5, Nc6; 30 Kf1, Re6; 31 QbS, Na7; 32 


Ob3, Nc6; 33 hS, Ne7; 34 Kel!, Nd5; 35 Qb5, Nf6; 36 Kdl, Nd5; 37 


BeS, Ne7; 38 24!, Nc6; 39 Bg3, Na7; 40 Ob3, Nc6; 41 Kel! 
This marks the end of a peaceful journey from the king-side to the 
queen-side. White gets in a better position to continue his king-side 
expansion. Black’s targets on b6 and b7 remain glued to their posts, 
and he has no activity. 
41 ..., Re4; 42 £3, Re3; 43 Kb1, Ne7?; 44 Bh4, Qd6; 45 Be7, Re. 


Black’s knight has been doing most of the moving throughout the - 


game. With its disappearance Black’s position deteriorates rapidly. 
46 Re8, Kh7; 47 Rf8, Qc7; 48 £4, Be5; 49 Qd5, Re5; 50 Rf 1-0. 


This win is more dazzling and impressive than the Browne and 


Bisguier brilliancies precisely because the advantages worked with 
were so much smaller. It is very hard to play really well against a" 
isolated QP; the demands are greater. To do it well requires both im- 


agination and patience — of course the cooperation of the opponenl 5 


would suffice but may be hard to get. 
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Senior Regional Vice President Alan Benson (USCF 
Region XI) directed 87 players, including one international 
grandmaster, two international masters and eight USCF 
masters, in a four-round, USCF-CalChess Swiss system 
event held on the University of California Berkeley cam- 

us, Nov. 8-9. 

The prize fund consisted of $851.48 in cash, $74.25 worth 
of California Chess Bulletins gift certificates and five 
trophy plaques. Sponsors were SPUERB and the U.-C. 
Berkeley Campus Chess Club. 

Complete results (in modified Solkoff order): 

MASTER-EXPERT DIVISION 

ist, James Tarjan (2548), Berkeley, 4-0, $185 plus trophy; 
ond, Charles Powell (2352), San. Francisco, 342-42, $110; 
3rd-7th, Bill Adam (2240), Berkeley, Alan LaVergne (2112), 
Berkeley, Steve Cross (2220), San Rafael, Borel Menas 
(2195), San Francisco, and Mike Arne (2168), Menlo Park, 
3-1, $11 each; 8th-10th, Richard Hobbs (1940), Berkeley, 
Walter Dorne (2040), San Francisco, and Robert Sferra 
(2150), San Jose, 2%-1%2, $7.50 gift certificate each. 

CATEGORY I (CLASS A) 

Ist, Richard Lew (1890), San Francisco, 34-42, $85 plus 
trophy; 2nd-4th, Robert Vacheron (1931), Berkeley, Kevin 
Binkley (1868), Cupertino, and Phillip Vacheron (1863), 
Berkeley, 3-1, $21.50 each; 5th, James Wu (1748), San 
Matero, 242-14, $18 gift certificate. 

CATEGORY II (CLASS B) 

Ist-2nd, Ursula Foster (1685) (trophy), Modesto, and 
Ryszard Bleszynski (1774), Cupertino, 342-42, $57.50 each; 
$rd-5th, Mark Davidson (1688), Berkeley, Dan Coleman 
(1773), San Mateo, and Hung Dinh (1770), Berkeley, 3-1, 
$6.66 plus $5 gift certificate each. 

CATEGORY III (CLASS C) 

Ist, Carolyn Withgitt (1565), Hayward, 342-%, $68 plus 
trophy; 2nd-3rd, Nick Casares (1488), Oakland, and Thomas 
Kyrimis (1529), San Francisco, 3-1, $25.50 each; 4th, 
William Hepner, (1529), Atherton, 242-1%, $11 gift 
certificate. 

CATEGORIES IV-VI 
(Class D-E-Unrated 

Ist-2nd, Teri Lagier (1359) (trophy), Sunnyvale, and Paul 
Ecord (1233), Concord, 342-%, $42 each; 3rd, Alvin Smart 
(Unr.), South San Francisco, 3-1, $14; 4th-6th, Steven 
Flanders (1383), Santa Clara, Kenneth Queen (1321), Hay- 
ward, and Raymond Evans (Unr.), Oakland, 2-2, $2.75 gift 
certificate each. 


CAPPS MEMORIAL TOURNAMENT. RESULTS 
CalChess Chairman Michael Goodall directed the tenth 
annual Carroll M. Capps Chess Tournament at the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute in San Francisco, Nov. 14-15. The five-round, 
CalChess-USCF Swiss system open competition attracted 
65 players, with the winners in five divisions sharing a 
prize fund of $1,042.49. 
Complete results: 
Open Division 
Ist-3rd, John Grefe (2500), San Francisco, Charles 
Powell (2373), San Francisco, and Jay Whitehead (2481), 
San Francisco, 44-42, $213.33 each: 
Expert Division 
Ist-2nd,; Renard Anderson (2154), Sunnyvale, and Jorge 
Freyre (2101), San Francisco, 4-1, $57.50 each. 
Class A 
Ist-2nd, Dorr Lovett (1933), San Francisco, and Baraka 
Shabazz (1924), San Francisco, 4-1, $57.50 each. 
Class B 
Ist-2nd, Jack McGruder (1754), San Francisco, and Max 
Rodel (1790), San Francisco, 3-2, $57.50 each. 
3 Class C 
Ist, Sean Ramsey (0900), San Francisco, 3-2, $115. 
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LERA THANKSGIVING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
The 14th annual Lockheed Employees Recreation As- 
sociation Thanksgiving Class Championships attracted 105 
chess players to the LERA Gun Club firing range in 
Sunnyvale, Nov. 28-30. Tournament directors Jim Hurt of 
Sunnyvale and Ted Yudacufski of Monterey administered 
the six-round, USCF-CalChess Swiss system event 
Complete results: 
OPEN DIVISION 
Ist, Jay Whitehead (2481), San Francisco, 5-1, $325; 
2nd-4th, Bill Adam (2240), Berkeley, Charles Powell (2352), 
San Francisco, and Elliott Winslow (2274), San Francisco, 
4%2-1%, $105 each. 
CLASS A 
Ist, Barry Brandt (1973), Reno, Nevada, 5-1, $200; 
2nd-3rd, Robert Karnisky (1898), Palo Alto, and Robert 
Raingruber (1939), Modesto, 442-14, $95 each. 
CLASS B 
Ist, Lou Maser (1752), Modesto, 5-1, $240; 2nd-3rd, 
Ryszard Bleszynski (1774), Cupertino, and Ron Easter 
(1749), Hayward, 442-142, $95 each; 4th-7th, Dan Coleman 
(1773), San Mateo, T. C. Hartwell (1734), Twin Falls, Idaho, 
Robert Whitaker (1768), San Francisco, and Allen Wong 
(1753), San Jose, 4-2, $12.50 each. 
CLASS C 
lst, Donald King (1558), San Jose, 542-4, $200; 2nd-3rd, 
William Hepner (1529), Atherton, and Hills Lee (1534), 
Sunnyvale, 5-1, $80; 4th-5th, Thomas Kyrimis (1529), San 
Francisco, and Stanley Sell (1442), Santa Clara, 442-1, 
$20 each. 
CLASS D 
Ist, Timothy Parr (1370), Sunnyvale, 342-242, $25; 2nd, 
Michael Watt (1379), San Jose, 24-34%, $15. 
UNRATED SECTION 
Ist, Ken Thompson, Milpitas, 642-4, $40 2nd, Stephen 
Rosenmar, Atherton, 6-1, $20. 


Marin Winners 


The 1980 Marin Championship was held over the weekend of 
December 13-14 at the San Anselmo Parks and Recreation Office. A 
total of 46 players participated in this event, sponsored by the Ross 
Valley Chess Club and directed by Art Marthinsen and Breen 
Mullins. 

In the open section it was: 

1 Vincent McCambridge 4-0 ($200) 

2-3 Charles Powell 

2-3 William Adam 3%2-% ($87.50) 

The Reserve Section belonged to: 

1 Steve Minkin 4-0 ($100) 

2-4 Art Waddell 

George Jordan 
Jack Maxfield 3-1 ($38.33) 


Master of the Month 
At City College of San Francisco 


Ulf Wostner has instituted a ‘‘Master of the Month’’ program for 
the chess club of the City College of San Francisco, which meets 
Wednesdays from 2-5 p.m. in the Student Union 50 Phelan Street in 
San Francisco. 

The program began with a simultaneous exhibition by Robert 
Hammie on November 5. Baraka Shabazz, rapidly becoming one of 
the strongest women in the entire counry gave another simultaneous 
on December 3. December 12, IM Julio Kaplan, also a master of 
computer chess programming, discussed the relationship between 
computers and chess. John Grefe gave a lecture and simultaneous ex- 
hibition January 7. 

Scheduled for February 4, at 3 p.m. is a visit by GM Jim Tarjan to 
give a lecture and simultaneous exhibition. 

Pending funding approval these ‘‘Master of the Month’”’ events 
will continue in March, April and May on the first Wednesday of the 
month at 3 p.m. Invited are Jose Marcal, Nick de Firmian, and Allan 


Pollard. 





SAN JOSE TOURNAMENT RESULTS 


The San Jose State University Fall ’80 open chess tournament took 
place in the S.J.S.U. Student Union and Business Classrooms, Oct. 
18-19. Tournament directors for the four-round, USCF-rated Swiss 
system event were Francisco and Amada Sierra, John Sumares and 
Fred Muollo. Seven masters topped a field of 107 players vying for 
$2,086 in prises. 

Complete results: 


Open Section 


Ist-3rd, Larry Christiansen (2591), Modesto, James Tarjan (2550), 
Berkeley, and John Grefe (2440), San Francisco, 3'2-'4, $225 each; 
Ist-2nd Under 2200, Robert Sferra (2150), San Jose, and Mingson 
Chen (1957), San Francisco 3-1, $52.50 each; 3rd-4th Under 2200, 
Bill Chesney (2121), San Jose, and Romulo Fuentes (2030), Daly Ci- 
ty, 24%-1%, $15 each; Ist-2nd Under 1800, Edmund Hermelyn 
(1777), Playa del Rey, and Richard Roloff (1735), Palo Alto, 2-2, 
$14 each; Ist Under 1600, Abraham Mina (1504), Salinas, 1-3, $26; 
Ist Under 1400, Robert Powell (0808), Mt. View, 1-3, $24; Ist 
Unrated, H. Skovgaard, Menlo Park, 22-12, $23; 2nd Unrated, 
Umesh Jodlekar, San Jose, 2-2, $22. 


Class A 


Ist-2nd, Gene Lee (1941), Mt. View, and Patrick Herbers (1878), 
Upper Lake, 3'%2-%, $122.50 each; 3rd-4th, Charles Bradshaw 
(1955), Sunnyvale, and Darinko Bozich (1898), San Mateo, 3-1, $30 
each; 5th-6th, Robert Corry (1945), Manhattan Beach, and Fred 
Sanchez (1820), San Jose, 2'44-1'%, $10 each. 


Class B 


ist, Kevin Binkley (1788), Cuperintino, 4-0, $180; 2nd-4th, Daniel 
Litowsky (1785), San Francisco, David Barr (1780), Cuperintino, 
and David Kurzendoerfer (1756), San Jose, 3-1, $55 each; 5th-7th, 
Michael Vaughn (1785), Dorena, Oregon, Richard Northey (1581), 
Mt. View,and Thomas Boyd (1780) Oakland, 2'4-1'4, $15 each. 


Class C 


1st, Lloyd Linklater (1472), Hayward 32-2, $105; 2nd-4th, Donie 
Johnsen (1564), San Jose, Hills Lee (1534), Macon, Georgia, and 
Donald King (1518), San Jose, 3-1, $36.67 each; 5th-8th, William 
Taylor (1952), La Honda, James Bell (1558), Woodside, Thomas 
Kyrimis. (1529), San Francisco, and Bob Wheat (1370), Sherman 
Oaks, 22-114, $17 each. 


D-E-Unrated Section 


Ist, Ireneo Cabang (Unr.), San Jose, 4-0, $30; Ist-3rd D, Craig 
Paulaha (1930), Foster City, Frank Remus (1310), Los Altos, and 
Todd Walker (1181), Milpitas, 3-1, $18.33 each; Ist E, Joseph 
Craven (1178), Tracy, 3-1, $25; Ist-2nd Unrated, Len Lerch, San 
Francisco, and James Lockhart, San Jose, 3-1 $22.50 each. 


REGIONAL GAMES 


White: Dan McDaniel (1598). Black: James Hauser (1447). 
LERA, Sunnyvale, Nov. 30, 1980. 


Colle System 
1 dé Nf6 11 Ne4 Be7 
2° Nf3 e6 12 Nfg5 gc 
3 e3 c5 13 Nf6 Bf6 
4 3 Ne6 14 Qg4 h5 
5 Bd3 d5 15 Qg3 Bg5 
6 06-0 c4 16 Bg5 Qd7 
7 Be2 Bd6 17 Bfé Kh7 
8 Nbd2 0-0 18 Re4 Ne7 
9 Rel b5 19 Regd Qd5 

10 e4 de 20 Be7 Resigns. 


White: Scott Laird (2023), Sonoma State University, 
Black: Mark Shulman (1741), U.C. Santa Barbara. 
Pacific Coast Intercollegiate, Monterey, Nov. 8, 1990. 
Benoni Defense — 


1 d4 Nf6 16 Qd5 Kfg 
2 c4 e6 17 Bf4 Nf6 
3 Ne3 c5 18 Bg5 Nbd7 
4 d5 ed 19 Rael Nb6 
5 cd d6 20 Qc5 Bd? 
6 e4 g6 21 Re7 Bf5 
7 £4 Qc7 22 Nb5 Reg 
8 Nf3 Nfd7 23 Ne7 Nbd5 
9 Bce4 Bg7 24 Rf5 gf 
10 0-0 0-0 23 Qd5 Nd5 
il ed de 26 Ne6 Kg8 
12 d6 Qd8 27 Rg7 Kh8 
13. Ngs ef 28 Bd8 Rd8 
14 Nf7 Rf7 29 Nd& Kg7 
15 Bf7 Kf7 30° ~Ne6 Resigns 


White: Max Rodel (1790). Black: Jay Whitehead (2481), 
Capps Memorial, San Franicsco, Nov. 14, 1980. 
Irregular Defense 


1 e4 - aG(a) 17 Nb4 Bb2 
2 Nf3 b5 18 Nd3 Qf6 
3 d4 Bb7 19 Nb2 Qb2 
4 Ne32(b) 4 20 0-0 Qb6(h) 
5 Nd5 e6 21 Qe5 NEG 
6 Bg5?\e) £6 22 Rabl — Qe 
7 Nf6 gf(d) 23 Qb2 Qcé 
8 Ne5 Qe7(?Ke) 24 £3(i) Rg8 
9 Qh5 Kd8 25 Qb3 a5{(j) 
10 Nf7 Ke8 26 Bd3 a4 
11 Bf4 Bg7 27 QF7(k) Qed 
12 Qa5?!(f)* e5! 28 Khi(i) Qg35i 
13. de fe 29 Rf2(m) Bd5 
14 Ned Nc6! 30 Qe7 Ng4! 
15 Neé Qe4 31 Resigns(n) 


16 Be2(g) Qf4 
(Notes contributed by Northern California State Cham- 
pion Jay Whitehead) 


(a) The latest wrinkle, which Miles used Successfully 


against Karpov earlier this year. 
(b) A blunder that should lose a pawn without compensa- 


tion. Instead, White ups the ante in search of complications, _ 


(c) White’s only hope is to keep on pressing. 
. (d) Taking up the challenge. If 7 . . . Nf6, then 8 e5. 


(e) Missing the outright refutation, pointed out by my : 


brother: 8. . . Ke7!, in order to answer 9 Qh5 with 9. . . Qed, 
breaking the attack, while 9 Bh4 is met by 9... d6, with 
a winning position for Black. The text move, although less 
convincing, also suffices to win after a sharp skirmish, but 
lack had to avoid giving White chances with 8. . .h5 9 Be? 
ors. ..fg9 Qh5 Ke7 10 Qf7 Kd6 11 Ne4 Kc6 12 d5 Ke5 13 
Qf3 Bgi 14 0-0-0. ; 

(f) One last swipe at the king, since 12 Nh8 loses to 12... 
Be4 13 Nf7 Bg6 14 Qad db. 

(g) The alternative is worse: 16 Be3 Bb2 17 Rb1 Bc3 and 
1D. COs 5: 

(h) Now Black takes over a piece for a pawn to the good. 
(i) Forced, as 24 Bf£3 would succumb to 24. . . Qf3! 25 gf 
Rg8 26 Kh Bf3mate. 3 

(j) Intending to complete development by .. . a4, fol- 
lowed by . ... Ra8-a5-g5. 

(k) Black now finishes in combinational style. . 

(1) After 28 Rf2 the game ends abruptly with 28. . . Bf3! 
29 Qf6 (what else?) Rg2 30 Kh1 Rh2! 31 Kh2 (or 31 Kg! Rh! 
mate) Qf2, and mate in two. | 

(m) Relatively best is 29 g3 (but not 29 Rgi Bd5 30 Qe7 
Ne4 31 Qg5 Nf2mate). 

(n) White resigns in view of 31 Qg5 Nf2 32 Kg1 Nh3 33 
gh Rg5 and 31 Re2 Nf2. which mates or wins the queen. 


XM ROM M 


White: Kevin Binkley (1868). Black: Borel Menas (2195). 
Capps Memorial, San Francisco, Nov. 15, 1980. Pirc 
Defense 1 e4 d6 2 d4 Nf6 3 Nc3 g6 4 Bg5 Bg7 5 Be2 ci 6 
Nf3 cd 7 Nd4 Nc6 8 Be3 0-0 9 £3 Qb6 10 Nc6 Qcé 11 Qd2 Beé 
12 0-0-0 Rfc8 13 Bd4 Ba2 14 Na2 Bh6 15 Resigns. 
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- USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA FOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 
ZIP CODES 938—6] 


Ramona Sue Wilson 





| 2416 St. St., #2 
| Sacramento, CA 95816 

| (916) 452-1226 

| TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 

GATLAEWN DIANR: ie 
| AB ALAN BENSON (UC Campus CC) 2420 Atherton St. #1 
e Berkeley CA 94704 (415) 843-0661. 
| Keys to Sysbols N E 
| (7) = Dates in parentheses dre tentative. AG ALAN GLASSCOE (Berkeley CC) 4149 Howe St., Oakland 


CA 94611. 


(x) = The column of capital letters at the right refers to 
the list of 


organi AH ALBERT HANSEN (415) 342-1137. 
addresses, not Sota eiten hthete: cestentl AM ART MARTHINSEN (Ross Valley CC) # Locksley Lane, 
Wh/ + See advertisement on the indicated page. San Rafael CA 94901. 
/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. AS AMADA SIERRA 663 Bucher Av., Santa Clara CA 95051 
: (APS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that (408) 241-1447. 
eeoere sewerahty 38 required: BP BRYCE PERRY (Palo Alto CC) P.O. Box 11306A, Palo 
Alto CA 94306. 
FEBRUARY BR BRUCE ROUGH (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Ac- 
18 San Rafael: 5th NORTH BAY OPEN (AM) tivities, 3835 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento CA 95822. 
~ 18 Reno: Lion in the Winter Open (PH) CF CLEMENT FALBO (Santa Rosa CC) 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 
: , Santa Rosa CA 94704. 
416 UC Berkeley: PEOPLE’S CHESS TOURNAMENT (AB) ae 
21-22. Porterville: Alison’s First Open (HB) GM GERRY MARTIN, 7711 Quinby Way, Sacramento, CA 
13/1 UC Berkeley: CAL CHESS MASTERS OPEN (AB) 95823 (916) 422-7595. 
_ 83/1 Sacramento: Sacramento Open (RG) ’ 
! HB HANS BORN, 498 S. Baxley, Porterville, CA 93257 (209) 
MARCH 784-3820. 
18 Santa Clara Chess Player’s Class Champ (js) DE oe Meio oe CC) 1695 Union Av., Merced 
415 Sunn : , : 
; yale: 1981 LERA PENINSULA -LASS (JH) DR DICK ROWE (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Av. Apt. B, Chico 
APRIL CA 95926. 
IlS Santa Clara: 29th Annual Spring Open Classic (js) FM FRED MUOLLO (San Jose CC) 5725 Calmor Av. #3, San 
t | ee ory: APRIL SHOWERS _ FS pan aie (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State) 
° : 1 
_ , 119 Reno: Truckee Meadows Spring Tournament (PH) 663 Bucher Av. Santa Clara CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 
(25-26 »=6Walnut Creek: Creek: GK GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI, 1200 Gough St., Apt/3D, San 
CAL CHESS TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP (HP) Francisco CA 94109. 
HP HANS POSCHMANN (Fremont CC) 4621 Seneca Park 
~ MAY Av., Fremont CA 94538. 
‘10 Sacramento: Sacramento Championship (RG) JD JEFFREY DUBJACK P.O. Box 27003, San Francisco CA 
17 UC Berkeley: MAY DAY TOURNAMENT (AB) 94127 (107) 545-1627. 
| JH JIM HURT (Lera CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale CA 
JUNE 94088. 
bl4 = UC Berkeley: JUNE AMATEUR (AB) JS JOHN SUMARES (Santa Clara CC) 741 Pomeroy 
Ave. Santa Clara. CA 9505} 
KK KEN KIESELHORST (Morro Bay CC) Box 1372, Atasca- 
MAILING DATES dero CA 93422 (805) 466-5080. 
MB MAX BURKETT (California Chess Bulletins) 1009 MacAr- 
february-March: March 19 thur Blvd., Oakland CA 94610 (415) 832-8247. 
April-May: May 12 MG MIKE GOODALL, 2420 Atherton St., #6, Berkeley, CA 
Please do not advertise tournaments which occur less than a 90704 (415) 548-9082. 
month after a projected mailing date. MS MARK SINZ (Stanford Univ. CC) P.O. Box 10632, Stan- 
ford CA 94305. 
SW RAMONA SUE WILSON 2416 S. St., #2, Sacramento, CA. MW. MAX WILKERSON (Mechanics’ Inst. CC) 57 Post St. #407, 
95816 (916) 452-1226. San Francisco CA 94104 (415) 421-2258. 
W RAY WHEELER 618 I St., Sparks NV 84931. PH PETER D. HESS, 1470 Majestic Dr., Reno, NV 89503 (702) 
TOM BOYD 3900 Harrison Av., Oakland CA 94511 (415) 1417-6726. 
632-2551. RD RON DeSILVA (Sacramento CC) 1100 Howe Av., #534, 
q TED YUDACUFSKI (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box Sacramento, CA 95825 (916) 927-1876. 
1308, Monterey CA 93940 (408) 372-9790. RG ROBERT T. GORDON 2531 S St. Apt F, Sacramento CA 
95816 (916) 455-3662. 
RM ROB McCARTER (Santa Rosa CC) 2864 Bardy Rd., Santa 


Rosa CA 95404. 
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Places to Play in Northern California 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and 
South Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play 
in the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
August and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 
date. 
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Meets Fridays 7:30 to | a.m. 
2001 Allston Way Berkeley, CA 94704 
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West Bay om 


Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Carl Barton 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to midnight; Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. 57 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Francisco City College CC — Wednesdays, 1-4 p.m., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. UIf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Buriingame-San Mateo CC — Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burlingame 
Recreation Center; 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-1137. 


The SUPERB/University of California, Berkeley Campus 
Chess Club is reopening the Winter Quarter on January 
8th. 
Each Thursday evening the club features 5-minute 
chess tourneys with only a $1 entry fee. 
The Club is also hosting the following events: 


February 14-16, 1981 
and 
2nd Semi-Annual ‘1981 CalChess Master’s Open,” 
Feb. 21 - March 1, 198] 
and 
3rd Annual ‘April Showers Chess Tournament,” 
April 18-19 
For further information write or call: 
Director Alan Benson 
clo SUPERB/U.S. Berkeley CC 
304 Eshelman Hall 
U.S. Berkeley, CA 94720 


(415) 624-7477 or 843-0661 ; 
Siz Sponsored by 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833. 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m. Lockheed Employees 
Recreation Association Auditorium, Java and Mathilda Sts., Jim 
Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088. 

South Bay 
San Jose CC - Fridays, 7 - 1 a.m. N.Bascom Avenue (The Blind 
Center rear of Clover Hill Lyons); San Jose. Roy Bobbin (408) 
578-8067. 

San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC — Fridays, 4-6:30 p.m., Games 
Area, Student Union, 9th St. and San Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

Santa Clara CC — Wednesdays, 7 p.m. to 1 a.m., Buchser HS 


8th Annual ‘‘People’s Chess Tournament,”’ _. | 






y 3$32 





Library, 3000 Benton Street. John Sumares TD, (408) 296-5392. 5 ») J $ 
Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav- By 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, ) 
(408) 241-1447. BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 
Sacramento Valley MEETS FRIDAYS 7-12PM BERKELEY CENTRAL YMCA 
Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m., Room A-208, Chico Sr. HS, Be rs ee ae oe 
901 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 
Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., Clunie Clubhouse, USCF-RATED GAMES 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 
Woodland CC — Fridays (except 2nd Friday) 7 to 11 p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- ALAN GLASSCOE, DIRECTOR 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. {4k5) 654-8108 


Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 


Merced CC — Fridays 7-11 Scouthut Applegate Park near 26th and 
M Streets, Merced. David Humpal (209) 723-3920. . 
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John Grefe, Northern California Champion®" 








CHESS VOICE 


4125S Zephyr Way Telephone: 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 (916) 484-6354 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1 per issue 
from the editor. 

The opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined 
contributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official view 
of the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically 
identified as such. 

Scoresheets and annotated games submitted for publication 
should be mailed to Games Editor Richard Shorman c/o Hayward 
Daily Review; P.O. Box 3127; Hayward, CA 94540. All other 
material should be sent to the editor at the above address. 

Chess Voice is a member of the Committee of Small Magazine 
Editors and Publishers and of the Association of U.S. Chess Jour- 
nalists. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: If you move, the post office does not 
notify us, nor does it automatically forward your magazines. To be 
able to make accurate change of addresses we must have full infor- 
mation. Send your old address, your sew address, and your expira- 
tion date to Bryce Perry: P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alito, CA 
94306. 

Copyright 1980 by R.E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that any 
portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess periodical 
of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to the author 
(artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 





One-year subscription = $6. This includes a Tournament 
Membership in CalChess, the USCF state chapter for Northern 
California. (CalChess Tournament Membership is required to par- 
ticipate in most of the major tournaments in this region.) 


Juniors under 18 can subscribe at a reduced rate of $4/year. (In- 
cludes full CalChess Tournament Membership.) 


Out-of-State residents (and Southern Californians) can subscribe for 
$6/year. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Indicate which issue you want your 
subscription to start with: Feb/Mar, Apr/May, Jun/July, Aug/Sept, 
Oct/Nov, or Dec/Jan. 


RENEWALS: Please indicate when your old subscription runs out. 
(The month and year are in the upper right-hand corner of your mail- 
ing label.) 


a CHECKS TO: CalChess, P. O. Box 11306A, Palo Alto, CA 
306. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE: Name, address and zip code, type of 
subscription (Regular = $6; Junior = $4: 


STAFF 


Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Winston 
Games: Richard Shorman 
Photos: Richard Shorman, Bryce Perry, 
Stella Monday 
Contributors: Peter Biyiasas, Max Burkett, 


Dennis Fritzinger, Mike 
Goodall, Jerry Hanken, John 
Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Walter 


Browne, Larry Christiansen, 
Alan Glasscoe 
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Chairman: 


Vice-Chairman: 
Treasurer: 


Chess Voice: 


Memberships: 
Tournaments: 
Clearinghouse: 
Club Matches: 


Youth: 

Postal Chess Director: 
Publicity Director: 
Immediate Past Chairman: 


Recording Secretary: 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California 


CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ASSOCIATION 


Mike Goodall 
R.E. Fauber 
Bryce Perry 
R.E. Fauber 
Frank Hamaker 
Alan Benson 
Ramona Wilson 
Hans Poschmann 
John Marks 
Tyler K. Kelly 
Fred Muollo 
Fred Muollo 


Breen Mullins 


How to Become a CalChess Affiliate: 


| 


Any northern California chess club can become an affiliate for $5. 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 


club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships, | 


ADVERTISING RATES 


| 
Pre-printed Myers cost $25 per issue. Can be up to 10” by 15” in size 


(Consider the advantages: you get the use of our address list, we do 


the advertising, and we pay the postage. Every chess club in northen 


California and the great majority of active tournament players see a 


copy. 


Full page ad - $40 per issue. Copy should be 72x10", prepared for 


photocopying. 


Half page ad — $20 per issue. Copy should be 7'%2” wide x 5'4’ 


high or 3%” wide by 10” high. 


| 
Quarter page ad — $10 per issue. Copy should be 34" wide bys" 


high. 


bighth page ad — $5 an issue. Copy should be 3’%" wide by 2", 


high. 
Classifieds — Soe per word. 


US Open Prize Fund Announced 


The 1981 U.S. Open in Palo Alto has aroused enthusiasm in places - 
as far apart as Massachusetts and Missouri. The prize fund may 


make it one of the strongest ever. 


Open Prizes Class Prizes 

Ist $4,000 Expert $500-300-150 
2nd 2,500 A 500-250-125 
3rd 1,200 B 500-250-125 
4th 850 3 500-250-125 
Sth 700 D 400-200-100 
6th 600 E 300-150-75 
7th 500 F (-1000) 200 

8th 400 Unrated 150 

%h 300 

10th 250 


CalChess Team Challenge 


In addition CalChess has voted to award a plaque to the best 


‘“‘team’’ from any chess club in the United States. The competing 
“‘teams’’ will consist of the best four performers from any club. 
Clubs wising to enter the ‘“‘team’’ competition should notify the 
tournament directors of their desire and which U.S. Open entrants 


are members of their club. The only requirement is that the club bea 


USCF affiliate. 





Letters to the Editor 





Letters may be edited to conserve space and 


avoid repetition. 


Correspondence with the editor 


is assumed to be available for publication unless 


| stated otherwise. 
| We’ll Take Your Word for It 
You’re doing good work as editor, Keep it up. 
George Cunningham 
Orono, ME 
A Few Harsh Words 


| was angry at the poor annotations to the game Fedorowicz-Bisguier. 
After 28 ..., Rg7 the annotator says this position is ‘‘hopelessly won.”’ 
‘Infact, after 29, BFS, Qe7; 30 Rf4!, R£8; 31 Qhé6! there is no defense for 
Black! Bisguier tried 31 ..., Bc8; 32 Nc6! and now ..., Qf6. In fact this is 
probably the best defense, but the annotator gives it ??, indicating a hor- 
rendous blunder. Bisguier did not overlook his Q hanging. The way it 
| was annotated Bisguier apparently hung his queen. In fact, all Q moves 
ose: 32 ..., Qe8; 33 Rg4! Rf7; 34 Bh7, Kf8; 35 BFS! or 32 ..., Qc7; 33 
| Bh7, Kh8; 34 Be4! or 32 ..., Qg5; 33 Bh7! Bisguier was dead lost when 


, hegets a ?? 
| was very disappointed by these false statements and shallow 
_ analysis. 
rgy Craig Mar 
San Jose, CA ... And not Quite So Harsh 


the 
ips.: Hi! I was proud to see my games analysis appear in the Santa Clara 
club article of what can only be considered an outstanding magazine. 

Ahem, er. . . but the editor’s note to my note after 24 ..., Ne3 (Sferra- 
Fade, CV, Dec.-Jan., p. 103) has a hole in it. After 29 BG4 simply Rd]; 
we | 30Bdl, and Rb1 wins. The only complaint I have! 


do. James Eade 
hm Sunnyvale, CA 
eta 


There is comfort in such criticism. If all our readers found only one 
mistake an issue, we could make 1000 mistakes an issue and still keep 
for eveyone happy. We can promise to keep errors well below that level and 

qppreciate readers who peruse the magazine with such attention — Ed. 
uy People Pleasing Pages 

I very much liked your chess theory article in the October-November 
CV, and hope you will do more along that line 
4" | John Larkins 

| Oakland 
I've been a subscriber to Chess Voice for one year now and recently 
mailed in my renewal check. I find Chess Voice one of the most useful 
chess publications I receive. 
ces 
lay 


ys" 
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What I would like to have and don’t see offered, are back issues — as 
far back as possible through 1979. 

I would apprecite it if you or someone else could notify me as to the 
availability of back issues and the purchase price. 

Vic Glazer 

Westlake Village. CA 

It is always nice to hear from John Larkins again, and he has most 
of the back issues. We only kept an archival file and a number of the 
June-September, 1979 issue, which we are selling at the cost of $l a 
copy. Intending to edit the magazine for some time, we knew that 
back issues of 1980 and subsequent issues would pile up in the 
garage, and we wanted to reserve a small space for our little car. 

Larkins may still have copies for sale if you write him at 5804 
Ocean View Drive; Oakland, CA 94618. —Ed 


College Chess 


This is just a brief note in response to an article from Dec.-Jan., 1980-81 
Chess Voice by George Lewis concerning the Pacific Intercollegiate 
Chess Championship. 

I quite concur with Mr. Lewis’ opinions. In December, 1977, the year 
of the drought, there was chess talent galore attending the “open ward,”’ 
(UC Berkeley). Consider this: 

Board I Julio Kaplan (computer science) 

2 Nick de Firmian (physics and mathematics) 

3 Paul Cornelius (physics and chemistry) 

4 Jon Jacobs (journalism) (I think) 

Curtis Carlson (economics) (I think he was attending) 

Consider the staff at that time: Aki Kanamori, visiting professor in 
mathematics and in 1965 American Open winner Dr. Robion Kirby, 
also mathematics. 

P.S. Right now I’m told there was a GM (student) Soviet immigrant. 
Perhaps there is a reason for not playing —? 

1) no money 

2) not into that kind of challenge 


Anonymous 
The Pacific Intercollegiate, or the Pan-Am for that matter, are not the 
kind of events in which you really want to field International Masters. 
They are for students who also enjoy chess and can get enjoyment out of 
the camaraderie of a team event. Although it sometimes seems that we 
have professionalized nothing in chess, we do not have to professionalize 
everything — Ed. 


we 


oe 
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CalChess News 


| The main matter before the CalChess board at its February 6 
meeting was scheduling of the annual meeting and nominations for 
officers to be elected at that meeting. 

The Board chose the LERA Memorial Day Tournament, held at 
ltt Lockheed Recreation Building in Sunnyvale as the site and 
(tsignated as the time Sunday May 31, between the morning and 
ilemoon rounds. 

est. The agenda will commence with brief reports by officers on this 
ng Mist year’s activities with special emphasis on finances, Chess Voice, 
b, ld scholastic chess. Following this there will be nomination and 
he tection of officers. Following the installation of officers the floor 
its Millbe open to new business as brought up by the members. 

a 10 facilitate election of officers the Board created a nomination 
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committee to nominate officers in advance. The committee consists 
of Breen Mullins, Ramona Wilson, and Roy Bobbin. Any member 
who wishes to run for office or to nominate someone else to an office 
is urged to forward such a nomination to Breen Mullins: 117 Rising 
Road; Mill Valley, CA 94941. The Board is particularly concerned to 
find an able replacement for its respected outgoing chairman, Mike 
Goodall. 

Bryce Perry reported that there is an excellent chance that the 1982 
U.S. Amateur Championship will be held Memorial Day weekend at 
the San Francisco Airport Hilton. 

The CalChess and Circuit Points system was approved pro forma. 
Funds are now being sought with a goal of $2,000 in mind. The Cir- 
cuit is expected to be in operation at Labor Day. Earmarked dona- 
tions to CalChess will be applied to that purpose and are encouraged. 








Grefe Northern California Champion 


by Michael Goodall 


The 1981 Northern California Chess Championship, known as the 
Charles L. Bagby Memorial, was the strongest state championship in 
the United States history. The players had an average rating of 2427, 
stronger than most international tournaments. Among the 
luminaries were two international masters, John Grefe and Nick de 
Firmian. 

Although de Firmian led the tournament up until the last two 
rounds, Grefe emerged the winner with 5-2 after beating de Firmian 
in round six and George Kane in round seven. De Firmian also lost in 
round seven but was still able to clear second with 4-3. The tourna- 
ment was hosted by the Mechanics Institute Chess Club in San Fran- 
cisco, where it was played on successive weekends between January 
16 and February |. 

This was the sixth tournament of the Bagby series, which has been 
getting stronger each year. This year’s average rating was 90 points 
higher than last year’s. The eight masters who participated shared a 
total prize fund of $1,650. Contributions from the American Chess 
Foundation, CalChess, and the Mechanics Institute Chess Club pro- 
vided the fund. 

The players were so closely matched that only two points separated 
first place from last. No one strongly dominated the field, and no 
one got wiped out. 


John Grefe Sel ete hd w,hh 5-2 
Nick de Firmian 0... see og Ble eA Re 5 | 4-3 
Dennis Fritzinger YY, vie ees oe Bi Od 1b SYS 
Vincent McCambridge % 0 1 - 0 Uw Uw 1 3AU-3% 
Jonathan Frankle fl. okt): cae fe ores ee 3-4 
George Kane sy Be te EO ® 3-4 
Charles Powell Vin ee, Dae ee CE EE eo 8 3-4 
Jeremy Silman i ae PD lB Ye. EF ee 3-4 


White won 11 games, Black 9, and only 8 were drawn. This sounds 
normal, but it represents a shift from prior years when Black won the 
majority of games. | 

Grefe played solidly in scoring his 5-2. He started slowly by draw- 
ing four of his first five games, and it looked like he would be con- 
tent to take second place since de Firmian was winning game after 
game. Grefe came through, however, by winning his last two games 
against de Firmian and former U.S. Olympic team member George 
Kane. 

Grefe continues to draw spiritual inspiration from the guru 
Maharaj Ji, who has provided him with a cool, detatched approach 
to life and chess. Having won the American Open and now the 
Bagby, it looks as though Grefe is poised to make a charge at the 
grandmaster title. 


Fi 





John Grefe 


Nick de Firmian started out with a bang by winning four game, 
and losing only a marathon contest with Jeremy Silman. His game 
were crisp and solid — who could catch him? Then he met Grefe 
who took advantage of an innocuous looking knight move. Going a 
to the last round he could still have tied for first, but he was downed 
by Dennis Fritzinger, the lowest rated player in the event. 

Even then he salvaged second place. De Firmian is the dominan; 
Berkeley player in local tournaments. His play and his results are the 
standard by which we measure excellence in the East Bay. 

Tied for third and fourth were Dennis Fritzinger, the poet laureate 
of the American chess community, and senior master Vincent Mc- 
Cambridge, twice a contender for the U.S. Junior Championship, 
Fritzinger started out by drawing Grefe in a game that he should have 
won and by beating Jeremy Silman. Then consecutive disasters in the 
middle rounds dropped him into the basement. 

Well, this just confirms the validity of the ratings, we all thought, 
Fritzinger thought differently and smashed his way to an even score 
and a place in the top half of the tournament by winning his last two 
games against Charles Powell and de Firmian. 

An accomplished poet, Fritzinger once again proved that he can 
make the chess pieces dance like his words. Fritzinger donates much 
of his prize money from tournaments to various conservation 
groups. He said his prize from this tournament was going to 
Greenpeace to help save the whales. 

McCambridge hails from southern California and is now attending 
UC Berkeley. For the last several years he has been one of the leading 
junior players in the country and has won a few futurity tournaments 
down south. His most recent result prior to his tournament was first 
place in the December Marin County Championship. Despite a slow 
start, McCambridge became a contender for first. Had he won in 
round seven and Kane have beaten Grefe he could have achieved a 
tie, but he offered a quick draw, since by then he knew that points 
were not so easy to come by in this tournament. 

Jeremy Silman best exhibited the prevaling enthusiasm at the start 
of the tournament. As he began his first round game with Grefe, he 
leaped up and exclaimed, ‘‘Grefe and I will draw in twenty. Then 
there will be wins aplenty.’’ It was not quite that way, although there 
were plenty of wins and Grefe eventually conceded the draw. 

Silman finished at the bottom of the tourney — but only minus 
one. There is speculation that he would have scored better except 
that his bedside book during the tournament was A Practical Guide 
to Astral Projection. Perhaps he just wasn’t there during critical 
moments. He can still take consolation that he had a plus score 
against IM’s. 
cont. on p. 117 
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Grefe cont. 

Charles Powell is a transplanted Virginian who has had repeated 
successes in local tournaments. His games are always exciting and he 
isclearly underrated in the USCF lists. After two wins he came down 
with a bad case of bronchitis, which took the edge off his game. 
Powell is a sometime law student who calls himself a professional 


' chess player. Spared the illness, I think he would have scored better 


against this field. 
Jonathan Frankle is another University of California student. He 


| transferred here from Harvard partly because he wanted to play new 
players. Frankle said he was tired of playing the same opponents 


again and again in Boston. Starting out badly, he never fully 
recovered, although he did manage to keep pace toward the end. It is 
extremely difficult to step into a tournament like this with no 
familiarity with the other players. In the first round he played a gam- 


_ bitagainst Powell which Powell plays himself. Frankle’s style is a bit 


unusual, but he makes it work by being so resourceful. A very genial 
fellow, he is a welcome addition to California chess. 

Former U.S. Championship contender George Kane hovered near 
first place throughout the tournament. He came up against Grefe 
with the White pieces and an even score the last round. Caissa smiled 
on Grefe that day so Kane joined the others at the bottom. 


_ Kane is probably best known as a teacher of chess to children. He 


has written two books, Chess and Children and What’s the Next 


| Move? If Kane played more often he would regain his senior master 


rating with ease. He has restricted his playing only to this tournament 
| formany years, although he did play in the 1980 Paul Masson. There 
, he beat Jack Peters and drew grandmaster Peter Biyiasas. I really 

look forward to George’s participation in this tournament each year. 
, His games are fine and logical. 

The Mechanics Institute Chess Club, the downtown San Francisco 

site of the tournament, is the oldest chess club in the country and has 
_ greeted many of the world’s greatest players. Unfortunately, it tends 
| 0 greet them loudly. For this tournament there was space for the 

contenders but another area where club regulars socialized and 
_ played casual chess. The noise level was a little better this year, 

thanks largely to the commanding presence of Max Wilkerson, the 

dub director. Still, it was unacceptable for such a quality master 
. tournament. 

Will this be the greatest Bagby of them all? What’s going to hap- 
pen next year? A couple of grandmasters showed an interest after the 
American Chess Foundation sweetened the prize fund this year. 

_ Maybe next year we will have grandmasters. Maybe Jay Whitehead, 
, three time Bagby Champion, will rejoin the cast, if we can coax him 
away from his acting career for the tournament. 


The crucial game in determining the north state champion was the 
-éicounter between Grefe and deFirmian in round six. 

Benoni; J. Grefe — N. deFirmian: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 Nf3, e6; 3 c4, c5; 4 
05, ed; 5 ed, 26; 6 Nc3, Bg7; 7 e4, 0-0; 8 Be2, d6; 9 0-0, a6; 10 a4, 
Bed; 11 Bf4, Re8; 12 Qc2, Qc7; 13 h3; Bf3; 14 Bf3, Nbd7; 15 Rfel, 
“4; 16 Be2, Rac8; 17 Rad1, Qc5. 

Even though a draw would have suited deFirmian’s tournament 
purposes as well, he cannot resist the opportunity to play sharp 
thess. Another strategy here involves 17 ...» Nc5 with pressure on the 
KP, An indirect exchange of that pawn for Black’s QBP produces a 
_ Petty good endgame prospect because White’s QP is more exposed 

than Black’s. 

18 Bf1, b5; 19 ab, ab; 20 Be3, Qb4; 21 £4, Nc5; 22 Bf2, Nh5; 23 23, 
Nad? 


Black’s queen is not very actively placed, and White is threatening 
‘sweep forward on the king-side. The diversion of the knight is too 
uch in this position. 

— Ue5! de; 25 d6, Rcd8; 26 d7, Rf8; 27 Na4, ba; 


28 fe, Qe7; 29 Qa4, 
beS; 30 QbS!, 


6; 31 Bc4, Kh8; 32 Bc5, Qg7; 33 Bf8; Qf8; 24 ReS, fe; 
5065, Ng7; 36 Rf1, Qb4; 37 RE7, Qb6; 38 Kh2, Rg8; 39 Qg7 1-0. 
| Here is an action gambit where Black survives despite an exposed 
ling. The notes were kindly contributed by Charles Powell. 

‘iclian Defense: J. Frankle-C. Powell: 1 e4, c5; 2 d4, cd; 3 c3, de; 
‘NG, a6; 5 Bed, e6; 6 Nf3, bS. 

There are few games in this variation. Black has active play on the 
side, but his king stays awhile in the center. 
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a 2 Coe SR ee 
Charles Powell 
7TBb3, Bb7; 8 Qe2. 36; 9 0-0, Nd7; 10 Nd4, Nc5; 11 Bc2, Nf6. 


at 





An Alternative is 11 ..., b4; 12 Na4, Be7; 13 NcS5, dc; 14 Ba4, Kf8 
when White has compensation for the pawn. Bad would be 12..., 
Nf6; 13 Nc5, de; 14 Ba4, Nd7; 15 Ne6, fe; 16 Rdl, Bc8; 17 QhS, 26; 
18 QeS and wins. 

12 b4, Ned7; 13 a4, ba; 14 Bad, Rce8; 15 Nd5!?, Ned!? 

Because 15 ..., ed; 16 ed, be7; 17 Nc6, Bc6; 18 dc, 0-0; 19 cd, Nd7: 
20 Qa6 favors White. Black emerges two pawns up but with a 


Strangely placed king in the game, but 16 Bd7, Qd7; 17 Nb6 is 
unclear. 


16 Bd7, Kd7!; 17 Nf4, Qf6; 18 Nb3,Be7; 19 Be3, Nc3, 20 Qd2, 
Nd5; 21 NaS, Ba8; 22 Nd3, Qc3; 23 Qd1, Qc?2. 

Laying the trap 24 Nc5, Rc5; 25 bc, Ne3!; 26 c6, Bc6; 27 Qc2, Nc2; 
28 Nc6, Nal winning. After the exchange of queens Black’s two 
pawns are too much. 

24 Bd4, Qd1; 25 Rfd1, e5; 26 Bb2, Rc2; 27 Ba3, Rb8; 28 Nel, Re7; 
29 Rdb1, Bf6; 30 Rb3 ,e4; 31 Rd, Nc3; 32 Rd2, Bd5; 33 Rbb2, Ke6; 
34 Rbe2, Rbc8; 35 Kf1, Nb1; 36 Rd5, Kd5; 37 Ra2, Rc3; 38 Bb2, 
Re2; 39 Nce2, Re2; 40 Nb7, Rb2 0-1. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHESS BULLETINS 


(Of the strongest INTERNATIONAL chess 
tourneys in easy to read algebraic notation.) 


1977, 78 or 79 USSR Championships $4 

1979 Riga or Rio Interzonals $4.50 each 
Lone Pine, 1980 $5 

Our catalogue of more than 38 tourneys is constantly expanding. 


For a free price list of them write today to: 
WALTER BROWNE 
8 Parnassus Road 
Berkeley, CA 94708 


(Include 75¢ mailing cost for orders under $10) 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Reach 1,000 chess players at 5¢ a word: Send to Chess Voice; 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. 


Ba i a a eg a gh he ENS ees eS 
MAGICIANS CARDS Svengalis, Strippers, Readers etc. Free 
Catalogue: K. Brockman, Box 4191, San Leandro 94579. 








A Whale’s-Eye View of 
the State Championship 


by Dennis Fritzinger 


could it be that deep down inside i am a whale! — D.F.) 


It’s mindlink tire again. Our human brother tells us he’s going to play — what was it? — chess again. He says it’s going to 
be rough and then explains, like the sea in a heavy storm. But that’s fun! I protest, but he doesn’t seem to listen. 
Tonight, all day, nothing but static. Our brother has a picture in his mind that he would be playing, but so far the linkage 


hasn’t happened. 


Morning. The sea is calm. We are.traveling down the coast from the Gulf of Alaska, feeding as we go. Our brother calls, 
apologetic. Says the linkage didn’t go because of him. Says he wasn’t able to — visualize, his word for making a picture — the 


calm. 


Today was better. Bright sun, choppy waves. Our brother says we strengthen him, but how? We just feel good. 
16 Ne7, Qe7; 17 fe, Nfd7; 18 Be6, Ne6; 19 Qf2, Nec5; 20 Qy3,_ 


It’s better today. I’m a little jumpy for the first round but that’s nor- 
mal. The first few moves I find it hard to concentrate, yet that 
changes soon enough. 

Philidor Defense: Grefe-Fitzinger: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3. 

Leave it to John to challenge me on my own turf! 

2 ..., d6; 3 d4, Nf6; 4 Nc3, Nbd7; 5 Bc4, Be7; 6 0-0, 0-0; 7 a4, c6; 8 
Ba2!?, Qc7; 9 Qe2, a5; 10 Rdl, h6; 11 h3, b6 (Re8!?); 12 de, de; 13 
Nh4, Ne5. 

I was a little concerned about 14 Qf3, which contains the danger of 
a sacrifice on h6, but I feel 14 ..., Be6; 15 Nf5, Re8; 16 Qg3, Bf5; 17 
ef, Kf8 would neutralize the threats. 

14 Ng6, Re8; 15 £4, Be6. 

Forced but fine since 16 Ne5, Ba2; 17 Ra2, Bd6 or 16 Be6, Ne6; 17 
Ne5, Bc5; 18 Khl, Nd4. 


Kh7; 21 b3. 

Black’s knights control the future but 21 e6! was more challenging. 
21 ..., Ne5; 22 Ba3, Ng6; 23 Qf2. 

Because 23 Qf3 allows QeS when Black is rolling. The idea of tac- 
tics is to get your opponent off balance and then deliver the coup de 
grace. I thought that was happening here. 


23 ..., Ne4; 24 Qb6, Qg5; 25 Ne4, Re4; 26 Bcl, Qe5; 27 Bd2, Nhd? | 
The move I wanted to play was 27 ..., Re2, but I overlooked that _ 


after 28 Rel, Nf4 is killing: 29 Re2, Ne2; 30 Kf2, Re8! or 29 Qc6, 
Nh3; 30 Khl, Nf2; 31 Kgl, Ng4. Now I saw nothing better than the 
draw. 

28 Rel, Nf3; 29 gf, Qg3; 30 Kf1, Qh3; 31 Kf2, Qh2; 32 Kfi, Qn3 
17-2, 


Today we are several hundred miles farther south off the coast of what our brother calls Washington. The sea is smiling to- 
day. I just heard a joke (my brother told it, or rather thought it to me). It’s a joke about jokes. What do you call the biggest 
joke in the world? — A whale of a joke. I asked him to explain it to me, only I’m afraid the transmission came through a little 


garbled. 


After my game yesterday I feel confident. Like I’ve gotten my 
form back. Today’s game shows this. After Black’s initial surprise (2 
..») €5) I recover rapidly, playing carefully to reach a reasonable posi- 
tion. In response to Black’s aimless maneuvering. I conceive a plan... 

Caro-Couldhave; Fritzinger-Silman: 1 e4, c6; 2 d3, e5; 3 f4. 

Instead 3 Nf3 allows Biack to play f5! with a position I did not care 
to let him have. 

3 ..., d5; 4 ed, ef; 5 Bf4, cd; 6 Nf3, Nc6; 7 Nc3, d4; 8 Ne4, Nf6. 

Funny would be 8 ..., Bg4; 9 Qe2, Bf3??; 10 Nf6 mate. Here I 
decided that the best thing to do was trade places to eliminate Black’s 
king bishop. 

9 Bg5, Be7; 10 Nf6, Bf6; 11 Bf6, Qf6; 12 Be2, 0-0; 13 0-0, Be6; 14 
Qd2, h6; 15 c4! 

Necessary to gain some squares for my pieces and to keep Black’s 
out. 


15 ..., Rfe8; 16 Rf2, Rad8; 17 Rafi, Rd7; 13 Bd1. 

To meet 18 ..., NeS with 19 NeS and 20 Ba4 winning an exchange. 

18 ..., Rde7; 19 b4, Rc7; 20 b5, Ne7; 21 g3. 

The point of this move, besides allowing White to answer Nf5 with 
Nh4, is that after 21 ..., Bh3; 22 Rel the knight is pinned. 

21 ..., b6; 22 Rel, Rd8; 23 Ne5, Qg5; 24 Qg5, hg; 25 Nf3. 

Now Black’s position is very precarious since 25 ..., 24 won’t do - 


26 Ng5 wins material. I expected 25 ..., Bf5; 26 Ng5, Bd3; 27 Rf, - 


Rf8; 28 Ne5 and White has every reason to expect a win. 
25 ..., Nf5!; 26 Ng5, Ne3; 27 Bh5, Re7; 28 Ne6, fe; 29 Bg6, Rfs? 


Falling into a cheapo after which the rest is easy. Best resistance _ 


came from 29 ..., e5 followed by maneuvering a rook to f6. Jeremy 
claimed after the game, however, that White still wins by coupling 
a4-a5 with doubling on the QR file. 


30 Bh7, Kh7; 31 Rf8, e5; 32 Rf3, Rd7; 33 dh3, Kg6; 34 Kf2, e4;35 | 


de, Nc4; 36 e5, d3; 37 e6, Rd5 and Black’s flag fell. 


It has been raining for two days. The ocean is alive with giant waves — so big that when I pass through them, part of my 
body is exposed. What was a sport has become dangerous, though not very for I am well experienced at the ways of the sea. 


Dangerous for the calves and dams though, especially the calves. 


For this reason we talk to each other constantly. We sing. 


Yet it is not for this that Iam sad. It has been a sevenday since I heard from our brother. That is, clearly. Though once yester- 


day I felt his presence. He wasn’t imaging. Today, nothing. 

I approach the board in a state of desuetude. My mind isn’t work- 
ing. I feel like a walking zombie. Playing the first few moves, I fail 
into shock, despair. And then confusion intrudes his ugly head. 

King’s Gambit; Fritzinger-McCambridge; 1 e4, e5; 2 f4. 

For some reason I didn’t want to play this move, though before 
the tournament I had decided to play King’s Gambit. I finally over- 
came my reluctance by reminding myself that McCambridge was 
probably better versed in the Ruy than I was. 

2 ..., ef; 3 Nf3, 25; 4 Bc4, Bg7; 5 0-0, h6; 6 d4, Ne7. 

A surprise. I had expected 6 ..., d6; 7 g3, Nc6; 8 Nc3, 24; 9 Nh4, 
f3; 10 Qb3, Qd7 as in Kaplan-Karpov; Stockholm, 1969. 

7 g3, d5. 
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For some reason I hadn’t anticipated this natural response. 

8 ed, fg; 9 Ne5, gh; 10 Kh1, 0-0; 11 Nf7, Rf7; 12 Rf7, Kf7; 13 46. 

A novelty. The book continuation (which I didn’t know at the 
time) is 13 Bg5!, Kg6!; 14 Bh4. (Zak-Korchnoi, The King’s Gambit) 


A funny continuation McCambridge pointed out in this position is 
13 .., Kf8?; 14 Qf3, Nf5; 15 Qd5 with a winning attack. 


13 ..., Kg6; 14 de, Qe7; 15 Bd3, Kf7; 16 Bc4, Kg6; 17 Bd3, Kf7; 18 


Be4. 
Willing to draw. . . But Black isn’t. 
18 ..., Kf8; 19 Nc3, Nc6; 20 Qf3, Ke8; 21 Bd2? 


cont. on p. 119 
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Whale cont. 
Of the three moves I looked at before playing 20 Qf3 this is the 


| weakest. Although 21 Be3 gets White nowhere after Bd7 and Kd8, 21 


nd5 offers chances. There is 21 ..., Qd6?; 22 Qh5, Kd8; 23 Bg5. Bet- 

ter is 21 ..., Qel; 22 Kh2, Qh4; 23 Kg2, Bg4; 24 Qg3 (not 24 Nc7, 

| Ke7; 25 Of7, Kd8) when it is still a fight. Now things run downhill 
pretty fast, despite White’s last valiant try. 

11... Nd4; 22 Qh5, Kd8; 23 Rel, Qf8; 24 Bf7; 25 Nd5, Bc6; 26 





e 
Go for it! 
| 
| Yj GY Y 
| j Ula; Uf 
Yj; Y Y, 
| , Z Yj Uy, 
| lly YUE. Sse 
We Yj Yl. Ye , YO 
Uff morons YU 
6 ..., Qb4! 


11 Re8, Kd7; 28 Qg4, Kd6; 29 Re6, Kd5! 
Everything was according to plan except for this move. This was 
' the most unusual position in the tournament. White’s discoveries 


avail him nought. I hadn’t even seen this move — thinking Kc5 or 
Kd7 forced, when Rc6 wins. 

30 c3, Qb2; 31 cd, Qd4!; 32 Qf5, Be5! 33 Re5, Kd6 1-0 

Black reaps the rewards of his imaginative defense. 

Sunday, January 25. I am still thinking about my blunder yester- 
day. My head is full of this as I sit down to play, and I quickly find 
myself violating the ecology of an opening. I try too many pawn 
moves to disturb the flow of nature — energy cycle, matter cycle. 
From the predator I become preyed upon; become composte, tossed 
on the decaying heap. 

The soul heals slowly. I drag myself through four weary days until 
I get an offer to watch the Cal Crew work out.-I arise at 5:30 and join 
the crew at the boathouse in the early morning darkness. And cold! 
My friend has just thrown open the doors of the East Oakland shed. 
The water, just a few steps away — 20 or so — is unruffled, lit with 
pinks and violets preceding the rising of the sun of a perfect day. 
After waiting 15 minutes, almost alone in the cold, I watch the first 
shells carried out, ceremoniously placed in the water at a sharp com- 
mand from the coxswain. I await the moment to climb into the 
launch and follow the coach and a driver, to speed, gasoline 
powered, under the shadowed, malevolent forms of Oakland fac- 
tories. 

They row. We follow. Each crew a perfect eight pulls through the 
water with effortless grace — backs arching. 

The perfection of the day makes up for the biting cold of the wind. 
The morning’s exercise of 10 timed spirits is over quickly, and we 
head to the boathouse and do everything in reverse. Boats are put up. 
I carry two life jackets inside. Within 15 minutes we are listening to 
the coach bring up old news, new news, then we file out and I am 
driven back to Berkeley. suddenly alive again. 


The storm is gone. We are within sight of the coast, cool with its green trees. For over a day we have been focusing on our 


brother, healing him, the members of our pod. how concerned we grew each day we had lost contact. Now we perform a heal- 
ing; the sky heals also, except for a rift of gray cloud in the east. 


Mindlink — I can feel our brother’s wound grow slowly closed. It is a task, a slow task — but it is our task. Ever since we 
met with our brother, crossed minds with him as we passed the promotory with its light, we have been connected. Now we feel 
for him — heip him along as we would help one of our own in need. The healing proceeds; the mindlink grows. 


Whales — { must remember I am playing for the whales today. 
Woke up, had a few things to do, breakfast. Rock music on my 
record player — I mentally replace it with the sound of whales. I am 
playing Powell today. I will be on the lookout for any signs of tranc- 

 ingout — the problem that faced me in my first and fifth games. 

Sicilian Defense; Fritzinger-Powell; 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, e6; 3 d4, cd; 4 

| Nd4, Nf6; 5 Ne3. 

A departure. I usually play Bd3 here, but it’s been so long since 
I've gotten a good game with that move that I decided to give this 

one a go. 

5..., 46; 6 g3, Be7; 7 Bg2, 0-0; 8 0-0, a6; 9 a4, Qc7; 10 h3, Nbd7; 

«fd, Re8; 12 Kh2. 
A waiting move which incidentally removes the king from a 
. dangerous diagonal and protects g3. 

12 ..., Nf8; 13 £5. 

Ireally didn’t want to play this move just yet (it weakens e5), but I 
felt the knight shouidii’t be aiiowed to go to gé. 

 13..., Bd7; 14 a5, Rac8; 15 Be3, e5; 16 Nde2, Bc6; 17 g4, h6; 18 

The space advantage White has established in the center, queen- 

- side, and kingside will nevertheless bear careful watching. It is dif- 
ficult to attack on three fronts at once and be victorious. 

18 ..., N6h7; 19 Rf2, Nd7; 20 Rd2, Nc5; 21 Qbi! 

Avoiding weakness (b4) or precipitous action (Bc5) and preparing 
for the queen to take over the task of guarding a5, which frees the 
queen rook for service elsewhere. 

21 ..., Nd7; 22 Qa2, Ndf6; 23 Bb6, Qb8; 24 Rad1, Rf8; 25 Be3, 

_ Rid’; 26 Bb6, Rd7; 27 Nd5, Bd5; 28 ed, Bd8; 29 Bd8, Rdd8; 30 c4, 
7; 31 Rel, Qc5; 32 Rc3. 

To keep the queen out. | 

32...., NgS; 33 Qad, e4; 34 b4,.Qc7; 35 Qd1, Qe7; 36 Qgl! Re8. 

Probably stronger was 36 ..., Qe5 as 37-Qd4 would be a mistake: 

_ 31...,Nd5! White could reply 38 Qe3 or 38 Rc2 with interesting play. 

37 Qd4, Nf3?!; 38 Bf3, ef; 39 Rf3, Qe1; 40 Rf1, Qe3; 41 Rd3. 
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This was the sealed move after 20 minutes of thought. I mainly 
wanted to determine a concrete plan in the face of the threatened 
rook invasion. During adjournment I decided that Black’s best try 
was 41 ..., Qg5 followed by placing his rooks on e5 and e8. My plan 
was then to attempt to exchange on g5, followed by playing Rh! and. 
h4 (with the king on f3 to guard the KNP). As it was, Black made 
another move. 

41 ..., Qd4; 42 Rd4, Re3; 43 h4, Rb3; 44 g5, Nd7; 45 Ne4, Rb4; 46 
Nd6, Rd8; 47 Rel, Nc5;.48 g6! 

Everything works like a charm. If 48 ..., fg; Rf8; 50 Nf7 
comes to the same thing. 

48 ..., Kf8; 49 Nf7; Re8; 50 Re8, Ke8; 51 d6, Nd7; 52 Re4, Kf8; 53 
Re7, Nf6; 54 Nh6, Rc4; 55 Rf7, Ke8; 56 Rf6, Rh4; 57 Kg3, Rh6; 58 
Rf7, Rh1; 59 Rg7 1-0. 

In my final game I prepared to play de Firmian, a friend and 
fellow Rioter (we both played on the Berkeley Riots, a two time na- 
tional championship team.) I have booked up on the wild sacrificial 
lines of the Philidor as Nick has threatened to essay one. Yet, when 
he comes in 15 minutes late (typical of those who take BART), he 
plays 1 b3. We both had to play from scratch, like bakers looking for 
some yeast to make the dough rise. There was scon plenty of yeast 
enough in the game for both sides, and the dough was rising but pret- 
ty equally. After some fiendish traps Nick became impatient to win 
because that was the only way he would catch Grefe for first. Instead 
of getting equality he got a rook down. 

The last game, Grefe, victorious in the last round was standing im- 
passively waiting on the outcome. I felt good about my victory 
because my whale brothers would finally benefit from all the good 
energy they’d been giving me. In the words of Steve Brandwein: ‘‘the 
whales will eat tonight!’’ 

I’d like to urge you other players to send your tournament win- 
nings all or in part, as I do, to: 
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CALCHESS MASTERS OPEN 


by R.E. Fauber 


CalChess held another Masters Open February 21 to March | in 
the University of California, Berkeley Student Union. the $5,200 
prize fund, donated by the American Chess Foundation, attracted 41 
masters from six states and one foreign country to the nine round 
event. 

It was no particular surprise when Grandmaster Jim Tarjan scored 
7-2 and walked off with the $1,600 first prize, although he had 
another grandmaster and four international masters nipping at his 
heels. These titled players, however, had to fall back and watch as 
relatively unknown Richard Lobo of San Francisco and James Thin- 
nsen of Los Angeles surged through the pack in the closing rounds to 
finish a bare half point behind Tarjan and collected $800 each. 

Thinnsen was particularly impressive. He went through the tour- 
nament undefeated. He drew both grandmasters and scored 62-212 
despite facing the seven highest rated players in the tourney and 
Lobo in the final round. 

Bunched at 6-3, which was worth $440, were grandmaster Peter 
Biyiasas, Boris Baczynskj (who came all the way from 
Philadelphia), Vincent McCambridge, Jeremy Silman, and Elliot 
Winslow. The remaining $200 for 9th and 10th places was split four 
ways between Edward Formanek of Los Angeles, Walter Morris, the 
tall stalk of corn from Iowa, Charles Powell, and Eugene Mar- 
tinowsky, the dapper Chicago psychiatrist. 





Tarjan at work. 


Much of the significance of this Masters Open was what did not 
happen. Only chess happened — no tricky disputes, no player 
arguments — no English university commons room could have 
boasted better manners and more mutual respect among colleagues. 
Tournament directors Alan Benson and Max Burkett had to make 
tough decisions every day: when to go for coffee and when to go 
home and take a nap. Part of the credit for the smooth progress of 
the tournament ought to go to them for the unobtrusive competence 
with which they conduct such high-powered events and to the ad- 
vance work they put in so that everything is in order before the 
masters arrive, but all the masters deserve recognition for being men 
of manners. They carry their chess eminence with dignity and accord 
each other mutual courtesy and respect. 

Journalists had to turn to the spectators to generate copy. For ex- 
ample, there was Pascia, the two year-old daughter of John Grefe 
and Mary Lasher. She became very rapt in a game between Jeremy 
Silman and another player, for whom she was rooting. Silman had to 
move like a machine-gun to make the time control but had the better 
of it. When he finished his 40 moves in time, Pascia quietly remark- 
ed, ‘‘Bummer.”’ 

Another spectator was ranking the masters by sexiness rather than 
strength. ‘‘It’s funny, but the best looking masters seem to be play- 
ing on the top boards,’’ she said. Her centerfold picks were Tarjan, 
Lobo, Thinnsen, Biyiasas, and de Firmian. ‘‘De Firmian is kind of 
funny. Some days he looks great and other days I don’t know so 
much,”’ she mused. ‘‘And Boris (Baczynskyj) is kinda cute for all his 
size.”’ 
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A clutch of kibitzers. 


The players were completely absorbed in playing chess to the ex. 
clusion of other considerations. Jerry Hanken, who brought a 


southern California delegation up, was sitting down to his third» 


round game when a woman came up and said to him, ‘‘Congratula- 
tions.”’ 

‘‘For what?’’ he inquired. ‘‘I lost my first two games.” 

‘‘On your marriage,”’ she responded. 

‘“‘Oh, that. . .”’ he muttered. 

In the closing rounds the excitable youths attending the model 


United Nations in the same building produced bustle and noise in the : 


halls. Occasionally the remarks of excited youngsters would drift in- 
to the tournament rrom as once when someone was shouting, 
‘“We’ve got to get in touch with Czechoslovakia. They claim we've 
invaded them, but we haven’t.”’ 

The CalChess Masters Open also produced a most bizarre conclu- 
sion to a chess game. Ruth Haring has White against James Ma- 
Farland. Effortlessly achieving slight inferiority out of the opening, 
Haring dug in and had achieved a kind of Nirvana after MacFarland 


blockaded a QP, which was burying Haring’s QB alive, with the ' 


wrong piece. 


MacFarland had a further problem in that he needed a ride back to | 


Sacramento, and the carload was ready to leave at adjournment 
time. The move before adjournment MacFarland made a move 
which, while not exactly disastrous, gave Haring an edge as her QB 
got more breathing space. 

Confronted with the possibility of seeing his wheels drive away 
while he played this game which would influence nothing, Mac- 
Farland proposed a draw. Haring wanted to consult her husband 
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Masters Open cont. 
Peter Biyiasas, who escorted her to a corner to find out what her 
sealed move was. 

The scene became bizarre when a number of masters including IM 
de Firmian and GM Biyiasas began to analyze the game in front of 
MacFarland and Haring. The results proved inconclusive with Mac- 
Farland able to hold his side of the board while the other masters 
srove with might and main to find something for Haring. 

An hour of this led to negotiations in the foyer. MacFarland did 
not want to resign, but he could not very well forfeit his ride either. 
He proposed that they play the game off with 15 minutes apiece on 
the clock. If Haring won, she won. If he. won, it was a draw. This 
novel approach caused more negotiations in which Haring remarked 
that maybe her husband could find a win for her, if there was a de- 
cent adjournment interval. 

Ultimately, by some mysterious dialectical process, the players 
agreed to toss a coin. MacFarland would call it in the air, and he 
would get a draw if he won while Haring got a win if the toss went 
against him. The coin came down tails but MacFarland had called 
heads. Thus half of Haring’s score in the Masters Open came from a 


_ byeand the flip of a coin. MacFarland had to be content with his ride 


home. A kibitzer even criticized him for calling heads ‘‘when you 
know it always comes down tails.’’ 

If the whole story of the tournament lay in the games, it was a rich 
sory full of brilliance and excitement. Only a small selection will 
have to serve for now, but Dennis Fritzinger is preparing to annotate 
afurther selection for the next issue. 

Here was an important win in Tarjan’s drive for the trophy: 
(Notes by Tarjan) 

Sicilian Defense; B. Baczynskyj — J. Tarjan: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 
(4, cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, 26; Bg5, e6; 7 £4, Be7; 8 Qf3, Qc7; 9 
0, Nbd7; 10 Bd3, b5; 11 Rhel, Bb7; 12 Qg3, b4. 

A theoretical novelty. This has been the same course taken in 
Spassky — Fischer; Reykjavik, 1972. Here Fischer played 12 ..., 
_ 0-0, which is not so good. 

13 Nd5, ed. 

The move 13 Nd5 is supposed to be very strong. There are several 
variations available here, for example, 14 ed, Kd8 is unclear. 

14e5, de; 15 fe, Nh5; 16 Qh4, Bg5; 17 Qg5, g6. 

White’s next forces Black’s knight to a square where it strengthens 
the threatened e6 square. Better was an immediate 18 e6 when Qf4; 





lonsists of complete scores of games from 
listed tournaments with ECO&Informant codes 


1980 U.S. Championship $2.50 
1980 Lone Pine $5.00 
1980 Paul Masson $3.00 
M80 Re jkavik $3.25 
80 Wijk aan Zee $3.50 
‘39 Interzonals, Riga or Brazil @f4.00 
979 Lone Pine $6.50 
M9 Marshall International $4.50 
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Silman vs. Baczinskyj 


19 Qf4, Nf4; 20 ed and Rf1 is better for White despite the pawn 
minus. I planned 18 e6, NcS5! when the attack is strong, but Black has 
a piece. 

18 g4, Ng7; 19 e6, Nc5; 20 ef. 

Also possible is 20 Bf5 and if ..., 0-0; 21 e7 and Re}. 

20 ..., Kf7; 21 Rfl, Kg8. 

A piece ahead, but I can just barely survive. 

22 Rf6, Re8; 23 h4, Qe5; 24 Qe5, Re5; 25 Rdf1, Re8; 26 h5, gh; 27 
gh, Nd3; 28 cd. 

Even here it’s not easy because 28 ..., Nh5; 29 Rgl. 

28 ..., h6. 

But it’s lost now — 29 Rgl, Bc8. 

29 Rf7?, Rel 0-1. 

The $100 brilliancy prize went to Biyiasas who donated three 
pieces to the cause of stripping Black’s king bare. There are several 
picturesque positions created in the process. 

Sicilian Defense; P. Biyiasas — I. Skovgaard: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, e6; 3 
d3, Nc6; 4 g3, Nf6; 5 Bg2, d6?!; 6 0-0, Be7; 7 c3, 0-0; 8 Rel, Qc7; 9 
d4. 
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please add $1.00 for postage. list only 
Intl. Championship Chess(Kazic)$13.95 $5 


Solitaire Chess (Horowitz) $3250 $2.50 
The Endings (Griffiths) $9.95 $4 
Chess to Enjoy (Soltis) $8.95 $4 
How to Play Endings (Barden) $7.95 $4 
Middle Game in Chess(Euwe)IorII$15@ $7.50@ 


Improve Your + Fast (O'Kelly) $10.95 $7.50 
Assess Your + Fast (O'Kelly) $10.95 $7.50 


MAX BURKETT, EDITOR 
1009 MAC ARTHUR BOULEVARD #6 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94610 
New titles from England!! 


Skara 1980 (A. Miles) $8.30 $7.50 
USSR Champ. 1979 (Miles) $7.70 -$7.00 
Buenos Aires 1979 (Miles) $5.95 $5.25 
Pirc for the Tourn.Player hard$1795 $16.50 
(Nunn) paper $10.50 $9.75 
English 1...P-K4 (Watson) $19.95 $19.00 
English 1...N-KB3 (Watson) $10.95 $10.50 


Calif. residents please add 63% sales tax. 








Masters Open cont. 


Since Black is now going to transpose a move down into a well 
known form of the King’s Indian Attack, he should at least avoid the 
trade on d4, which gives White’s QN a nice square. 

9 ..., cd?!; 10 cd, d5; 11 e5, Nd7; 12 Nc3, b6; 13 Bf4, Qd8; 14 Rel, 
NaS; 15 h4, Ba6; 16 Ng5, h6. | 

The fatal weakening. Black is unable to generate any Q-side play, 
and White leisurely prepares his K-side break-in. Black would be 
happiest if he could simultaneously have his bishop, knight and rook 
on fg. 

17 Nf3, Rc8; 18 Nh2, Re8; 19 Ng4, Bf8; 20 b3, Nc6. 

Now Biyiasas thought an hour before making his first sacrifice and 
only decided on it ‘‘based upon a random sampling of variations.’’ 

21 Nd5!!?, ed; 22 Bd5, Ne7? 

The defensive mistake of ‘‘crowding’’ too many pieces near the 
king. If salvation were to be had it must lie in 22 ..., Nb4 when 23 
Be4 looks like the move. The immediate threats include the simple 24 
a3; and 23 ..., Nb8; 24 Nf6, Kh8; 25 Bh6 is too horrible. There is no 
time for 23 ..., Rcl; 24 Bcl, Na2; 25 Nh6, gh; 26 Qg4, Kh8; 27 Qf5. 

23 Bf7!, Kf7; 24 e6, Kg8; 25 Nhé! 

Tremendous shot follows tremendous shot. The key is that Black’s 
KR is stalemated. 

25 ..., gh; 26 Qg4, Kh7; 27 ed, Rel, 28 Rel, Bb5; 29 Rc7, Bd7; 30. 
Rd7, 1-0. 

White piles up on the knight while threatening mates. If 30 ..., 
Qa8; 31 BeS. 

The best game prize proved thorny indeed. There were many fine 
games, full of dramatic points and inspiration. To make technical 
precision too much of a factor would have required having a judge 
who had a higher rating than any of the players. The criteria became 
reduced to a game where both sides were playing strongly, where 
there was thematic play and where the winner had to execute the lat- 
ter part of the game crisply to gain the point. It was also possible for 
a draw to have qualified. 

The best game turned out really to be the most exciting game. 
There is a single tempo between triumph and disaster. Both sides 
seemed to be winning and to be losing at the same time. 

English Opening; D. Waterman — R. Hurdle: 1 c4, ¢5; 2 Nec3, 
Nc6; 3 g3, 26; 4 Bg2, Bg7; 5 e3, Ng37; 6 Nge2, d6; 7 Rbi. 

This is a popular way to play this formation, but it has not fared 
well recently. Another method is 7 b3 intending Bb2 and an eventual 
advance d4. After Black’s 7 ..., Bf5; 8 4 is worth a try, as it leads in- 
to another perfectly satisfactory situation. 

7 ..., BE5; 8 d3, a5; 9 a3, 0-0; 10 0-0, Qd7; 11 Nd5, Nd5; 12 cd, Ne7; 
13 Qb3, Rfc8; 14 e4, a4; 15 Qdl, Bh3; 16 Bh3, Qh3; 17 Nc3, Qd7; 18 
b3, ab; 19 Qb3. 

White has opened the Q-side to good effect. His ORP is no 
weakness because it can always be traded in the process of closing in 
on Black’s QBP and QP, which now face considerable pressure. 

19 ..., b6, 10 Kg2, Rf8; 21 £3, £5; 22 NbS, h5! 

Black is losing on the Q-side and has to be able to open lines on the 
K-side to keep in this game. 

23 Rb2!, f4; 24 Re2, Rac8; 25 Qc4. 

Playing 25 Bd2, g5; 26 Rfcl, g4; 27 Rc7, Rc7; 28 Rc7, gf is a little 
too exciting for White’s taste. Leaving the rook to run interference 
for the king, he plans to divert Black’s queen with gain of tempo. 

25 ..., g5; 26 a4, Ng6; 27 Qc6, Qe7; 28 Ba3, 4; 29 Nc7, fg; 30 hg, 
gf; 31 Kf2. st 
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Both players have winning attacks. Who wins? Clearly White 
could not play 31 Rf3, Rf3; 32 Kf3, Qf6 followed by Rf8 with too 
many threats to be met by the White men winning the Q-side. A sam. 
ple variation — to show the threats — is 33 Kg2, Rf8; 34 Qbé6, Qfl: 
35 Kh2, Nf4; 36 Rf2, Qh3; 37 Kgl, Ne2. But now the king is hiding 
and getting ready to run. 

31 ..., Nf4; 32 Qd6. 

One variation is 32 gf, Qh4; 33 Kgl, Qg3; 34 Khl, Rf4; 35 Rh? 
Rh4!, and another is 32 Bd6, Qg5; 33 Bf8, RF8; 34 gf, Qh4; 35 Kp 
(35 Kgl, Rf4), Qf4; 36 Ke2, Qfl; 37 Kd2, Rf2; 38 Kc3, Qal sews up 
the win. The attacking variations are very difficult to sort. 

32 ..., Qg5; 33 Bci, Nd3; 34 Kgl, Qg3; 35 Kh1, Qh3; 36 Kgl, f. 
37 Rff2, Qg3; 38 Rg2, RF1 0-1. 

For excitement it was hard to beat Paul Whitehead — Nick de 
Firmian, where Whitehead gave up queen and pawn for rook and 
knight but ‘‘all his knights looked like queens to me,”’ according to 
de Firmian. 

(notes by Whitehead) 

Sicilian Defense; P. Whitehead — N. deFirmian: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3 
d6; 3 d4, cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, a6; 6 Bg5, e6; 7 £4, Be7; 8 Qf3, Qc. 
9 0-0-0, Nbd7; 10 Be2. 

First played by Keres against Fischer at Bled, 1959 and pretty 
much discarded since. 

10 ..., b5; 11 e5?! 

The previously mentioned game went 11 Bf6, Nf6 and then 12¢5, 
Bb7; 13 ef!?, Bf3; 14 Bf3, Bf6; 15 Ba8, d5; 16 Bd5, Bd4; 17 Rd4, ed 
and now 18 Rel, Kf8; 19 ReS! was correct with interesting play. As 
far as I know 11 e5?! was first played in E. Winslow — R. Hammice, 
Golden Gate Open, 1976. 

11 ..., Bb7; 12 ef, Bf3; 13 Bf3, gf; 14 Ba8, fg; 15 f5, e5! 

Of course it is impossible to surprise Nick in this opening. He knew 
about the game of Elliot’s and had analyzed it out to a win for Black. 

16 Nd5, Qc8; 17 Bc6, Bd8?! 

Faced with two apparently favorable variations, Nick slips and 
chooses one which gives White loads of play. Better was 17 ..., ed; 18 
Bd7, Qd7; 19 Rhel, Qf5! when the attack both after 20 Ne7 and 20 
Re7, Kf8; 21 Rd4 seems to be sufficient. 

18 Bd7, Qd7; 19 Ne2! Qf5; 20 Ng3. 

Now White sets up a blockade with his knights. Despite my huge 
material deficit, I thought I had a good one. 

20 ..., Qg4; 21 Rhfi, 0-0; 22 Ne3, Qe6; 23 Kb1, Bb6; 24 Nefs, 
Rd8. 

Because 24 ..., d5; 25 Rd5, Qd5; 26 Ne7 is a royal fork up. 

25 Ned, d5! 

Played after long thought. The alternative 25 ..., h6; 26 Rdé (not 
Nfd6, £5 winning), Rd6; 27 Ned6, Bc7; 28 Ne4, Qc4; 28 Rel! sets up 
an invincible blockade. 

26 NgS, Qf6; 27 H4!, Rd7; 28 g4, h6? 

Correct was 28 ..., Bd8!, when I think the onus is on White to 
prove he had compensation for the queen. 

29- Ne4!, Qe6; 30 Nh6, Kh8. 

And here better was 30 ..., Kg7 or 30 ..., Kf8. White wins after 30 
..., Qh6; 31 Nf6, Kg7; 32 Nd7, Bd4; 33 c3. Black’s pawns fall like 
ripe tomatoes. 

31 Nf6, Re7? 

Time pressure. Better 31 .., Rd8, although I see no way to meet 32 
25 follwed by destroying Black on the KB file. 

32 Rd5. 

Threatens 33 Rd8, Kg7; 34 Rg8, Kh6; 35 g5 mate. 

32 ..., Re4; 33 ReS! 

And Nick played 33 ..., Qd6 but resigned before I could go into 
the aforementioned mate. 

One of the very nicest masters you will ever want to meet is Boris 
Baczynskyj of Philadelphia. God created him out of good will and 
integrity, and he learned his first cheapo only while learning chess. 
When he vaulted into the prize list by defeating Paul Whitehead in 
the final round, he came away from the game visibly upset. He 
thought Whitehead should have won that game and hated to take it 
away from him on a blunder. ‘‘I don’t like to win that way,” he to 
one spectator. 
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Masters Open cont. 


With Boris the play really is the thing. He comes all the way out 
here because “*I’m always playing the same people in the east; I want 
to meet somebody different.’’ and he is a chess professional who 
must depend on his tournament winnings for a large portion of his 
income. 

A natural attacking player like his prototype, Spielmann, this is 
how he let his fancy free against a leading Bay Area light. 

(notes by Baczynskyj) 

Zaki Opening; Z. Harari — B. Baczynskyj: 1 g3, c5; 2 Bg2, Nc6; 3 
G3, g6; 4 Nf3, Bg7; 5 c3. 

Unusual — orthodoxy dictates 5 0-0 or 5 e4 or 5 c4. 

5 ..., €5; 6 0-0, Nge7; 7 Be3. 

This move instead of the natural 7 e4 places the QB where it in- 
terferes with the KP. 

7.5 D6. 

| played this instead of 7 ..., d6 because I wanted to push the QP 
two squares. I realized that I weakened the White squares but did not 
see how White could take advantage of this. 

8 Qcl, d5; 9 Na3, 0-0; 10 Rb1, Bg4. 

Both sides are more or less finished with their development. Black 
stands better in the center as a result of White’s last four moves 
which, although imaginative, were somewhat unnatural. With his 
last move Black prepares to bring the rook to the QB file to hinder 
a possible b4 by White. The QB also tempts White to weaken his 
k-side slightly. 

11 h3, Bd7; 12 Bg5, Rc8; 13 e4, Be6; 14 b3, Qd7; 15 h4, £5. 

Black goes on the attack. As frequently happens in the closed 


- openings, there is a radical shift of the game’s tenor from the general 


and logical to the concrete and variational. 

16 Bh6, fe; 17 de, de. 

I played this rather than the ‘‘positional’’ 17 ..., d4; 18 Bg7, Kg7; 
19 NgS because Black will have to give up his QB while White’s 


_ pieces get good squares. But now 18 Bg7, ef is good for Black. 


On 18 Nh2, Bh6; 19 Qh6, Qd3 (intending ..., NfS5—e3) Black 
keeps his pawn. 

18 Rd1, Nd4! 

Only forward! (Except if you’re Ulf Andersson — and I’m not.) 
Also the knight is safe since 19 cd, cd; 20 Qd2, e3 or 19 Nd4, cd and 
Black keeps his extra center pawn. 

19 Bg7, ef; 20 Bf8, fg; 21 cd, cd; 22 Qg5, Rf8; 23 QeS. 

As a result of the forced exchange operation Black has exposed the 


_ White king to an assault by mobile pieces. White’s rooks and knight 


are helpless spectators at the royal tragedy. After 23 Kg2, Bd5; 24 


 Kfl, Bf3 White would not be long for this world. 


23 ..., Nc6; 24 Qg5, RF5; 25 Qd2, Ne5; 26 F4?, Nf3, 0-1. 

Besieged, White blunders away the queen, but there would have 
followed from 26 Kg2, Qd5; 27 Kf1, Qh1; 28 Ke2, Qf3; 29 Kf1, d3 
mating soon or 29 Kel, Nd3; 30 Kf1, Re5, also mating. Black’s 
cluster of centralized pieces was very effective against White’s scat- 
tered pieces. 

The lower boards were not laboring to produce mice either. 
Charles van Buskirk’s extravagant play was punished in gambit by 
Erol Liebowitz in this original game. 

Queen’s Indian Defense; E. Liebowitz — C. van Buskirk: 1 d4, 
Ni6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nf3, b6; 4 a3, c5; 5 d5, Ba6?!; 6 Qa4, ed; 7 cd, Bb7. 
unprotected rook on a8 makes moves like 7 ..., Nd5; 8 Qe4 
ugly, 

8e4, Qe7; 9 Bd3, Bd5; 10 0-0, Bc6; 11 Qc2, d6; 12 Rel, Nbd7. 

The threat of e5 loomed. 

13 Nd4, Bb7; 14 Nf5, Qd8; 15 £4, Qc7; 16 e5, de; 17 fe, Ne5. 

Even worse may be 17 ..., Nh5; 18 e6, fe; 19 Re6, Kd8; 20 Bg’S. 

18 Bf4, Nfd7; 19 BeS, Ne5; 20 Bb5, Kd8; 21 Nc3, c4; 22 Radi, 
Ke8; 23 Kh, Bc5; 24 Ng7, Nd3; 25 Ne8, Nel. 


If25 ..., Nf2; 26 Qf2 produces a long variation with White a pawn 
Up. 


46 Qf5, Kb8; 27 Rel, Bg2. 

Very picturesque — Black’s queen has no safe squares. 
4Kg2, Qb7; 29 Kh3, 26; 30 Bc4, Qc8; 31 Qc8, Ke8; 32 b4, Bd4; 33 
5, b5; 34 Bd3, Ra7; 35 Bf5, Kd8; 36 Nd6, Bb2; 37 Re2, 1-0. 
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Whale cont. 

Greenpeace 

240 Fort Mason 

San Francisco, CA 94123 
or to other organizations such as the 

Whale Protection Fund 

1925 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 
or to 

Friends of Animals 

11 W. 60th St. 

New York, NY 10023 
(The latter group is a more violent group, having rammed the Sierra, 
a private whaling ship as she attempted to leave port.) 

Chess is only part of the great life system of our planet, and maybe 
whales will give energy to you. Or birds, to make your mind fly. 
Chess is a part, not apart from life. 


Whales Passing 


i hear the grays 

are passing off point reyes 
just now, that any day 

you may 

see them go by. 

and why 

not? the whales have gone 
this way before, or bone 
embedded in sandstone 
means nothing. not ‘‘here lies 
a whale’’ but ‘‘under other skies 
unlike yet like today 

another gray 

swam by 

happened to die 

was buried and 

preserved for us in sand.”’ 
the crumbling cliffs that raise such buts and ifs 
will fall away, 

vanish some day, 

but not, i hope, the gray. 


2nd Annual 
CLASSIC 7rd. swiss 
H APRIL 11-15, 1981 
E Hyatt Rickeys 
S Palo Alto 
SPRING OPEN 
S 


296-5392 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


CHESS OPENING STATISTICS by John Menke, $3 postpaid. 
Eleven charts. The biggest little book you will ever read!!!! 5,722 re- 
cent Master/Grandmaster games are statistically analyzed to clearly 
show: White’s inherent % advantage; the best of 10 White opening 
moves; Black’s best defenses to each White opening! Unconditional 
money back guarantee of your satisfaction! MENKE, 723 Barton, 
Mt. Vernon, IL 62864. 
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Sunday, February 8, 1981 


Modesto 
Produces 


A Winner 


by R. E. Fauber with Frank Garosi 








Larry Christiansen of Modesto scored the finest tournament 
triumph of his chess career in January at Linares, Spain. Scoring 
8-3 Christiansen tied for first with world champion Anatoly Kar- 
pov. Bent Larsen of Denmark was third with 7-4. Zoltan Ribli of 
Hungary fourth with 614-414, and former world champion Boris 
Spassky had to settle for.a tie with Lubomir Kavalek of Washing- 
ton, D.C., at 6-5. 

Although losing to Karpov in their individual encounter, Chris- 
tiansen granted only four draws, to Larsen, Ribli, Kavalek, and 
Lubomir Ljubojevic of Yugoslavia. The tourmament field had an 
average rating of about 2565, which will make it one of the stron- 
gest tournaments of this or any other year. At the beginning the 
24-year-old Christiansen was ranked only ninth among the com- 
petitors. 

Christiansen showed promise of things to come when he won 
the U.S. Junior Championship three years in a row, 1973-75. In 
1976 he tied for second behind former world champion Tigran 


Petrosian at Lone Pine, and took another second and a grand- 
master norm at Torremolinos. Returning to Torremolinos in 1977 
he came Clear first and earned his grandmaster title before he 
had reached the age of 21. He also became the first player in in- 
ternational chess history to go direttly from untitled player to 
grandmaster. 

Christiansen’s career seemed to go into a stall in 1978-79. A 
sociable and athletic youth, he seemed to be treating chess with 
the easy grace he brought to his lifestyle and to be relying too 
much on natural ability. But in 1979 he turned to rigorous analyti- 
cal work, the fruit of which included two excellent tournament 
books, “Hastings 1978-79” and “Talinn, 1979.” These efforts began 
to pay off in 1980 when he tied for first in the U.S. Championship 
and then scored 7- 4 on third board for the U.S. team at the chess 
Olympiad: Now this triumph puts him in the front rank of Ameri- 
can grandmasters as a player who, like Yasser Seirawan, may 


seriously aim at bringing the world Championship back to Amei- 
can shores. 


Christiansen mauled a former world champion in the following 
sharp manner at Linares. 


Spassky 
BLACK 





WHITE 
Christiansen 
Black to move. 
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SE TLS EE DDE TEED ILL LOLS A TEI races, 


Queen’s Gambit Declined 
L. Christiansen vs. B. Spassky 


1. P-Q4, P-Q4; 2. P-QB4, B- 
K3; 3. N-QB3, N- KB3; 4. PXP, 
PXP; 5. B-N5, B-K2; 6. P-K3, 
QN- Q2; 7. B-Q3, 0-0. 

‘(A staple of chess in the 
1950s, this Exchange Varia- 
tion has recently been consid- 
ered dull and bestowing Black 
with lively winning chances 
through K-side attack. Chris- 
tiansen, however, hates dull.) 

8. KN-K2, P-B3; 9. Q-B2, R- 


K1; 10. P-KR3. 
(A multi-purpose move. In 
some cases ... , P-KR3: B- 


KB4, N-R4; B-R2 is possible. It 
also supports a pawn assault 
on the Black K.) 

1a <5 N-B1; 11. P-KN4, B- 
Q2; 12. 0-0-0, R- Bl; 13. K-N1, 
P- N4; 14. N-B4, P-QR4; 15. B- 
B5, P-R5; 16. N-Q3, BXB?!; 17. 
PXB, N/1-Q2; 18. KR- Nl, B- 
Bl. 


(He who hesitates is Jost. 
Christiansen recommends the 
immediate 18...., P-B4, when 
White would regret 19. PXP, 
NXP; 20. NXP?, Q- R4; 21. N- 
Q4, N/4-K5; 22. Q-K2, NXB; 23. 
RXN, N-K5; 24. R/5-N1, P-R6.) 

19. R-N2, P-B4; 20. PXP, 
NXP; 21. NXN, RXN; 22. Q-Q3, 
K-R1; 23. N-K4! 


See diagram. 

(The attack after 23...., R- 
Bl; 24. NXN, PXN; 25. B-R4 is 
crushing. If 25. ... , R-K5; 26. 
QXQP.) 

23. ..., RXN; 24. QXR, Q 
Bl; 25. .Q-Q3, N-K5; 26. P-B3, 
NXB; 27. RXN, B-K2; 28. P-B6, 
BXP; 29. RXP, P-R3?; 30. 
RKR, QXR? 31. R-QBI, Re- 
signs. 

If 31. ..., QBI; 32. Q-B5 
wraps it up. 


Christiansen + Portisch 


L< ee. €5 2. Nex, N¥b 3. NCS, 66° 
g3, Nc6 5. Bge2, d5 6. exd5, Nxd5 7. 
0-0, Be7 8. d4, 0-0 9. e4, Nxe3 10. 
DXC5.. exo UT, exd4, pre iz. Bac. 

b6 13. Rbl, Bb7 14. d5, exd5 15. 
exd5, Na5 16. Ne5, Bxe5 17. Bxe5, 
Re8 18. Rel, Qd7 19. Bc3, Baé 20. 
Rel, Nb7 21. Qdad4, f6 22. Bb4, Rxcl 
23. Rxel, Rce8 24. Rxc8+ Qxc8 25. h4 
Bb5 26. d6, Nc5 27. Qd5+ Kf8 28. Qed 
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28. +r, Kf7 29. Qe7+ Kg6 30. h5+ Kxu5 
Rix QEGh 1-0; 


Freud’s Father cont. 


Psyching Out 

The great psychological model makers may be of practical use to 
players who care for nothing more theoretical than their standing ina 
tournament. 

From transactional analysis we may learn the art of exchanging. 
From Jung’s concept of archetypical behavior we may get a guide to 
reviving out of date openings. Late in life Freud evolved a “‘nirvana 
principle,’ which may explain the use of the grandmaster draw, 4 
quick way to attain blissful nothingness. sie 

Computer chess play discloses emotional interactions in impét- 
sonal circuitry. The best computers are very good at everything but 
attacking the king. Computers are electronic monsters whose power 
derives from programmers who created them. They behave like 
monsters from old movies. They are able to attack but subconscious- 
ly resist the idea of symbolically killing their masters. ‘‘Go back, g0 
back! I made you,”’ buzzes eerily through their circuits. 

Today psychology and chess are joined in a quivering dialectic. AS 
Socrates might have commented on the matter: ‘‘All I know is that I 
know something, but I’m not sure what it is.”’ 


REMEMBERING 1980 


By R. E. Fauber 


Chess tournaments follow each other with such dizzying rapidity 
that their significance soon fades. A year-end wrap-up of northern 
California and international competition might be worthwhile if only 
as a speculation on chess trends or lack thereof. 

Northern Californians were never more prominent in American 
chess than in 1980. At the $30,000 Chess Set Memorial Day tourna- 
ment in Los Angeles it was Peter Biyiasas of San Francisco, Walter 
Browne of Berkeley, and Larry Christiansen of Modesto sharing first 
with the south state’s Jack Peters. In July at the mammoth Paul 
Masson American Class Championships, the last such tourney 
Masson will sponsor, it was again Biyiasas, Browne, and Chris- 
tiansen tied for first with Jim Tarjan of Berkeley and Florin 
Gheorghiu from Rumania. In November at the American Open in 
Los Angeles Browne shared first with John Grefe of San Francisco 
and David Strauss from the south state. 

These were relatively minor achievements. The Northern Califor- 
nia Tournament Clearinghouse Area took the top three spots in the 
U.S. Championship in June: Browne, Christiansen, and Larry Evans 
of Reno, Nevada tied for first to third. The next week Christiansen 
shared first in the World Open in Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile, Browne had a clear second in one of the year’s 
strongest tourneys at Reykjavik behind surging Viktor Kupreichik of 
the Soviet Union and in an even stronger tournament at Wijk-aan- 
Zee Browne shared first with Yasser Seirawan of Seattle ahead of 
fearsome Viktor Korchnoi. 

Finally, when it came time to select the six man U.S. team for the 
Olympiad in Malta, the north state contributed half its members: 
Christiansen, Tarjan, and Nick de Firmian of Berkeley. Had he 
wanted to Browne could also have played. 

Since Browne is 32, Biyiasas 30, Tarjan 29, and Christiansen 24, 
our grandmaster quartet has not yet peaked in skill, and we can ex- 
pect even finer accomplishments from them in the future. 


International Perspective 
In searching for trends in international tournament competition it 


may be useful to summarize the winners in the 16 strongest tour- 
naments of the year. Of these 10 had an average rating among the 


' contestants of 2500 or more. Clearly the winners of these events 


faced very few rabbits in their struggle to the top. 


Tmt Ave. rating FIDE Winner(s) 
(when available) Category 
Bad Kissingen 2614 15 Karpov 
Bugojno 2602 15 Karpov 
Tilburg 2608 15 Karpov 
Amsterdam — 14 Karpov 
Buenos Aires aa 13 Larsen 
London -—- 13 Andersson 
Korchnoi 
Miles 
Baden-bei- Wien 12 Belyavsky 
Spassky 
Sochi — 11 Panchenko 
Vrbas — 11 Miles 
Wijk-aan-Zee 2510 11 Browne 
Seirawan 


Just below these most testing tournaments were six others in FIDE 
category 10. 


Tmt Winner(s) 
Baku Kasparov 
Erevan Arshak Petrosian 
Tseshkovsky 
Hastings Andersson 
Nunn 


Reykjavik Kupreichik 

Tashkent Belyavsky 

U.S. Championship Browne 
Christiansen 
Evans 


In these 16 tournaments there were 24 first places and ties for first 
place. This is a summary of 1980’s major tournament winners with 
the number of wins each had in parentheses when it is more than one. 

Anatoly Karpov (4) Viktor Kupreichik 


Ulf Andersson (2) Bent Larsen 
Walter Browne (2) John Nunn 
Anthony Miles (2) .... Panchenko 


Andrei Belyavski (2) 
Larry Christiansen 
Larry Evans 

Gary Kasparov 
Viktor Korchnoi 


Arshak Petrosian 
Yasser Seirawan 
Boris Spassky 
Vitaly Tseshkovsky 


It was another Karpov year. He won the four strongest tour- 
naments and only had a mediocre (for him) result in one individual 
tournament in which he competed. Karpov did disappoint in the 
European team championships — where he scored only 40 per cent 
— but he had a score of 65 per cent in the 79 games he played in 1980 
and lost only six games. Not since the Alekhine era of 1927-35 has 
any one player so dominated the tournament scene. 

Another sensational Soviet was Gary Kasparov. He played in only 
one international grandmaster tournament, at Baku, where he scored 
76 per cent overall and 77 per cent against the grandmasters he faced, 
but he also competed in the European team championship, the 
Olympiad, and the World Junior Championship: Although the 
grandmasters he faced in these contests were weaker than the ones 
Karpov encountered, he scored 78 per cent against them without a 
loss. In 46 games during 1980 Kasparov lost only to Georgiev of 
Bulgaria — just one game all year. 

The champions Karpov and Spassky keep on having successes, but 
Belyavsky and Kupreichik are also notable for outstanding 
achievements in tournaments held outside the Soviet Union. About 
30 and 32 years of age respectively, they have been brought along, 
much the way baseball players work their way through the farm 
system of minor league ball, and are now playing in the major league 
with a vengeance. 

Another striking feature of the winners in the most important 
tournaments is the complete absence of winners from east European 
countries. Hungary tied the Soviet Union for first in the Olympiad, 
but Portisch, Ribli, Adorjan, and Sax do not figure at the top of any 
tournament. The Yugoslavs have enough grandmasters to form a 
choir, but not one of them soloed in a major tournament. 

Czechoslovakia’s Smejkal and Hort remained formidable but not 
indomitable, while it was close but no cigar for Rumania’s 
Gheorghiu. 

The Scandinavians Andersson and Larsen shone, and the Britons, 
Miles and Nunn. Born only two days apart in 1955, much more can 
be expected of Miles and Nunn in the future. Miles has known 
outstanding successes in the past, while Nunn may be just begining to 
stride out to the peak of his ability. 

Certainly 1980 was a year when bright new stars came to the top of 
the international tournament scene. Not the least of them was 21 
year-old Yasser Seirawan, who sandwiched a pair of mediocre results 
between victories at FIDE category 7 Torremolinos and Wijk-aan- 
Zee and his outstanding score of 8-3 on second board at the Malta 
Olympiad. 

But the international chess race never stops. Andersson took this 
year’s first big event, Hastings. Karpov and Korchnoi are rolling up 
their sleeves for another world championship slug-fest, and 
somewhere in an out of the way YMCA or Pioneers’ Palace some 
unknown juvenile has stars in his eyes and mate on the board. 
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When Second 
Best is Best 


by Roy Jackson 


Inferior moves appeal to me. Early on, peers told me that a strong 
center was essential but did not provide convincing reasons. So I an- 
notated a fictitious game where White pushed both his rook pawns to 
open. ‘‘Far superior to attempts at dominating the center,”’ I wrote, 
‘*since there is only one center as opposed to two sides.’” Whoever 
had the center, it seemed to me, made little difference. 

Coffeehouse ‘‘experts’’ freely criticize inferior openings. ‘‘Yuk, 
Philidor’s,’’ I’ve heard. Most of this has to be chess snobbery, I 
figure, because out and out refutations don’t exist. Up against such 
attitudes, I am easily tempted into weak lines of play. One 
coffeehouse regular haughtily suggested I not play inferior lines in 
tournaments because I might discover my opponent ‘‘knew how to 
beat it.’? What a silly preconception — a clear path to victory? No 
sir, when I make a move that isn’t in the books, then my opponent 
must beat me, not the opening. Furthermore, he must win by himself 
— unaided by rote memorization. 

Not long ago British grandmaster Tony Miles won a game by play- 
ing 1 ..., eS only the way patzers play the opening. 

So much for coffeehouse wisdom. Books may criticize; grand- 
masters, too. But players in the B category have no business scoffing 
at lines which are slightly weak. So are we. 

Confronted by the theoretical Sicilian in this next game I ventured 
on the unpopular and possibly second rate Deferred Wing Gambit. 
The theoretical question remains unresolved by this game as my op- 
ponent obliged first with second rate and finally some third rate 
moves. 

Jackson (1623)-Flammer (1659): 1 e4. 

Hoping for the same from Black. I had seen the Sicilian twice 
already from this side. Besides, I’d just studied the Exchange Ruy. 
(Moderate players have even criticized this opening like it were a car 
without an engine or incapable of going anywhere.) 

It’s more like a V-8 engined car dependent on the Arabs for fuel. 
—ed. 


. 
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The Sicilian AGAIN! I’m flabbergasted at how unoriginal the 
players of my strength can be as a whole. 

2 Nf3, d6; 3 b4. 

The inferior line. I’ve played this in tournaments before, occa. 
sionally stunning my opponent into 15 minutes of thought. B players 
are too much into book lines; chess is a chance to be creative. 

3 ..., cb; 4 d4, e6? 

White has the best of the center and a bigger playground. Mean. 
while, Black has muffled his QB. All four of Black’s moves have 
been with pawns, notice. 

When a gambit is accepted, it is pretty important for the greedy 
player to develop as soon as he can before his opponent’s develop- 
ment ties him up. Do you suppose 4 ..., e6 was played because it Oc- 
curs frequently in other variations? The thought is too booky for 
words. Better was 4 ..., Bg4. 

And better than that 4 ..., Nf6; 5 Bd3, d5; 6 Nbd2, e6 inviting 
White to release the tension in the center. —ed. 

There was a time when I’d have played 4 ..., e5, deliberately relin- 
quishing my privilege to castle. Maybe I’ll take this quirk up again 
for shock value. 

5 c4! 

Important, I’ve learned from the endgame’s point of view. This 
pawn is a candidate in the Wing Gambit. Left backward too long on 
QB2, it can easily be blockaded by enemy pieces. Now Black will 
hem and haw: should he take in passing? 

SF nce Ce 

Black has made yet another pawn move. White develops his other 
knighf, gains a tempo, and unshackles QB3. 

6 Nc3. 

In addition to his stronger center, White has two pieces in play. 
Meanwhile Black’s center pawns are anti-developmental, standing 
between the bishops and clear sky. 

I arrived at this position once before in this tournament by a dif- 
ferent move order. White has adequate compensation for his pawn. 
Unfortunately, being a B player is compensation for my compensa- 
tion; I lost the first time. 

6 ..., Nf6; 7 Bd3, Be7. 


Black wishes he’d gotten in ..., dS, when his bishop could be 


placed actively on b4. Now, it’s a thorn which has to be removed 
from the castling route. 
8 0-0, 0-0; 9 eS. 


Cont. on p. 134 





A ee ges 
“‘My position is sunk!”’ 
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Freud's Father Had His Problems Too 


R.E. Fauber 


‘“You were crazy to make that move!’’? — Sigmund Freud (kibitz- 


ing an Adler-Jung game) 


Despite the efforts of Ernest Jones and Reuben Fine, psychologists 
have done a dismal job of relating the dynamics of the human mind 
to the dynamics of the 64 squares. 

In 50 years all they have come up with is the correlation of the 
Oedipus Complex with the desire to kill the king and protect the 
queen. In this Freudian interpretation of chess players’ behavior 
Alexander Alekhine is Oedipus Rex. This classic king killer, who 
learned chess from his mother, fabricated an encounter for his games 
collection which featured extra queens on the board. He constantly 
married older women who enjoyed mothering him. The moral of 
Alekhine’s story: if you want to be aggressive, be a momma’s boy. 

Yet, for all its attractiveness as a core principle of psychological 
theory, the Oedipus Complex had no role in evolving the strategic 
principles of chess..Francois Philidor discovered the foundation of 
sound play precisely because he did not grow up with an Oedipus 
Complex. His 85 year-old father died when he was six, just as the 
Complex is supposed to reach its first crisis. So he had already beaten 
his father. This shows up in his games, in which he ignores both kings 
almost invariably. 

The Boys in the Band 

The king of France placed the orphaned Philidor in the Versailles 
choir, where he learned chess watching the play of musicians in the 
band. He grew up in a society of other little boys. 

The result of this psychological matrix was Philidor’s classic 
Analysis of the Game of Chess, which laid the base for all our chess 
concepts. Rather than advocating killing the king with dispatch, 
Philidor stressed the importance of the pawns, the little boys of 
society, and how great they can become if they work together until 
one of them reaches the eighth rank and becomes powerful. Far from 
wanting to kill his father, Philidor simply wanted to surpass his choir 
master by promoting. 1 

The Italian masters of his time took a dim view of his theories. 
Ponziani wrote in 1769: “‘. . . in the conduct of the games he is much 
distinguished by the management of the Pawns; I wish I could say as 
much of that of the pieces.’’ Ponziani and his pals stressed the im- 
portance of that of piece interaction, the pieces being the adults of 
the game. 

It remained for Louis de Labourdonnais to synthesize these two 
great schools and so adumbrate the foundations of the currently 
fashionable transactional analysis. By combining fluid piece play 
with a gimlet eye for pawn structure he was saying that correct 
behavior in chess was a matter of expressing the child and the adult in 
all of us at the appropriate time. 

Father Knows Best 

The heyday of the Oedipus Complex arrived in the second half of 
the 19th century when ‘‘father’’ ruled the family hearth with smug 
pomposity. This was also the era when wild attacking play reached its 
metry zenith. Players, it seemed, were willing to sacrifice anything 
for a crack at dear old dad. 

With the exception of Joseph Blackburne, a lower middle class 
Yorkshire lad, all the great attacking players came from the conti- 
nent. England would have had its share of brilliancy prize winners, 
had it not been that all their attacking players were reared by nan- 
les, who made them neat and clean and washed their mouths out 
with soap when they said dirty words. Amos Burn was the proto- 
lypical British player. He made his mark less in competition than in 
journalism, where he was reknowned for his neat and thorough an- 
hotations. 

_ This Nanny Complex has survived the passing of the pram. The 
ideal of today’s ambitious British player is not to be grandmaster but 


(0 publish three best selling books on the opening. Britons do not 
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compete in world championship matches. They are much happier 
tattling on the naughty boys who do indulge in such brawls. 
The Pleasure Principle 

Certain great geniuses of the chess board deserve special analysis. 
There was the ‘‘noble’’ Adolf Anderssen, whose career neatly il- 
lustrates two Freudian concepts, sublimation and the pleasure princi- 
ple. A jolly good sport at the board, Anderssen was more noble 
because he forsook becoming a chess professional so as to support 
his mother and sister by teaching high school. 

This explains why Anderssen developed into an attacking player 
who made a lot of sacrifices. It was sublimation of his sacrifice to 
filial responsibility. Also, sacrificing is fun, and fun is the essence of 
the pleasure principle. ‘‘You only go around once,’’ he used to say 
and grabbed for the gusto at the board. After the game was over, 
though, he let it be Lowenbrau. 

Wilhelm Steinitz’s father must have been a holy terror. At first 
Steinitz used chess as a form of rebellion in which he went straight 
after the old goat. Yet he was still afraid of him. ‘‘I did not play with 
the object to win directly, but to sacrifice a piece,’’ he said of his 
youthful play. His family was poor, and his father always ap- 
preciated having a little extra material in hand. 

Steinitz finally realized that, if you cannot beat daddy, you should 
join him. Then it was that he proclaimed, ‘‘The king is a fighting 
piece.’” He would accept the extra material himself and let his king 
(papa) deal with the torrent of threats which ensued. 

The unique styles of certain players often stem from childhood ex- 
periences. Aron Nimzovich had a happy period in his childhood 
when his parents gave him a pogo stick. He would happily hop about 
the house for hours. When they gave him one of those new-fangled 
bicycles, he promptly pedaled it into a building. This explains his 
predilections for the hopping knight over the straight line bishop, 
which can never veer off course when confronting obstacles. Since he 
never hopped outside, Nimzovich also appreciated the need for a 
closed position when maneuvering the knight, not out in the open 
where he could get mauled by free moving traffic. 

Psychology Today 

Contemporary play raises many questions about the usefulness of 
father-oriented Freudian psychology for predicting the behavior of 
our own leading lights. 

Bobby Fischer was a long-time devotee of a line in the Najdorf 
Sicilian in which he played 7 ..., Qb6—Qxb2. He sent his queen off 
for a walk to gather in material. Does this mirror his mother’s career, 
in which she periodically picketed and complained, drawing atten- 
tion to herself in an exposed position to bring back money for Bobby 

Larry Evans likes nothing better than grabbing a pawn in the 
opening. Is this an indication that he wants more children, or does it 
explain why he moved to Nevada, which has no state income tax, 
where he can always keep that extra pawn courtesy of the govern- 
ment? 

At the height of the great Soviet purge of the 1930’s Fine described 
the ‘‘harum-scarum attacks’’ which were the hallmark of Russian 
play. This was the time when Josef Stalin wanted to establish himself 
as a new “‘little father’’ for his people. This attacking violence has 
ebbed. 

Since Stalin’s death in 1953, Soviet players have become much less 
king-oriented. Their new god is Anatoly Karpov, who will attack you 
if you insist — but not necessarily if he must. There is no longer a 
“little father’’ to hate, only those tedious bureaucrats, who can be 
squeezed by inexorably denying them space to move. That Karpov 
does supremely well at the board. 


cont. on p. 124 





The Longest Game 
BY Sydney J. Rubin 


A game of chess between the masters Pilnik and Czerniak once lasted 
191 moves. According to Irving Chernev in ‘Wonders and Curiosities of 
Chess’’ (1974) this is supposed to be the longest game ever played be- 
tween masters. Is it possible to place a limit on the number of possible 
moves in a game of chess? It certainly seems unlikely that a sensible 
game could last more than a few hundred moves, but an answer to this 
question will be provided. 

Going back to the matter of sensible games, there is nothing, ap- 
parently, in the rules of chess which prevents two players (for as long as 
time allows) from continuing a game of king and bishop versus king or 
even king versus king. In fact the game does not terminate automatically 
unless by stalemate so, technically, a game could last indefinitely. Of 
course, a game with king versus king, for example, would almost always 
end with the use of the ‘‘drawn by agreement rule.”’ If one of the players 
is not willing, the other could, as a last resort, apply the ‘‘50 move rule.” 

So, with the assumption that one of the players in a game of chess ap- 
plies the ‘50 move rule’’ at the first opportunity, it will be possible to 
establish a limit on the longest possible game. Alternately, we could state 
that a player (not inclined to resign), would never have to play a game 
lasting more than a certain number of moves. 

We shall show that, with the new 50 move rule in effect, a game of 
chess cannot last more than 6147 moves. 

We should mention first the new ‘‘50 move rule.’’ This is given in the 
October, 1979 issue of Chess Life and Review, page 586. Briefly stated, 
Fr & i the old rule is modified to allow 100 moves for the ending king and two 
y aA — 6 knights versus king and pawn from each position such that the pawn is 
a a. safely blockaded and not further advanced than the line indicated in 
diagram 1 for a Black pawn and its obverse for a White pawn. 

It will be easier to give first the limit using the old “‘50 move rule”’ and 
then a simple caluclation will give us the figure for the new rule. 

By the old ‘‘50 move rule,”’ the game terminates if the player on the 
move can show that both players have made 50 consecutive moves 
without making either a capture or a pawn move. We shall call a capture 
or a pawn move a major move. Any other move called a minor move. In 
this study we naturally consider the maximum number of major moves 
possible since, when these are exhausted, the game can last at most 
another 50 moves. The reader can see that, when we talk about con- 
secutive major moves by one player, we shall mean that these major 
moves occur at 50 move intervals of the game. 

So much for general considerations. Let us consider the specifics of 
diagram 2. 

It is easy to see that this position can be reached after 12 consecutive 
major moves by Black then 20 consecutive major moves by White. 
Minor moves are always possible before each of these major moves, 
even if they are limited to knights moving back and forth from N1. For 
example, the first major move, a pawn Say, need not be made until 
Black’s 50th move, his other moves being knight moves. 

To have the maximum number of major moves available, we would 
want to pass as many pawns as possible, promote them, and then utilize 
captures of those promoted pieces as major moves. Actually, all 16 
pawns can be passed and this can easily be seen if we pass from Diagram 
2 to Diagram 3. 

Black can readily make the minor moves Qb6, Bd6, nf6, and Rh6 
and White the responsive moves Ra4, Bc4, Ne4, and Qg4. This 
diagram leads to diagram 4 after all captures have been made. 

Note, however, that four of the major moves by White and four by 
Black were simultaneously pawn moves and captures. This is significant, 
since, if the pawn moves were not also captures, the game could be pro- 
longed by eight major moves. But it is not possible to pass all 16 pawns 
without at least eight captures by pawns. This is easy to show if first we 
consider diagram 5. 

In this esi each has a pawn opposing in the same file. In order » 
pass each of the eight pairs of pawns there will have to be a capture of 
piece by one of the pawns of each pair, hence there must be eight e 
tures by pawns. To get the pawn array of diagram 4 captures were ma 
by four Black pawns and then four White pawns. 
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Now continuing with diagram 3, Black can make 19 more consecutive 
major moves in capturing, then promoting the pawns, and then captur- 
ing White’s three remaining pieces. If necessary, to avoid stalemating, 
under-promotion is, of course always possible. Then White can make 35 
major moves in capturing, promoting, and then capturing seven Black 
men, four of which previously promoted. So far, we have the sequence 
of consecutive major moves of 12B, 20W, 19B, 35W. It is clear that 
Black can then made 28 more major moves. Finally, the lone White 
king will capture Black’s remaining four pieces leaving only the two 
monarchs. The sequence will then be 12B, 20W, 19B, 35W, 32B4 W. 
This gives a total of 118 major moves. 

As a convenient check on our work note that each Black pawn made 
six moves in promoting, so for eight pawns, 48 moves. There were also 
eight captures of promoted White men and three captures of original 
White men which are not simultaneously Black pawn moves. 

So there were 11 captures plus 48 pawn moves, or 59 major moves by 
Black. Likewise there were another 59 major moves by White for a total 
of 118. 

Now we multiply 118 times 50 and get 5900, since there will be 50 
moves (49 minor, 1 major) corresponding to each major move. After 50 
more moves by the Black king, White, according to our assumption, ap- 
plies the “50 move rule”’ after a total of 5950 moves. This would seem to 
give us the limit for a game of chess under the old ‘‘50 move rule.”” We 
shall show, however, that the correct number should actually be 594714, 

How do we account for these 22 moves? To answer this, consider an 
actual game in progress. Assume no major moves have been made. 
Black must on his 50th move (if the game is to be prolonged) make a ma- 
jor move else White could, on his 51st move, apply the ‘‘50 move rule.”’ 
Now if Black makes the next major move, it must occur on his 100th 
move and then at 50 move intervals for each consecutive major move. 

Suppose Black has no more major moves available to him. For exam- 
ple, suppose this should happen immediately after Black’s 50th move. 
Then White must make a major move on his 100th move since otherwise 
Black cannot. If White does not do this on his 100th move, he would be 
able to apply “50 move rule’”’ on his 101st move. But White’s 100th 
move occurs at move 9912 of the game score. We see then, that as long 
as Black (or White) make consecutive major moves, these will be made 
at 50 more intervals. But whenever there is an alteration in major moves 
from Black to White or White to Black, there will only be a 491% move 
interval. That is a decrease of a half a move. In our count of 5950 moves 
we had the sequence 12B, 20W, 19B, 35W, 28B, 4W of major moves. 
Here there were five alternations of color for major moves, which ac- 
counts for 242 moves. 

We need only show that for 118 major moves fewer than five alterna- 
tions of color is impossible. Going back to diagram 2, White cannot pass 
all of his pawns in one sequence of consecutive captures because he can- 
not capture more than seven Black pieces whereas eight would be 
necessary to pass the pawns. So the sequence of B, W, B. W of major 
moves necessary to reach diagram 4 is minimal. The remaining alterna- 
tions were necessaryto capture the remaining pieces. So the longest 
possible game under the old ‘‘50 move rule’’ is one of 594714 moves. 

Finally, to get the count for the new ‘‘50 move rule,”’ we see from 
diagrams la and 1b that 100 moves is allowed for at most four pawn 
positions. This would increase the count now by at most 200 moves. 

There will, however, be one additional alternation of major moves. This 
is easily seen from diagram 4. This position was reached after sequence 
B, W, B, W of major moves. A similar position of pawns is possible 
with a White pawn remaining at Q2. Then White can continue a se- 
quence of major moves, promoting all but the pawn at Q2. Black then 
captures all the White men except the lone White pawn. This is followed 
pe 2 ine carsnttiog. 98 theieraionig Bipek me excert ero 


Now we suppose that Black does not succeed in checkmating White. 
White then captures Black’s remaining two knights without an addi- 
tional alternation of color. He then promotes his remaining pawn, which 
captured finally by the Black king. So to the sequence B, W, B, W, we 
must add a sequence B, W, B. This gives us one more alternation of col- 
of. Similarly, one more alternation of color would still have been re- 
quired if we had finished with two White knights and a Black pawn. 
This one additional alternation of color decreases the total count by 2 
move so there is altogether an increase of 1992 moves. Therefore, for 
- the new “50 move rule” the total count is 594714 plus 19914 to make the 
longest game one of 6147 moves. 
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USCF 
Selection Criteria 


by Jerry Hanken 


At the USCF Policy Board meeting at Phoenix in February the 
Policy Board finally came to grips with a problem which had long 
plagued the Federation. Uniform standards for all USCF invitational 
events were adopted to go into effect January 1, 1981. 

There is no guarantee that the Delegates at Palo Alto won’t change 
or revise some of this package, as they are often wont to do, but what 
the Board has done represents the fruit of lengthy discussion and 
thought, as well as the consideration of various suggestions made by 
a wide range of people. In August the Board constituted me, George 
Cunningham, and Myron Lieberman a committee to hammer out 
areas of agreement. With the exception of the seeding provisions, to 
which I am unalterably opposed, the package was approved 
unanimously. 

First, as noted above, the criteria are to be applied uniformly to 
U.S. men, women, and junior championships as well as to the selec- 
tion of teams for the Olympiad and Youth Championships. Also, if 
we are to send an individual to represent us in a FIDE event, such as 
the under 16 championship, we will use the criteria which I am about 
to describe. 

The rating formula is the same basic formula now in effect for 
team invitations which was recommended by the Professional 
Chessplayers’ Association in 1978. It is an arithmetic mean between 
two ratings. The first of these is the ‘’peak published rating’’ since 
the last list used to choose the invitees to the last event. For instance, 
if the list used to choose the last U.S. Olympic team was August, 
1980, as it was, then any published list subsequent to that, year-end 
or supplement, will be effective to provide a peak rating. The second 
rating will be the last one in effect prior to the issuing of inviations Ik 
the invitations are issued on time. 

Invitations are to be issued four months in advance when possible, 
but if we have an unexpected event, we will still go back four month: 
prior to the starting date of that event. For instance, a supplement 
comes out February 1, and in April we get an offer for a U.S. Cham 
pionship to be played in Yankee stadium starting June 10. This is an 
offer we cannot refuse, so we invite on short notice. The invitations 
go out on the basis of the February 1 supplement, not on the April 1 
supplement. This kind of situation is rare, and we want it to become 
extinct, but it can happen. 

In any case when you take the arithmetic mean of the ‘‘peak 
published”’ and ‘‘current’’ rating, as defined above, you get your 
ranked list or your individual. 

If you wonder why we use peak published or official ratings only, 
it is because our computer does not have the capacity to store more 
than the most immediate five past results, and the practical problems 
of keeping peaks by hand are simply too great. 

There is a real kicker in these new regulations. First the mild ver- 
sion: if you have a tie in the final number, and it is for the last place 
— were it matters — the tie is broken by determining who has played 
the most games in U.S. tournaments in the last year. This reflects the 
Board’s feeling that players who are invited to play in American 
events or to represent America in FIDE events should play chess in 
America. 

Now for the heavy part of the aforementioned kicker. Take note 
you non-playing GMs! In order to be eligible for any invitation after 
January 1, 1982, you must play at least 10 games in at least two U.S. 
tournaments during the 12 months prior to the issuing of the invita- 
tions. This puts the players on notice right now to start playing, even 
though the effective date is January 1, 1982. The 12 months will 
stretch backwards to this year. 

As for the seeding decisions, I oppose them on principle. We have 
to seed the Grand Prix winner as part of an old agreement, but the 
U.S. Junior Champion and the U.S. Open winner may well be 
weaker than the last U.S. Championship invitee. In any case the 


Delegates exercised themselves in Atlanta, seeding the U.S. Open 
winner in the middle of the tournament. I had convinced the board 
to eliminate seeding last year, but this show of sentiment on the par, 
of the Delegates was too much. The vote to seed the Junior Cham- 
pion was 5-2 (with Sue Benoit joining me in the negative) and for the 
Open Champion it was 6-1. 

There were other attempts to seed. One suggestion was to seed the 
top three in one U.S. Championship into the next, another to seeq 
the current U.S. Champion to the Olympic team (in 1980 we haq 
three champions), still another involved seeding all Olympic 
medialists to the next Olympic team. The Delegates in their collective 
wisdom may well decide to do any or all of this in Palo Alto, but the 
Board did not see fit to adopt them. None became firm motions and 
even though this is an election year, I am strongly opposed to any of 
them. 

Having passed this package to take effect on January 1, 1982 | 
was the only Board member who noticed that the Junior Champion 
for 1981 was still not seeded for 1982. After some discussion the ’8] 
Junior Champion was seeded into the *82 or later U.S. Champion- 
ship. As the delegates in Atlanta only reversed a ‘‘suspension”’ of the 
seeding of the U.S. Open winner, he is also seeded into the ’82 or 
later championship. 

An issue which has loomed large in the discussion over the last six 
months has been the possible injection of subjective criteria into the 
selection of invitees by the institution of an oversight committee. In 
the end a consensus was reached that any such committee would pose 
the danger of bringing personality and politics into the process. 

There have been allegations ranging from drug abuse to “poor 
team spirit’’ leveled at various individuals. Fortunately, in the end 
the Board showed the wisdom to avoid that can of worms and stick 
to objective criteria. 

There was another suggestion that FIDE ratings be used in some 
form, but the infrequency of these as compared with USCF ratings 
rules that out. (Recail the complaints that Alburt was too low at 2515 
FIDE to be our first board at the Olympiad? Not only did he have a 
plus score in the event, but his January 1, 1981 FIDE rating a month 
later was 2575, the highest ranked American!) 

So you think you have got it all straight now — right? Tell me then 
how we will issue invitations for the women’s and junior invitational 
championships in July and a possible U.S. Championship zonal this 
summer or even in December. Remember that this package went into 
effect only on January 1, 1981. Every one has plenty of notice. For 
this year’s championships it is still simply the peak published rating 
since the list effective for the last event — up to 90 days prior to the 
current one. So for the junior and women’s in July, the list that 
comes out April 1 will be the last one used for peaks. We are less sure 
about the U.S. Championship, but say it starts December 15. We 
would have to go back to September 1 and supplement for invita- 
tions to go out September 15. 

These selection criteria are, of course, not set in granite, and no 
one can stop future Boards, let alone the Delegates, from further 
tinkering. But a lot of thought and work went into the adoption of 
these criteria, and for the benefit of the players’ peace of mind we 
hope they will go unaltered for a long time. 
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by Mark Buckley 


“What is the essence of the chess master’s art? Fundamentally, it 
consists of the ability to analyze chess positions.’? —M. M. Botvin- 
nik. 

Perhaps no subject commands more of the aspiring chess player’s 
interest than the technique of improving one’s play. The popularity 
of Kotov’s Think Like a Grandmaster attests to the fact that most 
players are starving for some hint of the methods that put the grand- 
masters on Olympus. It comes as no surprise, however, that most 
successful players are loth to impart their knowledge to ambitious, 
would-be masters. 

Simply memorizing and studying the general principles of 
aphorisms is not enough. Loading the memory with opening 
analysis, although a popular pastime, does little to sharpen the 
mind’s eye. 

The power to visualize is the heart of the matter. In my opinion 
most players can significantly improve with systematic practice in the 
technique of visualization. A simple and effective method starts by 
simulating tournament conditions — no moving of the pieces to 
facilitate analysis. Of course if you want stark realism, add a blaring 
radio — Top 40 — and an assistant blowing smoke in your face. The 
primary purpose of this exercise, however, is to Strengthen and 
clarify the images formed in the mind’s eye. 

At the beginning it is important to avoid great complications. We 
do not aim for a bust of the Najdorf Sicilian. A king and pawn end- 
ing will do nicely. A simple position contains fewer distractions and 
ismore predictable. Having fewer variations and sub-variations you 
can see far and quickly. Of no less importance (I am telling you this 
secretly) is to start systematic study with a success. 


Let us choose this position from Schlage-Ahues; Berlin, 1921 for a 


beginning. Set up the pieces on your board. It is White to move and 
win, 


Hmm. 

Obviously you want to queen the QRP. So don’t we just march 
over there and take it? Yes, but there are several paths over which to 
advance. First of all there is Ke7, d7, c7, b7. There is also Ke6, d5, c6 
07. This is reasoning. In calculating we have to remember that Black 
gets to move too. There is a triangle of squares which is the essence 
of White’s strategy, a6-c6-a8. If we visualize the king as the center of 
diine-square array, it becomes clear that the second path does a bet- 
it Job ofdenying Black’s king entry into that triangle while still win- 
ling the pesky pawn. The indirect route accomplishes more in the 
‘ame number of moves. This fact of chess geometry helps clarify the 
Position and, therefore, aids calculation. 
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The six-move sequence can now be played out on the board: 1 Ke6, 
Kc3; 2 Kd5! (in the game White played without calculation 2 Kd6?, 
Kd4!; 3 Kc6, KeS; 4 Kb7, Kd6; 5 Ka7, Kc7 and only drew), Kb4; 3 
Kc6, Ka5; 4 Kb7, Kb5; 5 Ka7, Kc6; 6 Kb8 winning. (This dry run is 
not strictly necessary; we are here dealing with the method in its most 
elementary form.) 

Now reset the board at the diagram. Without moving the pieces we 
replay the moves mentally. Following each move ask 1) which square 
does this move strengthen? 2) which squares are weakened?. In more 
complex situations the order and weight of these questions may dif- 
fer. The position of each king and the squares they dominate must be 
seen clearly. The position after each half-move should be examined 
separately with particular attention paid to the king’s adjacent eight 
Square “‘aura.”’ Visualizing this aura (of any piece) is central to chess 
calculation. Playing blindfold consists of little else. 

Applying the foregoing method to more difficult positions requires 
some modification. We cannot see all the way to the end as we can in 
some ending positions. Rather we have to think ahead a few moves at 
a time visualizing which are the important squares and which squares 
pass into or out of control with each move. A leapfrog approach is 
adequate for training in these situations. After a few moves are 
visualized and the mental image becomes too fuzzy, the position on 
the board can be advanced to aid the mental work (but never of 
course because of analytic laziness — while you are trying to train 
yourself to see far ahead, but, most important, to see clearly as far 
ahead as you can see). The results of the work depends on the 
diligence given to the visualization. Let us take a little more practice 
on this position from Browne-Nunn; London, 1980. 
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We have to think about the queen trade, after which we would 
have to advance in the center, but the weakness of our f4 square gives 
pause to that as in 30 QcS, dc; 31 £4, Ng6; 32 e5, Bh8!; 33 BhS, Nf4; 
34 Bf7, ReS. 

Now let us think more about the auras, those special threats which 
radiate from pieces even through the blocking action of other pieces. 
Black’s h6 is a pretty weak square. Consider 30 Qd2. If ..., Bg7; 31 
Qf4. Black stands passively, and White’s queen combines with the 
knight to attack d6, on which stands a useful pawn. Other auras of 
moment are those of Black’s QB, which can capture on h3 with 
check should White’s knight on f5 move. Black’s queen looks all the 
way down to gl because, surely in many variations pawn to f4 will 
open the way. We take some squares and give some away. 


cont. on p. 134 








Piece of the Action Results 


The third annual “Piece of the Action” Chess Tous- 
nament, a USCF-rated, four-round Swiss system competi- 
tion in five playing divisions, was held in the Student Union 
Building of the University of California at Berkeley, Jan- 
10-11. a, | - o. 

Sponsored jointly by SUPERB and the U.C. Berkeley 
Campus Chess Club, the $1,465 event ($1,365 in cash prizes, 
$100 in California Chess Bulletins gift certificates and five 
trophies) attracted 119 players, directed. by USCF Senior 
Regional Vice President Alan Benson. | 

Complete results (in modified Solkoff tie-break order): 

Master-Expert Division - 
_ Ist, William Adam (2261), Berkeley, 4-0). $250 plus 
trophy; 2nd-3rd, Jeremy Silman (2424), San Francisco, and 
Robert Sferra (2166), San Jose, 342-%, $112.50.each; 4th, 
Eugene Lubarsky (2043), Fremont, 3-1, $36 gift certificate. 
Ca I (Class A 


3 ) 
ist, Robert Karnisky (1898), Palo, Alto, 4-0, $50 plus. 


trophy; 2nd-6th, Hiawatha Bradley (1813), Hayward, Rob- 
ert Arnold (1668), San Francisco, Bill Campbell (1907), San 
Jose, Ray Kratohv! (1843), Berkeley, and Barry Brandt 
(1936), Reno, Nevada, 3-1, $23 each; 7th-8th, Kevin Lewis 
(1983), Manteca, and Karen Street (1951), Berkeley, 24-14, 
$12.50 gift certificate each. 

is | Category Ii (Class 3B). 

Ist, Mark Davidson (1688), Berkeley, 4-0, $135 plus 
trophy; 2nd-6th, Albert Wong (1793), Berkeley, . Keith 
McHugh (1697), Fresno, Clarence Anderson (1447), Travis 
AF-B., Dennis Gill (1746), Crescent City, and Teri Lagier 
(1553), Sunnyvale, 3-1, $21 each; 7th, Dan McDaniel (1620), 
Livermore, 24-14, $20 gift certificate. 

.. Category Hl (Class C) 

ist, Larry, Weston (1456), East Palo Alto, 4-0, $120 pilus 
trophy; 2nd-3rd, Michael Budnik (1464), Redwood City, and 
Steven Hanamura (1695), Oakland, 34-4, $45 each) 4th, 
Seott Green (1581), Fairfield, 3-1, $19 gift certificate. 

Categories IV-VI (Classes D-E-Unrated) 

ist, John Davis (Unr.), Ross, 4-0, $100 plus trophy, 
2nd-4th, Rodolfo Yambao (Unr.), Hercules, Jerry Finkels- 
tein (Unr.), El Cerrito, and Lee Dise (Unr.), Travis A.F.B., 
‘3-1, $25 each; 5th, Dale Pendell (1255), Nevada City, 2-2, 
$10 gift certificate. 


San Jose State Results 


‘The San Jose State University Annual Chess Tournament. 
attracted 129 players to the S.J.S.U: Student Union and. 


Business Classrooms for a five-round, USCF-rated Swiss 
system competition in seven sections,Dec. 20-21, 1980. . 


Directors Francisco Sierra; Amanda Sierra and John 


Sumares conducted the $2,493 event. Complete results: : 
ist, James Tarjan..(2565), Berkeley, 5-0, $550; 2nd, 


‘Charles Powell (2373);San Francisco, 444-%, $180; 3rd-6th,: 
Kamran Shirazi -(2455), Los. Angeles, Steven. Smithers: 


, (2115), Sunnyvale, Eugene Lubarsky (2043), Fremont, and 
John Romo (1938; Livermore, 4-1, $62.75 each; Best Under 
1800, Thomas Kyrimis | 
Under 1600, Dan McDaniel (1592), Livermore, 1%-3%, $32; 
Best Under 1400, James Watt (1379), San Jose, 1-4, $30; 
Best Unrated. Ken Seehof, San Jose, 1-4, $26. 


.- Let, Robert Karnisky (1898), Palo Alto, 5-0, $270, 2nd-3rd, 
John ees (1798), a | Lomond, and Robert: Vacheron 
1974), Berkeley, 4-1, $99.50 each; 4th-6th, Jonathan Atkin 
(188s Palo Alte, Jaroslay Skrenek (1829), Berkeley, and 
: 6), San José, 34-43% ; $31.87 each. 
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(1661), San Francisco, 2-3, $34; Best. 
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Nicholas Dodge (1359), Santa Cruz, 4%-1%, $44.25.€ c : 
4th, David Fattig (Unr.), Walnat Creek,. 4-2, $20 pitt! 


Class B | 
ist, Mark Davidson (1688), Berkeley, 4%-%, $230; 
2nd-5th, Ryszard Bieszynski (1774), Cupertino, Allen Wong 
(1753), San Jose, Rodulfo Algones (1717), Sunnyvale, and 
Ursula Foster (1670), Modesto, 342-142, $45 each. 
=e i Class C 
Ist-3rd, Matthew Ng (1577), San Francisco, Colin Hurt 


(1553), Palo Alto; and Ronald Solf (1459), Saratoga; 4-1,: 
$66.67 each; 4th, Alan Purvis (1403), San Jose, 34-142, $35; » 


5th-9th, Caesar Gareia (1597), San Jose, Thomas Bissell 
(1559), Fremont, Pat Mayntz (1526), Campbell, Bruce 
Christopher (1468), Vacaville, and Ken Johnson (1431), 
Morgan Hill, 3-2, $11 each. ) 
D-E-Unrated Section 
ist-3rd D, Robert Berg (1380), Vacaville, Dale Pendell 


(1235), Nevada City, and Paul Ecord (1233), Concord, 4-1, : 


$28.33 each; 1st E, John Hare (1112), San Jose, 1-4, $10; 
ist-2nd Unrated, Luis Rubalcava, Santa Clara, and Ray 
Niccholls, Oakdale, 3-2, $22.50 each. 


“PEOPLE’S CHESS TOURNAMENT” RESULTS 

The eighth annual “People’s Chess Tournament”, a 
USCF-rated, six-round Swiss system competition in six 
playing divisions, was held in the Pauley Ballroom of 
the U.C. Berkeley Student Union, Feb. 14-16. . 

Sponsored jointly by SUPERB and the U.C. Berkeley 
Campus Chess Club, the $2,810.97 event ($2,670.97 in 
cash prizes, $140 in California Chess Bulletins gift 
certificates and 13 trophies) attracted 209 players, 
directed by USCF Senior Regional Vice President Alan 
Behson, assisted by Sr. T.D. Mike Goodall and Local 
T.D. Mike Donald. 


MASTER-EXPERT DIVISION 

Ist, James Tarjan (2593), Berkeley, 54-¥, $535 plus 
trophy; 2nd-4th, Peter Biyiasas (2490), San Francisco, 
Nick de Firmian (2531), Berkeley, and William Adam 
(2318), Berkeley, 5-1, $156.08 each. 7 

ist-2nd Expert, Doug Sailer (2044) (trophy), San 
Francisco, and Mike Montchalin (2091), Portland, Ore- 
gon, 44-142, $169.50 each, 3rd-6th Expert, Stanley 
Scheiner (2111), San Francisco, Jon Sjogren (2104), 
Corvallis, Oregon, Jorge Freyre (21 12), San Francisco, 
and Eugene Lubarsky (2149), Fremont, 4-2, $14.12 each; 
7th-9th Expert, Mike Arne (2162), Menio Park, Jose 
Marcal (2107), Palo Alto, and Daniel Switkes (2180), 
Berkeley, 34-24%, $12 gift certificate each. | 


CATEGORY I (Class A) 
ist, Thomas Maser (1958), Morgan Hill, 6-0, $213 plus 
trophy; 2nd-4th, Don Steers (1906), San Rafael, Steve 
Levine (1969), Santa Clara, and Marcus Aurelius (1842), 
San Francisco, 44-14%, $53.25 each; 5th, Karen Street 
(1951), Berkeley, 4-2, $32 gift certificate 


CATEGORY II (Class B) 
1st, Thomas Blow (1673), Fairfield, 542-’2, $206 plus 
trophy; 2nd, Tom Stevens (1743), San Francisco, 5-1, 
$103; 3rd, James O’Gallagher (1629), San Francisco, 


4¥-1%, $51.50; 4th, Gregory Boyd (1639), Walnut Creek, 


4-2, $28 gift certificate . 
category III (Class C) 
ist, Larry Weston (1452), East Palo Alto, 5%-%, $190. 
plus trophy; 2ad, William Tseng (1404), San Francisco, 
5-1, $95; 3rd-4th, Jovan Beran (1404), Berkeley, and 
Matt Healy (1502), Santa Rosa, 44%-1%, $23.75 eaach); 


- Sth-6th, Michael Budnik (1464), Redwood City, and, 
Daniel Bermingham (1538), San Bruno, c2, $3 gift 


= ategetees ae Co DE erste’ : 
Rudolfo Yambao (unr.), San Rafael, 5-1, $118 plus, 
trophy; 2a-Srd, Alam Gambrell (1880), Monterey, 208 
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ony Lama, San Francisco, 4-0, trophy plus USCF 

p; 2nd-Srd, Richard Green, San Mateo, and 
Munah Tarazi, Albany, 3-1, trophy. each; 4th-6th, Jeffrey 
Jones, Oakland, Jonathan Nicolas, San Francisco, and 
Jon Zavalidroga, Berkeley, 3-1, USCF membership 


each. 
.., Special Trophy Awards 
Best U.C. Student, William Adam (2318), Berkeley, 
6-1; Best Jr. Under 18, William Tseng (1402); San 
Francisco, ‘5-1; Best Jr. Under 14; Matthew Ng (1577), 
San Francisco, 4-2; Best Sr., Eugene Lien (1769), 
Berkeley, 4-2. 





North Bay Open 


The 5th North Bay Open attracted a goodly 70 players to the San 
Anselmo Parks and Recreation Office over the weekend of February 
7-8, It was directed by Art Marthinsen and Breen Mullins on behalf 
of the Ross Valley Chess Club. 

Held with both an Open and Reserve section, the winners were: 


Open 
Jeremy Silman 4-0 ($200) 
Eugene Lubarsky 3"Y-Y 
Robert Sferra 314-Y% (both $125) 
Third to sixth were Jerry Walls, David Weldon, and Manuel 
Joseph, scoring 3-1 and earning $37.50 each. Best under 2000 prizes 
were shared by Alan Yaffe and James Stewart, Jr. at 24 and also 


earning $37.50. 


Reserve 
Con Fedoroff, Sr. 3Y-Y"% 
Mark Davidson 3Y”Y-"Y 
Jack McMann 3'14-'% (all receiving $108) 
Best under 1500 player houors was also shared by Jerome Brooks, 
Robert Sphar, and Tim Taylor, all:3-1 and winning $25. Duane 


Smith was best Unrated at 3-1 and worth $25. 
Bay Area Speed Championship at Santa Clara Club 


Despite losing both his games to Eleuterio Alsasua, Harry Radke 
emerged the victor with 914-214. Bill Chesney was close behind with 
9, while Gabriel Sanchez and Robert Sferra tied for third with 8. 
Prizes for best under 2100 player honors went to Ronald West with 
5, and Robert Arnold’s 4% gained him second prize in this category. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sumares directed the event, and Mrs. Sumares 
also provided food and beverages for the lunch break. 


Sacramento Chess Club Team League 


The fall-winter team league championships has been an established 
feature of the Sacramento chess season since the days when Ed Ed- 
mondson ran the club 20 years ago. This year Caissa’s Corsairs 
threatened to raid higher rated competing teams. The Weinhard 
Trolley went chugging along with an empty beer bottle by the side of 
lirst board. It looked like curtains for sure when the Knights of 
Doom marched into the room bearing mace and banner. And there 
were Katz’s Kamikazes, those sacrificial samurai who had won the 
Went for three years running. 

In the end none of these was to gain the palm but an unnamed 
tam which became Team One. Led by James McFarland, the team 
dso had Arthur Braden, Zoran Lazetich, Thomas Walker, and Er- 
vin Hamm. They amassed a 12-4 score while winning all their 
matches, 

Best board scores went to Mark Buckley, 32 on board one, Ar- 
hur Braden 314 on board two, Zoran Lazetich 3 on board 3, and 
Stanley Eng 4 on board four. 


Santa Clara Activity 


The Chess Players’ Association held its New Year Open from 
January 5 to February 2 this year. A total of 50 players turned out 
for this single section event. 

Victorious against a formidable field was Fred Mayntz (1981), who 
scored 412-% to best Kevin Binkley (2045), Jim Eade (2120), John 
Peterson (2097),/Neil Regan (1912), and Steve Smithers (2115), who 
all had 4-1’s. 

Thomas Kerlin (1571) was next with 34-2, while the remaining 
plus scores belonged to Timothy Randall, Robert Karnisky, Flyn 
Penoyer, Stan Cohn, Woody Morgan, Eric Peterson, Francisco 
Sierra, and Robert Regon, all 3-2. 

Some sharp games: 

Vienna Game; S. Smithers-E. Lubarsky: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nc3, Nf6; 3 
Bc4, Ne4; 4 Qh5, Nd6; 5 Bb3, Nc6; 6 Nb5, 26; 7 Qf3, £5; 8 Qd5, Qe7; 
9 Nc7, Kd8; 10 Na8, b6; 11 d3, Bb7; 12 h4, hé. 

This has been a hotly analyzed variation of the Vienna since 
Alekhine mentioned it casually in his games collection. Black’s com- 
pensation for the exchange is a sharp attack. Necessary here is 12..., 
£4!; 13 Qf3, Nd4; 14 Qg4, Bh6; 15 Nh3, N6f5; 16 Ng5, d5 when 17 c3 
poses the most problems. In Miller-Statham; Correspondence, 1979 
the great tournament benefactor scored an exciting point after 17 
0-0, Bg5; 18 Qg5, Qg5; 19 hg, Ne2; 20 Kh2, hé6. 

13 Qf3, Ba8; 14 Ne2, Bg7; 15 Nc3, e4; 16 de, Ne5; 17 Qg3, fe; 18 
Be3, Nf5; 19 Qh3, Bf6; 20 h5!, Ne3; 21 fe, g5; 22 0-0-0, 24; 23 Qg3, 
Qes 


Black is the exchange down with a backward pawn protecting his 
exposed ‘king, while White is safely castled with Q-file pressure. By 
now even the tournament director had scored this game on the pair- 
ing cards. But to the contrary, the real fun is just beginning. Your 
commentator has rarely ever won a game where he did not stand at 
least as badly as Black, and I have a friend who swears she never won 
a rated game unless she was first at least a piece down. White’s posi- 
tion is so good that he will have to play extremely well to hold it at 
all. 

24 Bd5, Nd3. 

Goodness, look at that! There are a lot of takes in this position. 

25 cd, Bc3; 26 d4! 

Take that. This shot envisions 26 ..., Bd4; 27 Kb1, Bd5; 28 Rd4!, 
Be6; 29 Rcl, Qa5; 30 Qh4!, Ke8; 31 Rc8, Kf7; 32 Rh8. 

26 ..., Qc8; 27 Kb1!, Bd5; 28 Qe5, Ba2; 29 Ka2, Qc4; 30 Kb1, Re8. 

It was more thrilling to play 30 ..., Qb3; 31 Qh8, Kc7; 32 QeS, 
Kc8; 33 Rd2 when White still. wins. 

1 Qf6, Kce8; 32 Rel, Qd3; 33 Rc2, Re6; 34 Qf8, Kb7; 35 Qf1. 
(There is no law against 35 bc, but 1-0 eventually.) 

These next games were annotated by James Eade, who shows rare 

objectivity for an annotator. 
by James Eade 

Bird’s Opening; J. Eade-G. Barber: 1 b3, d5; 2 Bb2, c6; 3 e3, Nd7; 
4 f4, Ngf6; 5 Nf3, e6; 6 Be2, Bd6é. 

Opinions on where the bishop belongs, either here or on e7 vary. 
On d6 it is more active, true, but more exposed as well. 

7 00, Qc7? 

The positive side to ..., Bd6 is that it reserves e7 for the queen, but 
now both pieces can be harrassed' by more than one piece and from 
more than one direction. White’s next is in the true Nimzovich spirit. 
It is both provocative and strategically sound. 

8 Nd4, 0-0; c4, e5?! 

White’s play has been designed to exploit either ..., eS, or .., c5, 
Black’s typical freeing maneuvers. Black has weakened his f5, such a 
concession should not be made voluntarily. 

10 Nf5, ef; 11 Nd6, Qd6; 12 Rf4, Ne5; 13 Ba3, c5; 14 d4, Ng6; 15 
Bc5, Qe6; 16 Rf3, Re8. 

Black prefers to coordinate his forces rather than speculate with 16 
Nhé4. 

17 Nc3, b6; 18 cd!, Nd5; 19 Nd5, Bb7. 

On 19 ... Qd5; 20 Bc4 wins. 

20 Ne7, Bf3? 
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Second Best cont. 

Attack! White’s mobile center pays off. He now has two clean 
diagonals for his bishops while removing a K-side defender. 

9 ..., de; 10 de, Nfd7? 

Less cramped would be 10 ..., Nd5. 

11 Qc2, 26. 

Hans Kmoch tagged this melanpenia, i.e., the weakness on the dark 
squares. Specifically the 7 squares h6, g7, g5, f6, e5, d6, and c7, 
which all plead for coverage by Black’s KB. 

12 Bh6, Re8; 13 Nb5, Nc6; 14 h4!? 

If Black nabs the RP, then 15 Nd6! picks up material. Better, pro- 
bably, was 14 Be4. If 14 ..., Qb6 comes 15 a4! embarrassing the 
queen. 

14 ..., a6; 15 Nd6. 

Oh, it hurts! Black must give up his dark-squared bishop and allow 
White to expose the long, dark diagonal. 

15 ..., Bd6; 16 ed, £62? 

Well — what can be said? — he simply didn’t see it. 

17 Bg6, f5; 18 Bg5 1-0. 

It is all right to play your ‘‘inferior’’ moves in the opening, if you 
play well at the close of the game. 


Calculating Words cont. 


Let us look at the alternative 30 Qd2, Bg5; 31 f4. Hey! We have 
forked two pieces! Pretty good. This is a tricky position to visualize. 
The full striking power of pieces consistently reaches through other 
pieces. 31 ..., Bh4! is an incredible shot. On the obvious 32 Nh4, 
Bh3; 33 Ng2, Rg8, when the auras of March have come but are not 
yet past. 

White does little better with 32 fe, Bf5. White’s knight is as 
blocked from opening f2 to a second attack now as the king was for- 
bidden to move in the previous variation because of a following Qgl. 
White’s attacking move on 31 also opened up vistas of attack for the 
Black pieces. After 33 ef, Bg3, 34 Bg4, ReS and Black’s pieces are 
tremendously active, while the extra pawn does not hurt either. 

We cite this position to emphasize the need to analyze in relation 
to squares. The shifting focus of battle may suddenly open up critical 
squares for exploitation. 

Black found another path from the diagram: 30 Qd2, Bg5; 31 f4, 
c3; 32 bc, Nc4; 33 Bc4, Qc4. 

We would say that all these moves were forced, except that the 
calculating player soon learns that far too few moves are forced, only 
obvious. Now we can move the pieces again. 
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This is a very difficult position in which to choose between the two 
equally innocuous looking moves 34 Kg2 and Kg1. The main feature 
is that on g2 White’s king is subject to checks. On 34 Kgl, Qc5; 35 
Kh1 Black’s king faces threats, for example, 35 ..., Bf6; 36 eS. 

Also interesting is the variation 34 Kg1, Bf5; 35 Nf5, Bf6; 36 Qd3!, 
Re4; 37 Nd6, Qd3; 38 Rd3, Rf4; 39 NbS5. 

Browne, a leading practitioner of the art of concrete analysis 
found all this hard too. Instead came 34 Kg2?, Bf5; 35 fg, Be4; 36 
Kh2, Ra8; 37 Qf2, Ra2; 38 Rd2, Rd2; 39 Qd2, hg; 40 Ne4, Qe4; 41 
Qg5, Qc2; 42 Khl and an agreed draw. 

This was a very involved position, but it serves to illustrate how 
awareness Of opportunities to strike at squares can emerge from 
behind the shifting maneuvers of pieces and pawns, like tha aura of 
the Moon breaking suddenly through dark clouds. 
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In a more general way, concentrating on the aura of a piece Strikes 
at the heart of another problem. When we first learn to play the 
game, all our thought is fixed on the pieces standing on the board 
Elementary tactics seem so complex that no attention is given to the 
board itself. 

And later this bias remains. Positional play, however, deals with 
control of squares. Early in the game control of center Squares j 
sought. Later, those closer to the opposing king attract our eye Fes 
if only longingly). Progressive domination of the board Bemis 
strategic gain. Hence, considering the aura of a piece, while 
necessary for tactical operations, also increases awareness of DOsi- 
tional requirements. 


I believe Black rejected ..., Qd7 because on 21 Na8, Bf3; 22 Bf3 
covers the knight. The same 21 Na8 would also answer 20 ..., Qed, 

21 Ne6, Be2; 22 Qe2, Re6; 23 d5, Re5; 24 Bd4, Rd5; 25 Qf3, Rad: 
26 Rf1, £6; 27 Qg4, Kf7; 28 Rel, R1d7; 29 Rc6, Re7; 30 Qf3, Ra8: 31 
Qh3, h6; 32 QF5, Ne5; 33 Be5, Re5; 34 Rc7, Kg8; 35 Qg6, Reg5; 36 
Rg7 1-0. 

Then there was the decisive game in the penultimate round when 
tournament leader Eade met lower ranked Mayntz. —Editor. 

English Opening; F Mayntz-J Eade; 1 c4, 96; 2 Nc3, Bg7; 3 93, 
Nf6; 4 Bg2, 0-0; 5 e4, d6; 6 Nge2, c6. 

Asking for the main line King’s Indian systems, but White declines 
the invitation. 

7 d3, Bd7; 8 h3, Na6; 9 0-0, Rb&8; 10 Be3, b6. 

Mayntz mentioned that the apparent compromises on Black’s 
queen-side turned the course of the game. I prefer to think that | 
have removed the queen-side targets and can now concentrate on the 
center. 

(Black has lost time without gaining space. — Editor) 

11 Kh2, Ne7; 12 Qd2, Re8; 13 F4!, e5. 

The standard way of treating White’s c4-d3-e4-f4 setup is to con- 
trol the d4 square (usually with c5) and to fight for d5. I feel I have 
achieved both objectives in this position. 

14 G4!, Bg4? 

Fish! It is strategically called for and proper to play 14 ..., Ne6, 
while 14 ..., Bg4 is tempting but unsound. 

(Actually after 14 ..., Ne6; 15 £5, Nd4; 16 Ng3, White may not be 
winning, but he will feel like he is winning. The knight on d4 paws 
the air. White continues with slow stuff like g5-h4-h5 as in Dolezahl- 
Trapl; Czechoslovakia, 1963. Doubling on the KB file is not out of 
the question either. Eade’s move is an active way to challenge the 
king-side bind White is trying to achieve. In this unhappy situation it 
is also the best way to try to salvage something out of nothing. We 
shall see the resources this position affords the apparently cramped 
Black men. —Editor) 

15 hg, d5; cd, cd; 17 ed! 

If the knight captures it relinquishes protection of the knight on 2 
which, after the opening of the K-file allows possible sacs on e2 to be 
followed by vicious checks on d4. 

17 ..., Ng4; 18 Kgl, Qh4; 19 Rf3, Nh2!; 20 Rafi! 

And not 20 Rh3, Qh3; 21 Bh3, Nf3. 

20 ..., Nf1? 

Figuring that driving the king to the center was good. 

21 Kfi!, Qe7; 22 £5, £6; 23 fg, hg; 24 Rg3, f5. 

I was convinced that my chances of victory were good. 

25 Rg6, Qf7; 26 Rc6!, £4; 27 Bf2, £3; 28 BF3, Qf3; 29 Rc7. 

Now I was worried. 

29 ..., Rf8; 30 Ne4, Qh3; 31 Kel, Bh6; 32 Qc3. 
Now I was very worried. 


32 ..., Qh1; 33 Bgl, Qg2; 34 N4g3, Rbe8?; 35 Qc6; Bg7; 36 Q¢6, 


Rf1; 37 Kd2, 1-0. 
It is true that you really don’t mind losing certain games. 
The Santa Clara Chess Club now meets Mo 
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Keys to Symbols 

(27) = Dates in parentheses dre tentative. 

( = The column of capital letters at the right refers to 
the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- 
addresses, not tournament sites.) 

9/ + See advertisement on the indicated page. 

/ = See flyer inserted in the centerfold of this issue. 


CAPS = Tournament title in capital letters indicates that 
CalChees membership is required. 


APRIL 

I-15 Palo Alto: 29th Annual Spring Open Classic (JS) 
18-19 UC Berkeley: APRIL SHOWERS (AB) 
[8-19 Reno: Truckee Meadows Spring Tournament (PH) 
25-26 Walnut Creek: CAL CHESS TEAM CHAMP. (HP) 
MAY 

2-3 Fresno: San Joaquin Championship (JW 
9-10 Sacramento: Sacramento Championship (RG) 
12-13 Santa Clara: Santa Clara Quads (FS) 
16-17 UC Berkeley: MAY DAY TOURNAMENT (AB) 
30—Je 1 LERA MEMORIAL DAY SUNNYVALE (JH) 
JUNE 

6-7 Burlingame: 2nd Annual San Mateo- 

Burlingame Amateur (AH) 

3-14 UC Berkeley: JUNE AMATEUR (AB) 
19-21 Stamer.Memorial San Francisco (MW) 
27-28 Merced: Valley Fever (DH) 
JULY 

3-5 San Jose: SAN JOSE OPEN (FS) 
18-19 Sacramento: 
AUGUST 

214 Palo Alto: U.S. OPEN (JS) 
9-31 UC Berkeley: LABOR DAY CLASS CHAMP. (AB) 


MAILING DATES 


April—May: May 12 
June—July: July 10 


Please do not advertise tournaments which occur less than a 
month after a projected mailing date. 


RSW RAMONA SUE WILSON 2416S St., #2, Sacramento, CA 
95816 (916) 452-1226. 


W RAY WHEELER 618 I St., Sparks NV 84931. 


YY TED YUDACUFSKI (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 
1308, Monterey CA 93940 (408) 372-9790. 
WW DENNIS WAJCKUS 


(Fresno CC) 736 N. Farris, Fresno 
93728 (209) 233-8710 
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TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 
REVISED LIST 


ALAN BENSON (UC Campus CC) 2420 Atherton St. #1 
Berkeley CA 94704 (415) 843-0661. 

ALAN GLASSCOE (Berkeley CC) 4149 Howe St., Oakland 
CA 94611. 

ALBERT HANSEN (415) 342-1137. 

ART MARTHINSEN (Ross Valley CC) # Locksley Lane, 
San Rafael CA 94901. 

AMADA SIERRA 663 Bucher Av., Santa Clara CA 95051 
(408) 241-1447. 

BRYCE PERRY (Palo Alto CC) P.O. Box 11306A, Palo 
Alto CA 94306. 

BRUCE ROUGH (Sacramento City Coll) c/o Student Ac- 
tivities, 3835 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento CA 95822. 
CLEMENT FALBO (Santa Rosa CC) 5437 Alta Monte Dr., 
Santa Rosa CA 94704. 


GERRY MARTIN, 7711 Quinby Way, Sacramento, CA 
95823 \ (916) 422-7595. 


HANS BORN, 498 S. Baxley, Porterville, CA 93257 
784-3820. 


DAVID HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Av., Merced 


(209) 


CA 95340 (209) 723-3920. 

DICK ROWE (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Av. Apt. B, Chico 
CA 95926. 

FRED MUOLLO (San Jose CC) 5725 Calmor Av. #3, San 
Jose CA 95123 


FRANCISCO SIERRA (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State) 
663 Bucher Av. Santa Clara CA 95051 (408) 241-1447. 
GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI, 1200 Gough St., Apt/3D, San 
Francisco CA 94109. 

HANS POSCHMANN (Fremont CC) 4621 Seneca Park 
Av., Fremont CA 94538. 

JEFFREY DUBJACK P.O. Box 27003, San Francisco CA 
94127 (707) 545-1627. 

JIM HURT (Lera CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale CA 
94088 


JOHN SUMARES (Santa Clara CC) 741 Pomeroy 
Ave. Santa Clara. CA 9505) 


KEN KIESELHORST (Morro Bay CC) Box 1372, Atasca- 
dero CA 93422 (805) 466-5080. 

MAX BURKETT (California Chess Bulletins) 1009 MacAr- 
thur Blvd., Oakland CA 94610 (415) 832-8247. 

MIKE GOODALL, 2420 Atherton St., #6, Berkeley, CA 
90704 (415) 548-9082. 


. MARK SINZ (Stanford Univ. CC) P.O. Box 10632, Stan- 


ford CA 94305. 


MAX WILKERSON (Mechanics’ Inst. CC) 57 Post St. #407, 
San Francisco CA 94104 (415) 421-2258. 


PETER D. HESS, 1470 Majestic Dr., Reno, NV 89503 (702) 
747-6726. 


RON DeSILVA (Sacramento CC) 1100 Howe Av., #534, 
Sacramento, CA 95825 (916) 927-1876. 

ROBERT T. GORDON 2531 S St. Apt F, Sacramento CA 
95816 (916) 455-3662. 

ROB McCARTER (Santa Rosa CC) 2864 Bardy Rd., Santa 
Rosa CA 95404. 








4125 Zephyr Way 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 


Changes of address: This magazine is not 
itomatically forwarded — even when you notify the 
ist office. You must also notify us. 


laces to Play in Northern California 


Note: Places to play in the East Bay, North Bay, North Coast, and 
outh Coast are listed in February, June and October. Places to play 
i the West Bay, South Bay, and Central Valley are listed in April, 
,ugust and December. Contact the editor to keep these listings up to 
ate. 

East Bay 

Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7 p.m.-midnight, Berkeley YMCA, 2001 
Alliston Way, USCF-rated tourneys. Alan Glasscoe, (415) 654-8108. 

Capt. Ancltovy’s CC (San Leandro) — Wednesdays, 7 p.m., at 
Capt Anchovy’s Pizza Parlor, 1456 136th Ave. (Palma Plaza). Jerry 
Rogers (415) 276-5754. 

Discovery Bay CC (Byron) — Just getting started. Contact Ed 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754. ; 

Fremont CC. — 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 7-11 p.m.,-Olone Rm., , 
San Francisco Federal Savings, Fremont Blvd. and Mowry Ave. 
Hans Poschmann (415) 656-8505. 

Lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:30 Lakeview Library, 550 
El Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576. 

Martunez CC — Mondays (except Ist), 1111 Ferry St., Eric Wernes 

(415) 228-4777. 

U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m.-midnignt, 4th Fl., Student 

Union, Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) campus. Speed chess. Alan Benson 

(415) 843-0661. 

Walnut Creek CC — Tuesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 
library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed. 


North Bay 


NAPA CC — Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bill 
Poindexter (707) 252-4741. 

Occidental CC — Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yellow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera’s Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc- 
cidental, CA 95465. 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) — Tuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anselmo 
Parks and Rec. office, 1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 
(415) 456-1540. 

Vallejo CC meets Fridays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- 
ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 


North Coast 


Mendocino CC — Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- 
docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

Ukiah CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 497 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


South Coast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo, — Calif. Polytecnic State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.1. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 


Monerey Chess Center — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m., 


Sat.-Sun., 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (408) 
372-9790 
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UC CAMPUS 
QOES5 CUB 


Meets Thursday evening (7-10 p.m.) 
Student Union, 4th floor, U.C. Berkeley Campus 
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The SUPERB/University of California, Berkeley Campus 

Chess Club is reopening the Winter Quarter on January 

8th. 
Each Thursday evening. the club features 5-minute 

chess tourneys with only a $1 entry fee. 

The Club is also hosting the following events: 













3rd Annual ‘‘April Showers Chess Tournament,’’ 
April 18-19 


For further information write or call: 
Director Alan Benson 
clo SUPERB/U:S. Berkeley CC 


304 Eshelman Hall 


U.S. Berkeley, CA 94720 


(415) 624-7477 or 843-0661 
ERR Sponsored by 
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BERKELEY CHESS CLUB 


Meets Fridays 7:30 to | a.m. 





2001 Allston Way Berkeley, CA 94704 


USCF-RATED GAMES 


ALAN GLASSCOE, DIRECTOR 
(415) 654-8108 
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